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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


In glancing over the events of the past momentous year, 
we can scarcely resist the feeling that the Conservative 
é Party must be in the good books of Provi- 
Retrospect dence, so unbroken was its run of luck after 
what many Conservatives regarded as a political disaster 
of the dimensions of a catastrophe, namely, the General 
Election of 1923. This, it will be remembered, had con- 
verted a Conservative majority of seventy or eighty into 
a minority of about one hundred. Some optimists who 
had persuaded themselves that ‘“‘ Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s 
Dissolution ’ would inevitably result in a sweeping triumph, 


forthwith became a prey to gloom and foresaw the end of 


the Conservative Party, if not of the country and the 
Civilized World, when Mr. Asquith—goaded by Mr. Lloyd 
George—proceeded to forget the Liberal election pledges 
to “keep the Socialists out” by ejecting the Conservatives 
and installing Messrs. Ramsay MacDonald & Co. in Down- 
ing Street. Without laying any pretensions to be prophets 
of an “intelligent anticipation” that would have been 
almost uncanny, it is gratifying to learn from contemporary 
numbers of the National Review that we did not share 
these dire forebodings. We maintained that the pre- 
eminent duty of the Conservative Party was to stick to 
the Leader who had conducted us to a defeat—for which 
he was not responsible—for the simple though sufficient 
Teason that he was incomparably the best man available 
for the. Leadership, and because he was trusted beyond 
other politicians, both by the rank and file of our Party and 
by the general public of both sexes. We likewise declined 
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to join the hue and cry against Mr. Asquith for doing what 
he had done and putting the Socialists in instead of keeping 
the Conservatives in, as many vociferous voices demanded, 
We even went to the length of irritating some of our reader 
—who feared we might have joined the ranks of facile 
optimists who regard everything as being for the best 
—by describing the transformation of a Conservative 
majority government into a Labour minority government 
as a possible “ blessing in disguise.” 


We venture to say that those “heresies” have been 
abundantly justified by subsequent events. Mr. Baldwin 
was violently attacked by Tapers and Tad- 
poles and Pall Mall politicians generally for 
one of the finest actions in our Parliamentary history, 
namely, Dissolving when he and his colleagues had nothing 
to gain and everything to lose, because he believed ina 
particular remedy for a particular disease which he thought 
the pledges of his predecessor (Mr. Bonar Law) debarred 
him from applying. His immediate reward was failure, 
but his ultimate reward and that of his followers was one 
of the most resounding victories in the history of Con 
servatism; and everyone with any electioneering experience 
realizes that Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s reputation as “a white 
man,” who unlike too many “ Responsible Statesmen” 
is not “out for himself” but is out for the country, was 
an invaluable asset when the masses came to “size up” 
the respective programmes and personalities that were 
offered them last October. Other Parties and_ other 
Leaders might glibly promise the Millennium without any 
intention of “ delivering the goods,” but what Mr. Baldwin 
promised that he would perform. That was the universal 
feeling. How different—how infinitely worse—would be 
our position to-day had the Conservative Party wavered 
in defeat a year ago and allowed the Intriguers to depose 
our Leader in favour of one or other of the nominees of 
Lord Beaverbrook & Co.! Or again, supposing Mr. Asquith 
instead of ejecting the Conservative Government, which 
though in a minority in the last Parliament was 
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substantially the largest Party in the House of Commons, had 
proposed that Liberals and Conservatives join bands in 
forming another unholy Coalition, either under his Premier- 
ship or under the Premiership of some “ tame” Conserva- 
tive politician approved by the National Liberal Club! 
In no respect would such a combination have been any 
improvement on the previous Coalition of 1918-1922, and 
just as that ill-starred Ministry—confessedly one of the 
worst Governments that ever afflicted this country—laid 
the train which made possible the advent of a Socialist 
Government to office, so another Coalition would have 
rapidly piled up such a mountain of popular hostility as 
would inevitably have placed the Socialists in power as 
well as in office, and in a position to carry out the orders of 
their Berlin and Moscow task-masters. 


THat Mr. Asquith—under the inspiration of Mr. Lloyd 
George—completely misjudged the effect of his action on the 

fortunes of his own Party, is beside the mark. 
ee, We are not for a moment contending that 

1924 was the Liberal lucky year. But from 
the national point of view he spoke the exact truth when he 
informed his Parliamentary followers at that fateful meeting 
at the National Liberal Club on December 16, 1923: “If a 
Labour Government is ever to be tried in this country, as it 
will be sooner or later, it could be hardly tried under safer 
conditions.” This declaration was violently assailed at the 
time, especially in those organs that had confidently counted 
on Mr. Asquith’s co-operation in re-creating Coalitionism. 
Their noses were very much put out of joint, and they fell 
upon the Liberal Leader (whom until that moment they had 
hailed as a potential saviour of society) for spoiling their 
game. Who to-day would care to contest the truth of this 
truism that it was appreciably less dangerous to have a 
Socialist Government in office without power than to veto 
their tasting responsibility until they were in a position to 
upset the apple-cart ? That Mr. Asquith builded wiser than 
he knew is apparent from the sequel. Conservatives who 
rejoiced when he refused to lend himself to Coalition 
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mancuvres may congratulate themselves on the extn, 
ordinary good luck in being confronted by a Liberal Leadg 
who preferred to tolerate a Socialist experiment rather thy 
maintain a Conservative Government in office without powe, 
Nor did our luck end there. Mr. Stanley Baldwins 
“inactivity ” as a Leader of Opposition confronting “oy 
first Labour Government” can only be described 
“masterly.” Had he been a pushful, pugnacious Politici 
and at once declared war @ owtrance upon his success, 
as several excitable newspapers and not a few indignant 
colleagues demanded, he would simply have made prop 
ganda for Mr. Ramsay MacDonald by creating a widespread 
feeling that Labour was not having fair play, and that ther 
opponents were taking undue advantage of their previow 
monopoly of office to harry “ inexperienced ”’ Ministers who 
had not enjoyed their political, educational, and _ social 
advantages. 


THERE was nothing Machiavellian in Mr. Baldwin’s tactics 
—there was neither art nor guile nor ulterior purpose. Ik 

simply comported himself in a_ peculiarly 
com. difficult and delicate position as a man of 


his temperament would naturally do. Hal} 


*‘ our First Labour Government ”’ possessed the capacity to 
take advantage of a somewhat passive Opposition, it might 
have materially strengthened its position in the country a 
well as in Parliament, and things would have “ panned 
out” differently to what they did. But as it was, nothing 
could have been shrewder than our Leader in Opposition, 
who, by avoiding all avoidable challenges and never inflicting 
gratuitous humiliation on the Ramsay MacDonald régime, 
enabled the Liberal-Labour feud to develop, while affording 
the Socialists a golden opportunity of exhibiting ther 
ineptitude to the electorate so that. all that run might 
read. In other words, “ Labour” was provided with the 
necessary amount of rope to hang themselves with, and, 
thanks to the assistance of their Moscow friends, they 
adjusted the noose at the psychological moment—neither & 
second too late nor a second too soon. How true it 8 # 
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of old—quem deus vult perdere, prius dementat. His Majesty’s 
Ministers must have taken temporary leave of their senses 
before insisting on a Dissolution that no one wanted—not 
even themselves—least of all the Liberals, who were appalled 
at their prospects, while the Conservatives, though in much 
better heart, had no motive for precipitating events. When 
towards the end of the Summer Session Mr. Stanley Baldwin 
was approached—and perhaps reproached—by followers for 
not hitting the Government harder, his answer in effect 
was, “I am all for taking off the gloves provided the Party 
wants a General Election, as that would be the inevitable 
consequence of doing so.” Practical steps were forthwith 
taken to ascei tain the feelings of the Conservative rank and 


file in the House of Commons, which demonstrated that 


our Party were overwhelmingly against an immediate 
General Election, as was only natural seeing that it would 
make the third in two years. Nevertheless, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald—not being a free agent, as the Duke of 
Northumberland points out in an admirable article else- 
where in this number, and moreover, as it is only fair to 
remember, no longer himself, having become “jumpy,” 
irritable, and unnerved by trying to do too many men’s 
work—insisted on dissolving, while some of his long-eared 
colleagues are credited with the delusion that they would 
sweep the country on “class hatred.” The Conservatives 
are manifestly not the only Stupid Party in British Politics, 
but we may certainly regard ourselves as the Lucky Party 
in having opponents who do our business for us much better 
than we could hope to do it ourselves, also in having had a 
Leader who could not have been improved upon in our 
annus mirabilis, 1924, 


THERE have been men of greater brilliancy, of more 
eloquence, possibly of greater Parliamentary acumen than 
Char Mr. Stanley Baldwin, but these things are 
acter . 

Counts no longer as important as they once were. 

A sound man in whom the Man in the Street 
and his no less important wife, mother, sister, and aunt 
believe, is worth all the orators, all the debaters in the 
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world with an electorate of 20,000,000, of whom probably 
not one in a thousand could be persuaded to read any 
political speech, but who somehow manage in their own 
way and at their own time to form instinctive impressions 
of men and things that are not very wide of the mark, 
All the people can be fooled for some time and some of the 
people can be fooled for all time, but not all the people 
can be fooled for all the time. Our so-called “ educated 
classes” are often deplorably bad judges of public men, 
because they overrate intellectual gifts and will countenance 
almost anyone who speaks or writes sufficiently well, no 
matter how superficial or silly his opinions may be. The 
Democracy can be deceived up to a certain point, but they 
demand something more than rounded periods or dialectical 
hair-splitting before they surrender themselves to _hero- 
worship, and though newspapers may mislead them con- 
cerning the true character of statesmen, character still 
counts. To take a simple illustration, supposing we had 
to choose between a Government nominated by, say, the 
members of the Atheneum Club or by the servants who 
wait on them and keep their Club clean. Should we feel 
more confident of a wiser choice by the former than by 
the latter? If they had their way the members of this 
highly educated Club would probably saddle the country 
with a Cabinet drawn from the Round Table, who would 
gradually dismember the British Empire in favour of the 
League of Nations, and land us utterly unprepared in another 
Great War, as was done in 1914, not by the uneducated 
classes, but by superior persons who had persuaded them- 
selves that with such a Pacifist as the Kaiser on the German 
throne, with so many Socialist members in the German 
Parliament, and with Industry and Finance on a pinnacle 
in the Fatherland, there was little more chance of Germany 
invading Belgium than there was of Belgium invading 
Germany. It was one of the elect—probably a member of 
the Atheneum Club—whose ineffable wisdom enabled him 
to inform the universe a few months before Germany broke 
loose, and he, be it remembered, was the pre-eminent 
German expert of the Government of the day : 
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The barbarism which once looked to conquest and the waging of successful 
war as the main object of Statesmanship seems as though it were passing away 
(Lord Haldane, Lord.Chancellor, Montreal, September 1, 1913). 


That the author of this and countless similar gaffes should 
still be taken seriously by his brother intellectuals, gives 
us the measure of their intelligence, and makes us feel safer 
with the Democracy, which at least is not too conceited to 


learn from experience. 


Taz Conservative Party is far from infallible, but at least 
it is not so foolish as the Radicals nor so inept as the Social- 

ists, who kicked the ball away as it lay at 
ul der their feet. Our big blunder last year was to 

allow what, for convenience, may be called 
the Atheneum Club end of our Party—the Mugwumps— 
to discard the General Tariff which was the one positive 
remedy for unemployment in the whole field of practical 
politics, and which in conjunction with a comprehensive 
scheme of Imperial Preference would materially help to 
taise this country from that industrial Slough of Despond 
in which no small section of our people were plunged by the 
policy of transferring the main war burdens from German 
to British shoulders. This programme (labelled ‘‘ Peace 
without Victory”) was inspired by the hyphenates of the 
two Hemispheres, who were determined that though the 
Fatherland—their own “ spiritual home ’—might have been 
beaten in the field, Great Britain should be economically 
the more crippled of the two. Under the chilling influence 
of his defeat at the polls in December 1923, Mr. Baldwin 
did not feel sufficiently strong to withstand Coalition pressure, 
and he unfortunately allowed the old ‘‘ Shadow Cabinet ”’ 
to be revived, including several ex-Ministers, whose ultimate 
aim was to “down” him, as their immediate act was to 
veto the fiscal proposal with which the Party Leader was 
peculiarly identified, and in which he was known to be a 
whole-hearted believer. It would have been wiser to set 
to work to explain that much-misrepresented phrase, “a 
General Tariff,” which means the precise opposite of what 
Free Traders allege. Everywhere—there is no civilized 
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community without it—a General Tariff has signified increage 
home production and increased home consumption. No on 
realizes this more clearly than the present Prime Minister 
and no one expounds industrial problems more lucidly 
than he. However, it is no use crying over spilt milk 
The same factors, and not a few of the same persons who 
hamstrung Joseph Chamberlain’s movement twenty-on 
years ago, were allowed to blackball Mr. Baldwin’s mon 
modest programme last year. 


How far can this blunder be retrieved ? That is the vital 
problem confronting the new Conservative Government, 
eey on the solution of which its reputation wil 
nian largely depend. Radicals and Socialists can 
- afford to ignore unemployment, half-time, 

the loss of skilled labour, a life of doles, and all the othe 
evils now besetting the cream of our working classes, ip 
cluding wretched housing accommodation in many indu- 
trial centres. Misery brings political grist to Radical and 
Socialist mills by creating discontent and thereby multiplying 
Radical and Socialist voters. But no Party worthy of the 
name Conservative can afford to tolerate conditions now 
prevailing in our big cities which are becoming breeding 


grounds of Bolshevism. “Free Trade” is an operative, | 
if not the operative, cause of this unhappy state of things | 
At any rate, this favoured island, which has every advantage | 


of soil and climate and markets, and is, moreover, inhabited 
by a people who invariably excel under anything like equal 
conditions, suffers more chronic unemployment than any 
advanced industrial community. With our chief foreign 
competitors lack of employment is epidemic. Here it has 
become endemic. The other conspicuous difference between 
Great Britain on the one hand and the United States, 
Germany, France, Italy, and indeed every other Power, 
great and small, that pulls its weight in the world, on the 
other; is that they all have “General Tariffs,” while we 
rely on the blessings of “Free Trade.’ Englishmen a 
ever ready to laugh at the twelfth juryman who was 00 
vinced that the eleven who differed from him must be 
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grong, but our Cobdenite Bourbons seem to be physically 
mable to apply the moral to their own ludicrous position. 
They are now Athanasius contra mundum. With many 
of the older school it has become no doubt a question of 
amour propre. As one of them ingenuously remarked, 
“We must swim or sink with Free Trade.”’ In other words, 
man was made for Free Imports and not Free Imports for 
man. That is the Balliol view. But it is not and never can 
be the Conservative point of view, and no Conservative 
Government, whatever its inclination, can possibly shirk 
the Industrial issue all the less because it is inextricably 
bound up with the Imperial issue. How far are we circum- 
scribed by pledges gratuitously given last year ? 


Taat the Prime Minister is anxious to develop con- 
structive economic policy to the full extent of his self- 
vesiblities imposed limitations, is clear from his recent 
statement in the House of Commons fore- 
shadowing a programme which we had not regarded as very 
ambitious until we noted the convulsions into which it has 
thrown the Cobdenite Party. If the excitement of the 
Manchester School be genuine—and not a mere demonstra- 
tion to scare ‘‘ Unionist Free Traders ”—should there be such 


_ people—we should feel more hopeful of this year’s fiscal 
 begislation than we had been hitherto. The suggestion 
_ thrown out by the Prime Minister—apart from the tone 


and temper of his speech, which were admirable—did not 
err on the side of boldness, though everything that was 
said concerning Imperial Preference was significant, because 
an intimation to the British Empire that at last the tardy 
Mother Country possesses a Government which regards 
the Imperial issue as second to none, and holds a national 
mandate to work out a common commercial policy in 
conjunction with the Dominions, who for many years have 
beckoned us along the most practicable path towards what 
the Colonial Secretary (Mr. Amery) so constantly terms a 
British League of Nations, which is among the few hopes of 
a distracted world. We fear, however, that there is only 
too little to justify the hysteria of Mr. Lloyd George, for 
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whom some allowance must be made in his ignominioy 
position of contributor to the Hearst Press, and Acti 
Chairman of the Liberal Parliamentary Charabanc. He cay 
only maintain himself by making mountains out of mole. 
hills, and so far there is little reason to assume that Mfr, 
Baldwin’s fiscal baby will be other than “a little one.” }j 
was mentioned incidentally during the Debate on the Address, 
in the course of the Prime Minister’s speech in discussing 
a Liberal amendment denouncing Tariffs and Preference, 
which are the standing bogies of the barren Party. M, 
Baldwin is always at his very best in discussing Industrial 
questions, on which he has keener insight than any other 
Front Bencher in either House of Parliament. 


As, however, the Prime Minister has long since recognized 
Rhetoric has no industrial value, and Mr. Baldwin justly 
prides himself on being a practical rather 


see Cte than an eloquent man, though he spices his 
Forecast speeches with attractive literary touches and 


delightful humour. On this occasion (Decem: 
ber 17th) he reminded the House of Commons that Part! 
of the Safeguarding of Industries Act remains on the Statute 


Book for the protection of ‘a few select industries ” which | 
were “classified by the late Coalition Government as) 


industries of National importance,’ and were of “great 
value because they are, most of them, .. . articles of 
prime necessity in time of war.” This legislation had been 
successful in attaining its object, viz. of mitigating ou 
dependence on the foreigner. Part II of the Safeguarding 
of Industries Act, which had been allowed to lapse by the 
Ramsay MacDonald Government, had been in force to 
short a time to enable a sound judgment to be formed 
to its efficacy, but the Prime Minister was emphatic # 
to the scope of the Conservative Mandate, which he thus 
interpreted to the House of Commons: 


We have no Mandate for Protection and we have never asked forit. J 
have said already, and I do not think I need repeat it, that I have no intention 
of using safeguarding as a wedge by which to introduce Protection, 
safeguarding we have a perfectly clear mandate. 
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The speaker had mentioned it “very frequently” in his 
Election Address and Speeches, and it figured largely in 
those of the great majority of Conservative Members. In 
executing their mandate Ministers would be governed by 
certain principles. The industry to be safeguarded must 
be one of “ substantal importance,” it must be “ efficient,” 
and must be subject to ‘‘ exceptional competition arising 
from such things as depreciated exchanges, bounties or 
subsidies, and lower wages in foreign countries or longer 
hours.” The Prime Minister added: ‘‘ I am not at all sure 
that it would not be fair to take into account the differences 
in taxation as between this country and others.” Any 
duty imposed under this extension of the Safeguarding of 
Industries Act “would be a general and not a particular 
one,” as discrimination against a particular country had 
its drawbacks. There would be a Preference to the Dominions 
on any duties we imposed. 


Tue weak point in this proposal is the onus cast upon any 
industry seeking to be safeguarded to establish its case to 
the satisfaction of a ‘‘ Committee ’’—pre- 
ns SUmably composed of bureaucrats and other 
mugwumps. We should infinitely prefer a 


General Tariff as being expeditious, automatic, and undis- 
‘aiminating, and we regret its abandonment in a panic 


a year ago. It is only when we read Cobdenite speeches 
and articles that we derive any encouragement, for if 
Ministerial policy be anything like as bad as the Opposition 
imagines, there must be more good in it than meets the 
tye. There are few sounder guides in politics than the likes 
and dislikes of the Manchester Guardian. The worst may 
almost always be thought of any measure or any man 
applauded by our contemporary, just as there is much to 
be said for anyone or anything resented in that quarter. 
After a day’s reflection an alarmist leader in the Manchester 
Guardian thus sought to make the flesh of the Middlemen 
for whom it caters creep : 


Every Freo-trader saw at once yesterday morning that Mr. Baldwin's 
genious extension or manipulation of the Safeguarding of Industries Act is 
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to be nothing more nor less than the old General Tariff clad in a new coat ani 
trousers. Next summer we are to see a Bill which will offer a Protective tarig 
against the whole world, to any industry which will go through the form of 
saying that it is substantial, that it is efficient, and that it hates competition, 
Of the truth of this statement it will have to convince only a committee of 
persons selected, in all likelihood, for the firmness with which they believe the 
statement before it is made. 


Meanwhile “ our political correspondent” in London was 
thus “whooping it up” in another column of the sam 
issue (December 19th) of the Manchester Guardian: 


The grounds for claiming a tariff are enormously widened (as compared with 
previous Safeguarding Bill) by including bounties or subsidies and lower wages 
or longer hours in the exporting country. If lower taxation is to be admitted 
as a ground, then every considerable industry may claim protection against 
any country, since all, or nearly all, are taxed less heavily than our own. 

But what really makes these proposals plain and complete protection for 
any industry that chooses to seek it is that if an industry can make out a caw 
of depreciated exchanges, lower wages, or longer hours in any country whatever 
exporting to this country goods similar to those manufactured here, it ca 
have a tariff against all countries. 


We frankly derive some satisfaction from these diatribes 
which, however, are not to be taken too seriously. 


Tue value of the forthcoming Safeguarding Bill so obviously 
depends on its text that it were idle to discuss something 


that has not yet begun to exist. Judging by} 
previous experience, desperate efforts will be} 


Committtes made behind the scenes by the partisans of 

German and other “dumpers” to whittle 
away any serious safeguards. A Cabinet, mainly consisting 
of Coalitioners, worships Compromise—not infrequently em- 
bodying the worst aspects of two conflicting principles 
Thus was the last Safeguarding of Industries Bill ruined 
Absit omen. Let us hope that his Cobdenite Colleagues wil 
not be allowed to queer the pitch of Preference as to which 
the Prime Minister gave the House of Commons somt 
promising indications—so far as they go. An Imperial 
Economic Committee would be constituted, such as W% 
agreed to at the last Imperial Conference, and though 
“turned down at first by the late Government,” was subse: 


quently revived by them with the ‘‘ unanimous support” 
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of the Dominions, who had now been invited to nominate 
nembers, the Reference being 


To consider the possibility of improving the methods of preparing for 
market and marketing within the United Kingdom the food products of the 
Overseas part of the Empire with a view to increasing the consumption of 
such products in the United Kingdom in preference to imports from foreign 
countries and to promote the interests both of producers and consumers. 


$1,000,000 a year would be placed at the service of this 
Committee, which should permit the opening up of “ entirely 
new and untried ways of developing trade within the 
Empire,’ which would be of far greater benefit to the 
“Dominions themselves than those two or three small taxes 
which we proposed a year ago at the Empire Conference.” 
The first subjects to be remitted to this Imperial Economic 
Committee would be meat and fruit, which could not be 
touched by taxation, but “‘ without taxing the food of our 
own people” it should not pass the wit of man “to alter 
to some extent the course of trade to the benefit of the 
Empire and for the benefit of our own people.” Such a 
Committee should be invaluable in promoting Imperial 
trade, and we sincerely hope that the remarkable construc- 
tive propositions put forward by Mr. J. F. Darling in the 
last number of the National Review for dealing with the 


Anglo-American Debt on Imperial lines may receive the 
consideration they admittedly deserve, in view of the wide- 


spread interest Mr. Darling’s article has aroused. It is 
followed up in this number by Sir James Cooper’s striking 
article on Wool as a means of easing the millstone which was 


.| Placed round the neck of Great Britain in 1917. So closely 


does Mr. Baldwin deem his Government bound by the 
interpretation placed by the plain man on his electioneering 
pledges not to increase food taxes, that the House of Commons 
will only be asked to approve the Preference Resolutions of 
last year’s Imperial Economic Conference in reduction of 
duties, those imposing duties being abandoned. 


We may reasonably expect that on Imperial and Industrial 
issues, of which the Prime Minister has so sympathetic an 
understanding, the Conservative Government will register a 
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real advance and leave things substantially better than 
found them. Could His Majesty’s Ministers concep. 
trate on, and confine themselves to, such 

2. Mr. problems we might view the future with cop. 
oyd George ne 
Forgot siderable confidence, anticipating a period of 
steady improvement with some promise of 

prosperity. But the British Empire is not the only nation 
in the world, and large as its internal affairs may loom, 
international issues refuse to be denied, and everyone who 


- cares to face the facts can see for himself, or herself, that 


ticklish questions beset us everywhere. It seemed s0 easy, 
and was doubtless thought “ magnificent,” to waive all 
British claims for War costs against Germany, on American 
suggestion, at the time of the Armistice. American motives 
in thus squeezing a commercial competitor were perfectly 
intelligible, but Mr. Lloyd George’s display of generosity 
at the expense of his own countrymen has never bem 
explained. He did not even pause to remember the appalling 
American debt he had hung round the British neck. Whe 
President Wilson hinted that each side should pay its om 
costs, the Coalition Prime Minister might have been expected 
to reply: ‘“‘ Whatever the British Government may ulti- 
mately decide to do concerning the cost of the War forced 
on Great Britain by Germany, we propose in any event to 
debit Germany with the amount of the Loan raised on our 
credit in the United States for the benefit of the Allies, and 
we shall invite you to look to Germany for its liquidation.” 
Mr. Wilson would have been unable to resist so sane 4 
suggestion, which would have appealed to the American 
people, who at that time had not been exasperated by the 
fatal invitation (born in the brain of their own President) 
that they should subscribe to the Covenant of the League 
of Nations and join the gigantic Fools’ Paradise in process 
of formation. 


WE are not complaining of the Funding of the Anglo 
American Debt negotiated by Mr. Stanley Baldwin 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Bonar Law Gover 
ment that succeeded the Coalition. For this Mr. Bonar Law 
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4 Prime Minister was at least as responsible as his 
frst lieutenant, though the Beaverbrook Press has en- 

deavoured to distinguish between them and to 
free Trade use that settlement as a bludgeon wherewith 
to belabour its bugbear, the present Prime 
Minister. It was not the ultimate Settlement that was at 
fault, but the original contract negotiated by Lord Reading 
—temporarily abandoning the Bench for that purpose— 
which placed British credit so completely at the mercy of 
the American Government, that this country could have 
been declared bankrupt almost whenever Washington 
pleased. British taxpayers have never been allowed to 
know why this was done. We can only suppose that our 
“war winning” Ministers had their usual attack: of ‘‘nerves”’ 
when making this pitiable bargain and consenting to eat so 
much dirt. The Americans not only received an almost 
“speculative” interest on the Loan, but the entire amount 
was expended in the United States on terms that enabled 
the contractors to pocket huge profits out of the indifferent 
stuff they supplied, some of which had to be thrown away 
as useless. To this Americans may fairly reply, “ More 
fools your Politicians for not protecting British interests,” 
to which we could only retort, “‘ You forget that our Respon- 
sible Statesmen are Free-traders—it is against their principles 
to protect British interests—they rely on the goodwill of 
foreigners—especially Americans—not to take advantage 
of their innocence.” The net result of these incredible 
operations under the auspices of Supermen, whom their 
admirers invited us to regard as ‘“‘ Wizards,” is that to-day 
Great Britain is the single Power, great or small, who fought 
inthe Great War that is paying an indemnity. By no other 
ame can we describe our annual American tribute, which 
will eventually result in our creditor receiving at least 
fivefold the nominal amount we borrowed, and probably 
tenfold the actual value of such goods as we got. This is 


= la haute finance works when British interests are at 
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THat His Majesty’s Ministers are dimly conscious of th 
knot we have tied ourselves into over the Anglo-Amerieay 
Nothing Debt, Inter-Allied Debts and Reparations, js 
to Show indicated by the statement of Mr. Baldwin; 

“ Free Trade ” Chancellor of the Exchequer- 
who we may mention in passing, as it is not generally known, 
is one of the Politicians who have worked hardest to “ spare ” 
Germany in a financial sense, i.e. to punish England. That 
the logical consequence of the programme of forgiving om 
enemies—who, by the way, never forgive their enemies— 
is to forget who were our friends—thus tending to multiply 
enemies—becomes manifest from the pressure we contem 
plate applying on Allies to repay what they borrowed fron 
us in the common cause, though every effort on their part 
to obtain Reparations from Germany has been obstructed 
from London and New York. What has British Statesman. 
ship to show in return for five years of kowtowing to Washing 
ton politicians and New York financiers whose favourite 
hobby is scoring off John Bull? Our Sunday slobber Pres 
is perpetually advertising the “ marvellous development d 
American goodwill” alleged to have followed our unfailing 
entry into every German-American booby trap set fo 
Downing Street. We confess our inability to detect any 
sign of any advantage accruing to Great Britain either by 
way of goodwill or otherwise from the many hideous follies 
perpetrated of late years “to please the Americans.” 
American Bankers support Germany at every tum— 
Washington politicians are as suspicious as ever of British 
action—while the American popular Press is so offensively 
Anglophobe that British newspapers dare not quote it for 
fear of spoiling those Anglo-American social amenities at 
fashionable London hotels in which British Statesmen 
cut a dash.* 


* There must have been some reason for the extensive publicity of a recent 
paragraph recording that Mrs. W. R. Hearst—the wife of the head of the 
American Anglophobe Press—had entertained at lunch, among others, the fol: 
lowing British Statesmen, Diplomats, and Newspaper Magnates: the Eatl 0 
Birkenhead, the Earl of Balfour, Lord D’Abernon, Lord Beaverbrook, the 
Right Hon. Winston Churchill, and the Right Hon. David Lloyd George. 
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Ir British Governments have nothing to show for the policy 
of “ Pleasing the Americans,” by which Front Bench poli- 
: ticians of all Parties have been obsessed of 
Germany ” late years, and which has merely lowered 

our country in American eyes, still less have 
they to show for the madness of “ Magnanimity ” towards 
Germany which, like our pre-war policy, or rather no-policy, 
of “ Waiting to see what will turn up without committing 
ourselves,” again imperils the peace of Europe. To some 
of our readers this statement may sound exaggerated and 
prejudiced. We freely admit being strongly prejudiced 
against Prussianized Germany, which so far from being 
“down and out”? remains, in our opinion, a standing menace 
to her neighbours, including ourselves, all the more now 
that she may be able to draw on the vast Russian reservoir 
of Man-power. Let us admit, however, for the moment, that 
the National Review may be on this subject unduly pessimistic. 
Are our contemporaries similarly afflicted? Is the Nzne- 
teenth Century and After an “alarmist” publication? Is 
the Fortnighily Review “jingoistic,” and the Quarterly 
Review “ hysterical” on the German danger? Their abso- 
lutely independent and almost identical testimony is, to 
put it mildly, somewhat remarkable. Thus Mr. John Bell, 
as the result of “a tour through occupied Germany,” wrote 
in the December Fortnightly Review an article entitled 
“Germany’s Trade War and After,’’ which must have come 
as a disagreeable surprise to many of his readers, who 
imagined that Germany was disarmed in a military sense 
and converted to the ways of peace. We quote a typical 
passage : 

T have come to the conclusion that Germany will never be totally disarmed. 
The British Government must be in possession of reports which, could they be 
published, would startle the world. Competent authorities in occupied territory 
do not deny that the Germans are making munitions. “ In less than ten years 
Germany will be the most powerful nation in Europe,” was the answer given to 


@ question I put to an authority who knows what has been done in the way 
of disarmament and what remains to be done. 


Then we have an article in the December Nineteenth Century 
and After, suggestively entitled ‘France and Germany 


To-day; The Plain Truth,” by Mr. John de la Valette, 
LXXXIV 42 
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from which we cull an extract which should help profession 
optimists to ‘sit up.” 


By all means let us labour for peace; let us foster international goodwil 
and friendship; let us erect a scaffolding for the palace of universal justice 
But, before all else, let us aid civilization itself by preventing the war, the ominoy 
forebodings of which are so plainly discernible. Let us at least remain on ty 
Rhine and leave the French on the Ruhr until Germany has given full effec 
to her latest undertakings. And, first and last, let us not forget that the whok 
of Germany is eagerly preparing for “‘ the day” of revenge. 


Finally, there is the pregnant passage quoted in the Duke 
of Northumberland’s article from Brigadier-General Morgans 
contribution to the current Quarterly Review, entitled “Th 
Disarmament of Germany and After.” a, 


Meanwhile the least idealist nation in the world, and the most realist, watches, 
waits, plans, and, despite all her dynastic catastrophes and changes of politica 
form, remains after the War more identical with what she was before it thanay 
nation in Europe. In a report which I wrote, when in temporary command of 
the British Delegation in Berlin, in June 1921, at the request of the British An. 
bassador, on ‘‘ The Possibilities of a Military Revival in Germany, and th 
Means of Frustrating It ’’—it is now in the arehives of the Foreign Office, and] 
have no intention of disclosing its contents—I addressed myself to the question; 
What degree of finality, if any, the work of the control Commission had tha 
attained, and what might be regarded as its objective ? That objective! 
put at the provision of reasonable security against German “ aggression” fit 
a period of twenty years, beyond which period it was impossible to look. Buti 
I am asked now what “close season ” for European peace would be secured s 
things now are, if the present control, feeble though it is, were terminated, 
and the Rhine army reduced to any considerable extent, my answer would be: 
One year. 


That is what the policy of “ Letting off” our enemies and 


“Letting down” our Allies has landed Europe, including 
ourselves, in. 


Mr. AusTEN CHAMBERLAIN, the new British Foreign Minister, 
made a good beginning by getting away from Westminster 

and Whitehall, and making himself personally 
acquainted with French and Italian statesmen 
Abroad rain in their own capitals. Anyone who knows 

French as well as he does, and who likes the 
French, should be able to establish amicable relations with 
France who is only “impossible” to those who view he 
with that invincible insular insolence which a certain type 
of British Mandarin, political and bureaucratic, deems to 
be the hall mark of his superiority, and whereby he attempls 
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to conceal his colossal ignorance of Continental conditions 
and problems. The French are easily dealt with by those 
who concede to them the right to have a standpoint on 
vital French interests such as National Security. But they 
cannot stomach intriguers who are continually round the 
comer, or those who deny them permission to differ, and 
who expect them to endorse the Downing Street view on 
important issues. Unhappily, since the Armistice France 
has had. considerable experience of both types. Among 
the few bright spots on the Ramsay MacDonald régime was 
an improvement of manners which distinctly ameliorated 
the Anglo-French ‘“‘ atmosphere.” Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
should be able to maintain whatever progress was made in 
Paris by his immediate predecessor at the Foreign Office 
while extending the like atmosphere to Rome, a city of which 
the Socialist Government dare not take cognizance for 
fear of angering the Clyde contingent, to whom the famous 
Italian Prime Minister is anathema for having saved his 
country from the anarchy to which Messrs. Wheatley & Co. 
seek to consign Great Britain. It is impossible to judge 
from the outside whether the Herriot Government is likely 
to last much longer or whether there will be a political 
change such as has occurred on this side of the Channel. 
M. Herriot, whose health has unfortunately broken down, 
is seemingly more popular in Defeatist than in patriotic 
French circles, but we cannot measure the present relative 
strength of these two forces. No admirer of France, who 
with Italy, Belgium, and ourselves should constitute the 
Western bulwark of Civilization, can fail to be perturbed 
by such symptoms as the Parliamentary kow-towing to 
Caillaux, the “recognition” of Moscow, the worship of 
Jaurés and the general aggressiveness of French Communism. 


WitHovT anticipating any startling results from Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain’s foreign trip, and while heavily discounting 
The the absurd rumours invariably bred by such 
Pin-Prickers °2 enterprise, we are entitled to expect a 

betterment in Anglo-Italian Press relations 
which of late years have bordered on the grotesque. There 
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were as usual faults on both sides. Indeed, it would ng 
be easy to say which is most to blame for recent mutyl 
pin-pricking. But fairness compels us to admit that, wheress 
there are few international objects more cherished by uw 
official England than Anglo-Italian friendship, ever sing 
the Armistice official England and journalistic England 
have gone out of their way to make themselves offensive tp 
Italy. This contemptuous attitude was all the more gratu 
tous because there was nothing to show for it. Italian 
susceptibilities were deeply wounded without any British 
interest being served, though with that stolid lack of imagin. 
tion, which we euphemistically term ‘“ Anglo-Saxon phlegm,” 
whenever the Italian newspapers began throwing retaliatory 
stones into our garden we were amazed, bewildered, and 
annoyed, and forthwith pulled out of their dusty pigeor 
holes those standardized articles on “‘ Risorgimento” with 
which we habitually seek to silence any Italian complaints a 
British policy. The crisis in Anglo-Italian relations—for it 
was a crisis—culminated last year on the occasion of the 
butchery of a distinguished Italian general at the head of a 
international military mission in Albania, when leadix 
London journals without pausing to express sympathy with 
Italy in this outrage, exploited the affair to “ boost” the 
League of Nations before which Signor Mussolini was sum- 
marily summoned while British Ministers in session at 
Geneva adopted an attitude towards Italy which was 
interpreted as hostile and was anyhow unpardonable 
Signor Mussolini was the last man to take such treatment 
lying down, and all that was gained by the Norwegian 
explorers and the Swedish Socialists who periodically make 
themselves ridiculous in Switzerland was a severe snub for 
the League of Nations from which that body has not ye 
fully recovered. Can we be surprised that Italian news 
papers should have reciprocated when Sir Lee Stack wis 
murdered by our Egyptian protégés in Cairo, and cravel 
in aid the same League of Nations, which is regarded a8 
excellent medicine for everybody else ? Let us hope thal 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain cleared the air in Rome and thal 


henceforward our Conservative Press, at any rate, wil 
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discuss Italian affairs, and treat the Italian Government, 
vith some recollection of the fact that Italy was not merely 
an invaluable but an indispensable Ally in the Great War, 
without whose assistance the Continent would have become 
pan-Germanized. In the eagerness of our Mandarins and 
Mugwumps to forgive our enemies they might at least 
avoid the indecency of forgetting our friends. - 


Tux ostensible object of the British Foreign Minister’s visit 
to Rome was to attend the Council of the League of Nations, 

to which Viscount Cecil of Chelwood (Lord 
porta Robert Cecil) could hardly be sent after his 

last year’s demonstration against the Italian 
Government, although he was included in the Conservative 
Government as a sop to “the League of Nations vote.” 
This Roman gathering of the League, as the phrase goes, 
“cut very little ice,” owing to the explicit request of the 
British Government that the discussion of the Geneva 
Protocol should be postponed—Anglice, “‘shelved”’ or 
“scrapped.” Instead of resenting this demand the authors 
of this document to which Lord Parmoor has committed 
himself—if he could not commit the country—should be 
grateful to Downing Street for adjourning a topic that has 
already convulsed League circles and threatens to explode 
the League should it be pursued. This Protocol remains 
shrouded in mystery and every effort is made by the League 
propagandists at home to prevent the British public from 
appreciating its contents which have no chance of acceptance 
either by Great Britain or by the Overseas Dominions which 
no home Government dare nowadays ignore if any wished 
to do so, and both our Prime Minister and Foreign Minister 
have made it plain that “diplomatic unity” forms the 
basis of Conservative policy. As we donot pretend to regard 
the League of Nations as an effective instrument to prevent 
war, conceivably some of our readers might regard our 
criticisms of the Protocol as inspired by prejudice against 
the Covenant. We shall, therefore, content ourselves with 
quoting the current number of the Rownd Table, which after 
shoving the League down the throats of its readers for the 
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last five years can find nothing bad enough to say of th 
Protocol, which is, as the authors of the latter rightly insig, 
but a logical outcome of the Covenant. The Round Tabi, 
however, needs two articles in which to pour scorn on thy 
Protocol which it evidently resents because it is a develop. 
ment of the Covenant and therefore a reflection on th 
authorship of the Covenant with which the Round Tay 
group were understood to be intimately identified and whic 
in their vanity they regard as something so perfect that it 
may not be altered by a single comma. 


THat angels may rush in where fools fear to tread i 


shown by the Round Table’s bald-headed attack on th} 
Protocol which could hardly be more ferocious | 


“Babble about 


Peace” had that document been inspired by m 


avowed desire to promote war. Its adherents 
are denounced as persons who “babble about peace’ 
while the Bishop of London and other “ leaders of religion 
thought” who had ventured a good word on its behul 
in a letter to The Times are dismissed as “ egregious” 


We shall not begin to believe in the possibility of any seriow f 


League of Nations until the respective partisans of the 


Covenant and the Protocol display somewhat more Christian } 
charity towards one another. We had innocently suppose | 


that the main object of the League of Nations—in fact, 
its raison d ére—was to provide an alternative to wat, 4 
guarantee against war. How often have we not been told 
by Viscount Grey, Lord Robert Cecil, and other enthusiasts 
that had there only been such a League in 1914 there would 
and could have been no Great War and that the only hop 
of preventing its recurrence lies in the League. We stand 
open to correction if we misinterpret its apostles atl 
advocates. What a shock then to read in the Romd 
Table—a cradle of the Covenant—that “to attempt 
make the League a super-State or a guarantee against al 
war is simply to destroy it and prevent it from doing the work 
it is really qualified to perform ” * (our italics). What thea 
becomes of the “war to end war” of which we heard 9 
* See Round Table, December 1924, page 21. 
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much if there be no end to war and mankind is no nearer 
permanent peace under the League than without it? We 
confess to deriving some small consolation from the fact that 
at least the National Review has never joined the Highbrows 
in fooling an innocent public into yet another Fool’s 
Paradise compounded of Covenants and Protocols and other 
“scraps of paper,’ which would have as much effect in 
restraining aggressors as the Hague Conference and the 
reams of regulations it brought forth. According to the 
Round Table in opening the ball against the Protocol : 


Very briefly, the Protocol sets out to abolish aggressive war by creating 
a complete and water-tight system whereby international disputes of every 
sort and kind shall be decided by judicial or arbitral means, and the decisions 


enforced by collective sanctions taken by all members of the League against 


any State which refuses this procedure for pacific settlement. 


A sEconp article in the Round Table which we are specifically 
told represents the entire consortium of the Round Table 
Becneinnn —whoever these may be—comes to. the 
v. Protocol conclusion 


That the Protocol is unworkable, that it would not conduce either to world 
peace or to the prosperity or security of the British Commonwealth, and 
that it should not be accepted in anything like its present form. The 
main reason for this conclusion is that the Protocol proposes to give a body 
of arbitrators appointed by the Council of the League, and acting by a majority, 
the right not only to give a final decision in every international dispute, but 
to impose upon every member of the League the obligation to take sanctions— 
financial, economic, naval and military, all of which involve the declaration of 
a state of war—against any State which rejects the arbitral decision so given. 
This is to give to an unknown group of men, responsible to nobody, the power to 
ps og for the world and to decide when and for what purpose nations should 
go to war. 


After this comprehensive damnation it is no surprise to learn 
on the authority of the Round Table (see p. 3), that “ to 
sign the Protocol would almost certainly destroy the League 
of Nations.” Lord Parmoor, on the other hand, as part 
author of the Protocol takes the diametrically opposite view, 
viz. that to reject the Protocol is to relapse into the age of 
barbarism that preceded the League. When the doctors 
thus violently disagree it is not for laymen to hazard an 
opinion. The advocates of the Protocol point out that 
on its acceptance depends the subsequent disarmament 
conference and that without disarmament there can be 
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no peace. To this the champions of “the Covenant, th 
whole Covenant and nothing but the Covenant” reply 
(see Round Table p. 17), “Nor would the failure of th 
Disarmament Conference to realize a great and dramaty 
success imperil peace. The plain truth is that Europ j 
stabilized to-day. It does not require our guarantee t 
remain stabilized. The whole talk about its being necessary 
to ‘do something’ to prevent Europe sinking in politicd 
chaos is rubbish.” Diatribe No. 2 against the Protocol in 
the Round Table rams home all the points made in Diatrik 
No. 1 and provides this gruesome picture of life under the 
Protocol. 


If we now turn to examine what life under the Protocol would be like, o 
first and most striking discovery will be that every signatory State abandons 
all control over the issue, whether it is to be at peace or at war, at any given 
moment. So long as every State in the world, whether signatory or heathen, 
regulates its international conduct in strict conformity with the rigid set of la 
contained in the Protocol, the British Empire—if it is a signatory—will best 


peace. Let one of them kick over the traces, under whatever provocation, 


with whatever preponderance of justice on its side, and the Empire will bea 
war. It will, at the bidding of the Council of the League, on which it has om 
representative out of ten, enforce an economic blockade, and it will, if called 
on, send its ships and its men, its guns and its aircraft, to take part in active 
operations. It will remain at war until the Council, in its mercy, decides thst 
justice has been done. To assume such obligations as these, with any sub- 
conscious reservation that if fulfilment were unpleasant some way of escap 
could be found, would be both disastrous and dishonourable. To assume 
them with the intention of carrying them out loyally and effectively would 
be a most formidable responsibility, even if the régime of the Protocol, to use 
the language of its authors, were universal. It would imply an immense, and 
in our view an unjustifiable, faith not only in the individuals who constitute 
the Council, but in the existence of an equal level of civilization—if the term may 
be used without offence—amongst the nations of the world. 


When Pacifists fall out, Common Sense may have a chance 
of coming by its own. The only inference to be draw 
from this heated controversy is that the League of Nations 


is a snare and a delusion, because in order to make the. 


Covenant effective as a war preventive nations must be 
asked to do what no self-respecting community can entertail, 
namely, to allow its right to remain at peace or to declare 
war to be exercised by foreigners. Anything less democratic 
than this essay in making the world safe for democracy 
would be hard to conceive. In truth, the Covenant 
futile and the Protocol “ unthinkable.” 
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Oxz of the most illuminating documents recently published 


Vf appeared in The Times (December 11th) in the shape of a 


= letter signed “ Traveller.” If Cabinet Minis- 
Duminating § ters, ex-Ministers, Permanent Officials, able 
ditors, and other men of light and leading could be per- 
suaded to assimilate its contents, they would have more 
chance of avoiding the Booby Traps set for their especial 
benefit abroad. ‘‘ Traveller” tells us that he had just 
returned from a prolonged stay in Russia, where he had had 
ample opportunity of appreciating “the moral degradation 
and physical destruction wrought by the present rulers of 
that unhappy country under the pretence of liberating it 
from the Tsarist and Bourgeois yoke.” On his return he 
had the rare stroke of luck of an intimate heart-to-heart 
talk with “a very high official of the Soviet Government,” 
who chanced to be in the same compartment. Until the 
train crossed the frontier this Official remained “‘ reticent,” 
not to say “surly,” but once over that dreaded line he 
opened out, giving ‘‘ Traveller” ‘“‘a remarkable objective 
analysis of the Communist-Bolshevist mentality.” It was 
indeed, and thanks to ‘ Traveller’s”’ good fortune and 
searching questions there is no longer the shade of a shadow 
ofan excuse for misunderstanding what we are “ up against.” 
The talk centred round the notorious Zinovieff Letter, 
which the “ very high official of the Soviet Government ” 
declared to have provoked an “absurd” controversy. 
“Traveller” at first imagined that his companion regarded 
it a8 a forgery, but the Official explained : 
What I mean is the discussion about its authenticity and as to whether or 
not Zinovieff wrote the manifesto as it was published and on the date is quite 
irrelevant. The essential is that the letter is a true picture of Muscovite methods. 


As for its timeliness, the fright it gave the upper and lower middle classes in 


— not to speak of large sections of the working classes, is proof enough 
Ot that. 


“Traveller's” suggestion that his companion regarded it 
as “true in the higher sense,” provoked this reply : 


_ Tae Orrictan: “Se non e vero, e ben trovato.” It was effective because 
‘twas true. People unwilling or unable to realize that the Soviet Government, 
in order to justify its revolutionary tactics in Russia, must necessarily and 
telentlessly make the most active revolutionary propaganda all over the world, 
have been convinced. 
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He was then asked this question: ‘“‘ You do not think it 
genuine ?” 


Tue OrriciaL: It is always well to begin by supposing the worst. Let y 
suppose that this letter is really a forgery. Can you find me a single Con. 
munist who would be able to say at what points the letter conflicts with his 
creed ? When I read official Russian declarations that the tendency of thy 
document is inconsistent or discordant with Communist tactics or Soviet state. 
craft, I simply smile. Both the document itself and the declarations of its 
inconsistency are entirely at one with our tactics. As regards the document, 
is there anything new in the call to men to form nuclei in the factories? (Q; 
in arms and ammunitions depots? Or in the instructions to make active 
propaganda in the Army and Navy ? These things are the essential dogmas of 
Communist orthodoxy ; the specialities of the firm, if you find that metaphor 
less shocking. 


From the further exchange of views between “ Traveller” 
and the Soviet Official we extract the following: 


OFrricraL: Well, let us say the Zinovieff letter is 
Heard in authentic as well as true. Does it really introduce any 
the Train new factor into Anglo-Russian relations ? Not one—not 

@ single one, 

MysetF: Why ? 

Tue OrriciaL: Why? Because I cannot for one moment imagine that the 
Foreign Office, when wording the clause in the Treaty which binds both sides to 
refrain from propaganda, believed in the sincerity of the people they wer 
negotiating with. They may have thought that the Soviet Government, on 
account of certain pressing and imperative political necessities, may really have 
intended to abandon anti-British propaganda in India, Afghanistan, and els- 
where—for the moment. But they knew perfectly well that the Soviets could 
never sincerely intend to renounce their propaganda for a world revolution 
which includes and is especially directed against all existing British social and 
governmental institutions. 


The “ Traveller,” who was evidently not born yesterday, 
reminded his companion of the Soviet claim “that it 3 
not they who conduct the propaganda,” which elicited this 
cynicism : 

Tue OrFiciaL: That is right as far as it goes, but it takes us nowhere st 
all. World revolution is in fact the special function of the Third Internationsl 
But to-day the organic unity of the Soviet Government and the Third Intet- 
national has become so axiomatic that highly placed Soviet officials prefer not 
to expose themselves to the ridicule which the denial of so patent a fact would 
bring on them. Look at Rakovsky’s reply. He clings desperately to the 


authenticity question in a vain endeavour to avoid the question of the relations 
of the Soviet Government and the Third International. 


Later on the Soviet Official obligingly explained the psy: 
chology of the Moscow Camarilla, incidentally justifying 
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everything urged against them in the Morning Post, the 
Patriot, and elsewhere. According to their own spokesman : 


Russian Communists and the rest of Europe speak different moral and intel- 
lectual languages. Not only so. Their way of thinking and their conception 
of morality are all at odds. An Englishman believes in fair play, good faith, 
reliability, and the carrying out of his word as if it were his bond. The flesh 
may be weak sometimes, but his moral sense remains sound, and he regards 
as immoral even in himself actions and thoughts which fall short of his con- 
ception. But your active Russian Communist has a totally different conception 
of morality. His moral code is based on the interests of the Communist Party 
and of the proletariat, and ultimately of the world revolution. Whatever works 
against the objects and interests of his party is immoral. He believes as fer- 
vently in his own conception as the Briton does in his. 


“Traveller” remarked: “It does not sound promising for 
an understanding.” The Official answered : 


No, at present all talk is futile. We talk past each other. The Communist 
is often called the worst names—and justly, from every point of view but his 
own. But since your good is his evil, he cannot be got to acknowledge your 
evil, which is his good. The two loyalties are incompatible. 


“Traveller”: ‘But that cuts away the basis of everything.” 


OrriciaL: Of course. Take contracts. A loan gets repaid only if repay- 
ment, when it falls due, is to the advantage and profit of the U.S.S.R. Other- 
wise the loan is not repaid, and the so-called interests of the so-called proletariat 
cover all default. Just so, also, the Soviet defends its exactions from its own 
miserable population. Nationalization, sequestration, municipalization, con- 
fiscation and annulment, and whatever Marxian jargon the Soviet may use to 
translate your simple English words theft and ruin, all definitely rank as laud- 
able measures for the benefit of the proletariat. As for the bourgeoisie, they 
are sheep for the shearing. If the scissors snip the skin, so much the worse 
for them. In short, the U.S.S.R. in dealing with non-Communists consider 
that any idiots outside who believe in their word and signature are there to 
be exploited in the interests of the proletariat. 


The Correspondent of The Times concluded his priceless 
narrative thus : 

_ Thad heard enough. A change from train to boat supervened, and I lost 
sight of my companion. He had expounded the Communist code of morality 


to a person who, he thought, did not matter. I dare say if he had thought I 
mattered he would have talked quite differently. 


Wz make no apology for these copious extracts from this 
all-important letter to The Times, which we are enabled to 
A Hopeless do by the courtesy of the Editor. Nor need 
Contest we emphasize the lessons of this remarkable 

conversation, which have a direct and wide 
bearing on British Foreign Policy extending far beyond 
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Anglo-Russian relations, It demonstrates afresh the hope 
lessness of any political contest between the unsuspecting 
trustful, truthful, conventional Englishman—who “ plays 
the game” according to certain rules—and the crafty, 
unscrupulous, mendacious Bolshevist or Prussian, who jj 
bound by no rules and to whom international diplomacy 
is simply an opportunity for lying, intrigue, and treachery, 
if thereby the object can be gained. In such eyes treaties 
or any other written engagements are mere “scraps ¢ 
paper,” to be torn up directly they have serve 
their purpose. We bracket the Prussian with the Russian 
Bolshevist because there is no moral difference betwee 
their mentality—as we learn from the Bismarckian revel. 


tions as well as from the pre-war and _ post-war diplo | 
macy of Berlin. Indeed, the Prussianized German is th 


more formidable from the British point of view, fist) 


because he usually has more brains, and secondly becaus | 
he can manipulate Western Democratic catchwords, ani} 


by his kultur he hypnotizes the intellectuals of the civilizi 
world on both sides of the Atlantic. Against calculated 
falsehood and deliberate fraud what chance, we should 
like to know, have our public school and University states 
men, who are “honest to the verge of simplicity ”—sudh 
as several who could be named, though they shall be name- 
less—experienced Parliamentarians of irreproachable charac 
ter who, when some Berlin or Moscow swindle is explained 
to them are liable to say, “‘ You are surely not trying to 
persuade me that the Russians or the Prussians (as the case 
may be) are deliberately cutting off their noses to spite 
their faces” or take refuge in some other equally futile 
tag inspired by their ingrained inability to realize the totally 
different mentality and morality so lucidly expounded by 
the Soviet Official in the train. It is indeed fortunate that 
none of our impeccable Front Benchers occupied “ Travel 
ler’s ” seat in this compartment, as in that case the col 
versation might have been abruptly ended by some such 
fatuity as: ‘‘ You musn’t expect me to believe that aly 
body of responsible statesmen, either in Moscow or él 
where, would knowingly repudiate their own signature 0 
anything so sacred as a Treaty.” 
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Tue suggestive conversation between Traveller’ and the 
“very high” Soviet official quoted on a previous page, 
gained additional significance from the sub- 

Leader and, sequent debate in the House of Commons on 
sista the Zinovieff letter—a subject on which, in 

the eyes of their Moscow friends, British Labour politicians 
are becoming more “absurd” than ever. It is not for us 
to complain, as-it is a positive Godsend to the Conservative 
Party that Socialist simpletons should pursue this “ forgery.” 
There was a danger lest the affaire Zinovieff might “ peter 
out” after the General Election and of Conservative Front- 


| Benchers exhorting us “to let bygones be bygones.” For- 
| tunately, under the stimulus of the loss of 40 or 50 seats 
| which the electioneering experts of the Labour Party debit 


to the publication of the Zinovieff letter at the psychological 
moment, the rank and file decline to let the matter drop, 


_ and their “‘ Leaders” have no choice but to do as they are 
_ bidden. It is all to the good. The more the facts sink into 


the public mind the worse for the Socialist cause. Doubtless 
one object of this campaign is to render Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald’s position untenable, and when we find “hot air 
merchants” such as Mr. J. H. Thomas putting themselves 
at the head of what may be called “ the Zinovieff section ” 
of the Labour Party and thumping the tub with the best 
of them, we may inquire whether his objective is the defence 
or the downfall of his Chief. The ex-Prime Minister’s 
position is positively pitiable. He obviously believes—and 
indeed knows—the Zinovieff letter is genuine, or he would 
never have denounced it as he did in his despatch to Rakov- 
sky, but he dare not say so for fear of offending the followers 
he is afraid to lead. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was therefore 
reduced to informing the House of Commons, “I am not 
convinced of the authenticity of the letter; I am not con- 
vinced that it is a forgery.” 


Mr. AusteN CHAMBERLAIN had, meanwhile, conclusively 
established the authenticity of the disputed document, as 
to which his predecessor was clearly of the same mind 
as himself when he personally amended and strengthened 
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the draft reply to the Soviet emissary in London. Indeed, 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald would be manifestly unfit fo 

any position of responsibility were he capabk 
E>. s0F of thus dealing with a “forgery,” or, for that 
Minisrer matter, with any document of the authenticity 

of which he entertained doubt. The account 
which we gave of this astonishing episode in the last number 
of the National Review is correct in every detail. It was 
not the Daily Mail that supplied the Zinovieff letter to the 
Government any more than it was the Government that 
supplied it to the Daily Mail, but the nation and the Empire 
owe its publication on the eve of the election exclusively t 
the Daily Mail, as, but for our contemporary’s acquiring 
a copy of the Zinovieff letter, another copy of which had 
reposed for several days in the Foreign Office, there it would 
have remained until after Polling Day. It was the public 
spirited and patriotic action of the Daily Mail in distributin 
copies of its copy of the original to the Press generally m 
October 24th that made the Foreign Office realize that 
murder would out. Whereupon, having the approved and 
amended draft Reply returned by the then Foreign Minister 
—who was away electioneering—the Foreign Office officials, 
with a single eye to saving the head of their Department— 
whom they had served with unfaltering loyalty—took the 
initiative of making an official publication of the Zinovielt 
letter together with the Reply passed by the Prime Minister. 
Were he a free agent, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald would be 
the first to acknowledge that not only had his Department 
comported itself with correctitude, but that it had gone out 
of its way to save the Government and the Labour Party 
by forestalling the Daily Mail which, but for its promptitude, 
would have had the field to itself. In that event the Foreign 
Minister would have been convicted of the outrage 
bottling the Zinovieff letter together with his repudiation 
of it. 


No permanent official of the Foreign Office stood to gain 
anything but abuse by what was done. It was only the 
Foreign Minister who could conceivably score—and who would 
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have been damned but for the activity of his Department—. 
had he been man enough to stand to his guns and to 

publicly inform the Communists of Moscow 
Th. that no British Government would tolerate 
such “monkey tricks’”»—to borrow the 
phrase he had previously applied to them. Many Socialist 
seats might have been saved had the Socialist Leader been 
in a position to take the only self-respecting line instead of 
meanly suggesting that subordinates were at fault. Accept- 
ing the suggestion of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald (endorsed by 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain) that there was ‘“‘a misunder- 
standing between the officials and himself ’*—presumably 
owing to his absence—over the actual publication of the 
Zinovieff letter and what he called ‘“‘ the despatch to Mr. 
Rakovsky,” would he have us believe that if, after receiving, 
reading, strengthening, and returning the draft of this 
“despatch,” he had received a telegram from the Depart- 
ment while he was electioneering in some such terms as 
these on the 24th October: ‘‘ Have just ascertained the 
Daily Mail has secured copy of Zinovieff letter identical 
with official copy and is about to publish—what shall we 
do?” that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald would have replied : 
“Please do nothing beyond suggesting that Daily Mail 
version is a forgery and a mere electioneering manceuvre. 
Shall speak in this sense to-night.”” That, after all, would 
have been the only alternative to what was actually done, 
and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s last state would have been 
much worse than his first state, as he would have put him- 
self completely in the power of Zinovieff—who notoriously 
despises him—who could, at any moment have blasted him 
by producing the authentic office copy of the “ forgery.” 
What is quite certain is that the then Prime Minister had 
no intention whatsoever of publishing anything until after 
Polling Day, and that but for the enterprise of the Daily 
Mail the electors would have voted in ignorance of the fact 
that the Moscow Government was engaged in engineering 
a revolution in this country, while our Government was 
Proposing to finance them with a subsidy in the form of 
a guaranteed loan. 
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We welcome the windfall of the Zinovieff letter, and tng 
that the Labour politicians will never leave it alone. They 
« Asking for” have already been two inquiries—one by thy 
Prac late Government which decamped from Down 

ing Street so as to avoid reaching any con 
clusion, and the other by the present Government, of which 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain gave the House of Commons x 
complete an account as was possible. Why not invite the 
League of Nations—in any intervals that its telepathists 
can spare from their latest hobby—to hold a third inquiry 
in which the assistance of Zinovieff might be usefully 
enlisted. So far, the laugh is with him. He has attained 
his object of producing a panic among the bourgeois and 
capitalist “rabbits” of Western Europe. But the attitud 
of British Socialists can only serve to confirm his contempt 
for them. What does it all mean? Why do they resent 
the unimpeachable sentiments and stimulating advice s¢ 
forth by Zinovieff in the name of the Communist Inte 
national and on behalf of his own colleagues in the Moscor 
Government to Comrade McManus in this country ? What 
is amiss with the Zinovieff letter? It might be as well i 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. J. H. Thomas, Mr. Wheatley, 
or some other mouthpiece of the Millennium based on “ class 
warfare’ would apply their minds to the problem whith 


puzzles the Russian Bolsheviks equally with ourselves | 


Zinovieff, as an expert, merely advised his English pupils 
how to tread in Russian footsteps, which the Delegation of 
British Trade Unionists that lately toured Russia in the 
name of the British proletariat continually assured their 
hosts was the aim and object of their existence. It is all 
very well for doubting Thomases, and any other two-headed 
nightingales among the Socialists, to pose as Moderates and 
Parliamentarians at Westminster, but it really won’t wash 
when they send the Purcells, Ben Tilletts, and Bramleys 
spout Bolshevism in Moscow. These men were the author 
ized and appointed representatives of the Trade Union 
Congress, which we are continually invited to admire as 4 
sober and serious body, as hostile to Communists as ou! 
Conservatives. Listen to the President of the Trade Union 
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Congress (Mr. Purcell) at Baku on November 29th. In 
what respect, we may ask, does he differ from Zinovieff, 
and how can his colleagues in the Labour Movement have 
the face to repudiate Zinovieff ? 

The hour is near at hand when the British proletariat will put an end to 
that gang (Liberals and Conservatives). We have come to Russia not only 
to bring to you the fraternal greeting of our workers, but also to think out 
together further methods of struggle. You belong to the class which with- 
stood all attacks so gallantly. Your devotion to the revolution has won you 


a success which will be used by the proletariat of the whole world. You 
have won it uader the guidance of the greatest among men.—LENIN. 


On another occasion, in the same tone, Mr. Purcell, gazing 
on the ruin wrought in Russia, exclaimed, “‘ Let us have the 


same changes in Great Britain,” while Mr. B. Tillett roused 


a Communist meeting with the cry, ‘‘ Long live the Pro- 
letarian Revolution.” It is not for such men to treat any- 
thing so obvious as the Zinovieff letter as anything but 
genuine. They “ask for” tips from Zinovieff. 


THE new French Ambassador in London (Monsieur de 
Fleuriau) is in every respect persona grata to official as to 
unofficial world in England. He is among 
bia the few foreigners who knows and under- 
stands our peculiar selves, thanks to his pro- 
longed experience of us during the Cambon régime, when 


_M. de Fleuriau became the right-hand man of his famous 


chief, Monsieur Paul Cambon, a great public servant of two 
nations—the one he represented and that to which he was 
accredited. The more we learn of the inner history of the 
decisive hours in July-August 1914, when the fate of 
European Civilization literally trembled in the balance, the 
larger grows our debt due to the steadfast, resourceful, and 
effective labours of the French Embassy, in which Monsieur 
de Fleuriau, though a self-effacing, was an indispensable 
element. It was a tragedy for Europe that when the time 
came for making peace skilled French diplomats should 
have been brushed aside, together with our own, in favour 
of the wordy amateurs who ostensibly went to Paris to 
show all grandmothers how eggs should be sucked—with the 


results that confront us everywhere. The Versailles Treaty 
VOL, LXXXIV 48 
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was wittily christened “ La Revanche of the Old Diplomacy, 
While welcoming the coming guest, Englishmen have joined 
in speeding the parting guest. The withdrawal of th 
Comte de St. Aulaire and his accomplished family fron 
Albert Gate provoked no little surprise in London, whic, 
could not guess the reason. It is ascribed by enterprising 
French journalists to an intrigue between Mr. Ramy 
MacDonald and M. Herriot, who apparently laboured unde 
the illusion that his Socialist friend was a fixture at Chequers! 
Of this we know nothing—it is not our business. But we 
may be permitted to express regret if any lack of considen. 
tion was shown in Paris to the late French Ambassador in 
London. The Comte de St. Aulaire held one of the mos 
impossible posts in Europe with distinction, grace, and wit, 
In a diplomatic sense he kept his end up in circumstances 
of which his compatriots can have but faint conception, 
His first experience was of Lord Curzon, who is describel 
in Lord Bertie’s Diary as “ Francophobe.” After that 
Monsieur de St. Aulaire had to deal with a professionl 
Pacifist and avowed pro-German. The French Embassy 
was hardly a bed of roses. 


It is a very shocking reflection that until catastrophe 
actually occurs it seems to be impossible to make Parlia- 
Egypt mentary Statesmanship realize that any situa- 

tion can. be critical and that matters cannot 
be allowed to drift. The lives of splendid, single-minded, 
devoted public servants, such as Sir Lee Stack, have to be 
sacrificed in order that Home Governments may be momet- 
tarily aroused from their self-complacency. Then for 4 
time there is excitement, bustle, and a tremendous show of 
vigour until the hot fit passes away and we resume the old 
groove until the next disaster. There had been abundant 
murder of British officers and British officials since Egypt 
under Wilsonian inspiration had been launched on a carétt 
of “ self-determination.”” But none of the victims had been 
important enough to open the eyes of the Powers that welt 
to the crisis on the Nile. It needed something more sé 
sational—so the Sudan lost her Governor-General and the 
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Egyptian Army its Sirdar. Until this assassination Zaghlul 
and Co., who were just as responsible for the crimes of their 
followers a8 Michael Collins and Co. for the work of the 
Irish “ murder gangs,” had been treated as though they 
were the opposite numbers of our Responsible Statesmen— 
men animated by similar motives to those we credit our- 
selves with—whose main idea was the Progress of Egypt 
and the prosperity of her people. But the cold-blooded 
butchery of Sir Lee Stack in broad daylight in the streets 
of Cairo caused a rapid revision of values, and at last 
Downing Street (where fortunately new brooms had been 
enlisted) woke up and saw things as they were. Stern and 
impressive measures were rapidly taken that were calcu- 
lated to teach the “‘ politically minded ”’ effendi that murder 
was not always a paying proposition. Apology was insisted 
on, and redress demanded, so far as reparation could be 
made by a fine, Egpytian officers and units were ordered 
out of the Sudan, and on Zaghlul demurring to accept these 
and other terms, Lord Allenby—who had undeniably culti- 
vated excessive detachment prior to this alarm bell being 
sounded—informed Zaghlul that the Custom House would 
be seized, as was done. Whereupon that sinister charlatan 
resigned the Premiership. He was succeeded by a ministry 
of more moderate men who appreciated that for once a 
British Government must not be trifled with, and accepted 
all our demands. Meanwhile busybodies at home had been 
muttering “‘ League of Nations,” and it had to be explained 
to that body that this was not their job. Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin and his colleagues have now to think out a policy 
for Egypt—no easy matter. The murderers of Sir Lee 
Stack are still at large. 


AFTER a preliminary meeting of the newly elected Parliament 
in the first week of December for the swearing-in of members 
The Oven and the election of a speaker—Mr. Whitley 
of Parl saad being confirmed in that position amid the 

customary shower of bouquets—the formal 
Opening was made by the King in person with the magnificent 
medieval ritual which gives immense pleasure to all spectators 
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and certainly does not decline in popularity in this age of 
progress. The Speech from the Throne, for which we neg 
hardly say His Majesty’s Ministers are entirely responsible 
was of portentous length, designed as it was to cover the ful 
programme of one or more Sessions. After the convention 
reference to our “ friendly relations”? with foreign Powers, 
allusion was made to the Anglophobe campaign in Egypt 
and the Sudan “inspired rather than discouraged by the 
Government of Zaghlul Pasha,” which had “ culminated in 
the murder of Sir Lee Stack,” which had “obliged my 
Government to demand redress.” These demands had 
been accepted by the present Egyptian Government, and 
were intended “to secure respect for those interests which 
are of vital concern to my Empire and which my Government 
specifically reserved to their absolute discretion when my 
Protectorate over Egypt was withdrawn. “ Deep interest” 
was expressed in the League of Nations, coupled with the 
statement that the Government had already begun “to 
examine the weighty question” raised by the Geneva 
Protocol. Then came the inevitable but none the less wel 
come announcement, “my Government are unable to 
recommend to your consideration the Treaties with the 
Government of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics 


signed on the 8th of August.” ‘ Normal intercourse” | 


was desirable between the two countries, but was conditional 
on “the strict fulfilment of those conditions of friendly 
international intercourse which have been repeatedly placed 
before the Soviet Government and accepted by them par 
ticularly at the moment of the establishment of diplomatic 
relations.” 


Tue Speech from the Throne recited the conclusion of the 
recent Anglo-German Commercial Treaty (which, unles 
; violently differing from other Anglo-German 
ee _ arrangements, is likely to prove more bene 

ficial to German than to British interests for 
the simple reason that whereas German negotiators regard 
the prosperity of the Fatherland as their exclusive pI 
occupation, British negotiators are less jealous concerning 
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British interests, being over-solicitous that nothing should 
be done detrimental to the “spiritual home” of too many 


persons in this country with some pull on Downing Street) 


and the agreement to cede a portion of the province of Juba- 
land to Italy. Almost the only surprise in the King’s Speech 
was the popular announcement that “my eldest son,” 
after visiting South Africa, West Africa, and St. Helena, 
would proceed to the Argentine on the invitation of the 
President and Government of the Republic. Owing to the 
leakage of some Cabinet Minister—whose identity should 
not be difficult to discover—this State secret had been dis- 
closed to a Radical provincial journal, and was published 
in its columns some time before it was mentioned by the King 
at the opening of Parliament. There are likely to be many 
similar “indiscretions” in a Cabinet overloaded with 
Coalition cargo. The Imperial section of the Royal Speech 
left nothing to be desired and, without being unduly sanguine, 
it is permissible to hope that with Mr. Stanley Baldwin as 
Prime Minister and Mr. Amery as Colonial Secretary, we may 
at last get a real move on and translate some of our Imperial 
oratory into Imperial policy. The important speech 
delivered during the Debate on the Address by the head 
of the Imperial Government foreshadowing the Fiscal 


_ programme has been referred to in an earlier page of this 


number. Ministers have made a good beginning by their 
specific pledges, which will wipe out the deplorable impression 
made throughout the British Empire by the decision of the 
late unlamented House of Commons to scrap the programme 
of the last Imperial Conference : 


It is the firm conviction of my Government that in the closest co-operation 
with the Governments of my Dominions and of India in all matters of mutual 
coneern lies the key both to industrial progress and to the increasing unity 
and strength of the Empire, and this will be a guiding principle of their 
administration. 

The policy of encouraging Empire settlement and mutual trade between 
the various parts of my Empire is one which my advisers deem to be of the 
greatest importance, and to which they will steadfastly adhere. 

Proposals based upon the recommendations of the Imperial Economie 
Conference of last year will be submitted for granting further preferences on 
goods imported into this country from the Empire. ' 

My Government propose, in accordance with the resolution of the last 


Imperial, Conference, to proceed with plans already made for enlarging the 
Naval Base at Singapo 
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Tue “members of the House of Commons,” for whom om 
paragraph of all Royal speeches is expressly reserved, hayy 

heard so often of every Government’s ap. 
High Flees bition to combine “ economy with efficiency” 

that all such phrases are nowadays taken y 
common form. It will be a most agreeable surprise shou 
the present Government prove more economical and mor 
efficient than previous Governments, though we trust thi 
a Baldwin Cabinet will never fall to the Coalition leva, 
We shall believe in substantial remissions of taxation onl 
when they materialize. Meanwhile, we warn our reades 
against the gossip that will develop as the Budget approachy 
of “a shilling” or “two shillings” off the Income Ta 
Thanks to our annual American tribute, the American 
Finance Minister had been lately enabled to remit taxation 
to the tune of £25,000,000 to American plutocrats, From 
the moment British politicians of all Parties decided in 
their wisdom that British taxpayers rather than Germa 
taxpayers should pay the costs of the Great War they laid 
permanently on our shoulders those “‘ heavy burdens ” whieh, 
in the words of the Royal Speech, are “a hindrance to the 
revival of enterprise and employment.”’ We cannot reaso 
ably expect to have it both ways. To spare Germany 
always meant to punish England. This has been the policy 
of successive British Governments since the Armistice 
International Radicals and International Socialists have 
something to answer for, being congenitally ready to sacrifice 
national to international interests. But Internatioml 
Conservatives, working hand in glove with Internation 
Financiers, are infinitely more mischievous and more dat- 
gerous, because, by calling themselves ‘“ Conservatives’ 
they are able to play the enemy’s game without arousilg 
suspicion in the Carlton Club or the Primrose League whith 
will swallow almost anything ticketed ‘‘ Conservative,” evél 
when it is pure pro-Germanism, as has been the attitude 
of Conservative Foreign Ministers since the autumn of 1918 
Unofficial England is anything but pro-German. Oficial 
England is little else. Let those who can explain the enigi 
of this sinning against the light by Statesmen who have 
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never had any national mandate to transfer the taxes that 
should be paid by Germany on to British shoulders. 


As we have repeated ad nauseam—what there has been 
no attempt to deny—no effort was made to make Germany 
. pay one farthing of British war costs, although 
eioion the Electorate were defrauded of their votes 
before the Paris Peace Conference by a 

positive undertaking in that sense. It is a painful topic. 
Let us recur to the Speech from the Throne at the opening 
of Parliament which detected “signs of improvement” in 
trade and industry, though the volume of unemployment 
caused “grave concern.” Ministers would introduce a Bill 
“for safeguarding employment in efficient industries where, 
after inquiry, the need for such exceptional action is 
established.” As regards Housing, they would encourage 
“the private builder and the occupying owner,” while 
devoting their attention “‘to overcoming the rising cost” 
of construction and the shortage of skilled labour. They 
would likewise utilize any “new methods of construction ” 
that might be available, and they would give special attention 
to the problem of the slums. There was also a pledge 
of constructive legislation concerning insurance, old age 
pensions, and education, while in the first instance the 
Agricultural problem would be referred to a Conference of 
landowners, farmers, and workers, with a view to seeing 
whether it is possible to create “ the stable basis of a national 
agricultural policy.” Effect would be given to the proposals 
of the late Government for the encouragement of the sugar- 
beet industry and would provide, where practicable, for the 
marking of imported foodstuffs. Steps would be taken to 
carry out the recommendations of the Committee on the 
use of preservatives and colouring matter in food, while a 
Royal Commission had been appointed to investigate the 
general question of food prices, especially the differences 
between the prices paid by the consumer and those received 
by the producer. Many other measures were foreshadowed, 
most of which, unless this Government and this Parliament 
are vastly different from all preceding Governments and 
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Parliaments are likely to be dropped before the end of th 
Session, though conceivably some minor legislation may 
reach the Statute Book. Two subjects, conspicuous by 
their absence from the King’s Speech, is the Reform of the 
House of Lords which looms large in Conservative propa. 
ganda and the Political Levy of Trade Unions, whereby 
Conservative working-men are forced to finance Socialist 
propaganda and Socialist politicians. Without a generous 
application of ‘‘ Ginger” by our Back Benchers, our Front 
Benchers are likely to “forget” this all-important Trade 
Union Scandal. 


WE are not in the least tempted to mislead our readers 
by pretending that the twenty score Conservative Members 

. in our new House of Commons see eye to 
eye with one another on all public questions, 

>“ To do so would be ludicrous in face of the 
notorious fact that an active and aggressive section of ou 
Party devoted most of last year to intriguing against the 
Conservative Leader, with a view to reviving one or other 
rotten form of Coalition Government, and though sitting 
in Council with Mr. Baldwin in “the shadow Cabinet” 
were conspiring with their newspaper friends outside to 
compass his and its destruction. The Prime Minister, with 
a magnanimity which we sincerely trust will not prove 
to have been misplaced, has rewarded the more important 
Intriguers with high office in his present Cabinet, while the 
lesser ones occupy lesser offices in the Ministry. That such 
arrangements provoke regret and apprehension goes without 
saying. But it is neither for the Liberal Charabanc—the 
noble forty-two—nor for the attenuated Labour Party to 
taunt Ministerialists with their lack of harmony. A more 
distracted and divided body than the forty-two—skyed m 
the back benches of the Opposition—it would be impossible 
to imagine unless it be their Socialist neighbours. ‘The 
Charabanc is split into three divergent sections which regard 
each other with anything but affection. There is first the 
“bulk” of the Liberal Party who more or less accept Mr. 
Lloyd George’s temporary “Chairmanship,” the Party 
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leader being in Palestine; then there is an avowedly 
Radical group of perhaps ten, of whom Mr. Walter Runciman 
is the bell-wether; and finally a handful who obviously 
owing their seats to Conservative support hesitate to go 
into opposition to the Government. ‘‘ Labour” is likewise 
seething with internal resentment, mutual recrimination, 
and personal antagonisms, -Mr, Ramsay MacDonald retains 
the titular leadership of the Socialists:aimply because any 
vacancy would produce a split between ‘spurious moderates 
and the sham “‘ wild men,” each, 9f which-sections blames 
the other for the recent catastrophe. But unless the ex- 
Prime Minister returns from’ his impending holiday in 
Panama—an ominous goal for politicians—in a vastly 
different mood from his present one, it is doubtful as to how 
long his followers will tolerate “‘the man who made the 
mess” of a wonderful opportunity, and whose clumsiness 
installed a Conservative Government in power with a record 
majority. 


Sm Ropert Horne might be well advised to drop a hint 
to his over-assiduous newspaper claque to give the public 
The Hornites ° respite from rumours concerning his political 

ambitions. It is believed that he expected to 
become Chancellor of the Exchequer on the formation of 
the present Government on the strength of having held that 
office in the Coalition—not that this prospect elated any 
considerable proportion of tax-payers who recollected the 
Home Budgets as combining intensive taxation with abnormal 
surpluses. Fleet Street had, nevertheless, ear-marked that 
office for their hero. But Mr. Stanley Baldwin was only 
in a position to offer Sir Robert Horne the Ministry of Labour 
which is discounted as “inferior” by careerists.” The 
proposal was declined. Just as Sir Robert had in the hectic 
days of Welsh wizardry acquired the Exchequer long coveted 
by Mr. Winston Churchill, so in these more humdrum times 
Mr. Churchill has his tit-for-tat over his former Coalition 
friend, and Lord Beaverbrook’s newspapers shed bitter tears 
at every pore over the “exclusion” of their candidate. 
The Labour Ministry is obviously one of the most important 
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offices in the eyes of any man who is keener on gery; 
his country than on advancing himself. Subsequently g) 
Robert relinquished the Deputy-Chairmanship of “Bal. 
win’s,” where he was generously placed by the present 
Prime Minister on the collapse of the Coalition, and is noy 
making an extensive tour in the East. Nevertheless, yw 
have vociferous announcements of early vacancies in the 
newly formed Cabinet for which the distinguished tours 
is billed by his claque. Not being in the confidence of 
Downing Street, we have no means of verifying such su. 
gestions. They may or may not be well founded. With 
so many Coalitioners already in the Government, yet mor 
Coalitioners may be introduced. We cannot, however, resist 
the feeling that the Hornites take themselves somewhat 
too seriously. Sir Robert’s prestige in Parliament is largely 
due to his reputation as an Industrial Magnate, just as his 
celebrity in the business world is partly due to his fame as 
a Parliamentarian. His career is eloquent evidence of the 
power of the Press. 


THE suggestion that every politician has his price—though 
all may not have their McVitie—is happily confuted in the 
case of men of the moral calibre of Theodor 
Unto Roosevelt, John Morley, and M. Clemenceau. 
We related in a previous number Roosevelt's 
honourable refusal to allow a plutocratic friend to provide 
him with a free house in Washington when he became 
Vice-President of the United States, though he was far from 
rich and his office was poorly paid. We also mentioned 
the high-minded rejection by John Morley (then editor of 
the Fortnightly Review) of Andrew Carnegie’s offer to give 
him a house as a mark of admiration. It never oc¢ 
to either Roosevelt or Morley that you could take money 
or its equivalent from political admirers who were no relation. 
M. Clemenceau has lately astonished the American public 
—who rate latter-day politicians even lower than we dom 
this country—by his blunt refusal of the princely sum of 
$50,000 (substantially more than £10,000) for ten articles 
on the present political situation offered by an American 
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publication syndicate. According to an Associated Press 
telegram from Paris, November Ist (see New York Times, 
November 2nd). 


The Tiger welcomed the stranger affably in his literary lair, a weather-beaten 
little cottage at Sainte Hermine, on the windswept Vendee coast. 

“T can’t accept,” he said. ‘If I write anything for you I must write 
what I think, and if I write what I think it is certain to create a whole lot of 
trouble. 

“There is enough trouble now,”’ he added; ‘‘ why cause more ?”” 

The war-time Premier then invited the agent to a modest luncheon served 
in his kitchen, direct from the stove to the table, and confided : 

“T have just finished the first volume of my life’s work. I had been working 
at it since 1919. ‘The second volume will take me five years to write, and the 
third and last a like period. Come and see me in ten years; we may do 
business,” 

Clemenceau, who has just turned 83, is robust and alert and gives every 
evidence of splendid health. The American felt that the implied belief that 
Clemenceau would live to see 93 was no idle boast. 

Clemenceau is a poor man and lives frugally. His monthly expenses are 
probably less than 4,000 francs, or roughly $200. 

This cablegram might have been deemed worth reproducing 
in London newspapers, but for its implied reflection on those 
“responsible statesmen ’’ nearer home who will write almost 


anything anywhere provided they are sufficiently paid. 


Taat good intentions are not an infallible guide to conduct 
was demonstrated afresh by the blunder that was made in 
Well Meant allowing the name of a conspicuous Indian 

Rajah to be suppressed in a recent sensational 
case. In the first place, such action tends to confirm the 
widespread suspicion that with all our boasted “ equality 
before the law” in practice different measures are meted 
out to the important and to the unimportant. Secondly, 
such secretiveness on such an occasion was bound to defeat 
its own object, its inevitable result being that the Court 
would be one of few places in the civilized or uncivilized 
World where the real name of “Mr. A.” might not be 
mentioned. It was common property elsewhere—being 
Whispered all over London and published in several other 
capitals—so much so that, at last, the official embargo was 
removed, and this unhappy victim of a blackmailing gang, 
of supposedly white persons, was revealed as that distin- 
guished and meritorious nobleman, Rajah Sir Hari Singh, 
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the heir of the great Maharajah of Kashmir, whom in th 
natural course of events he will succeed. To His Highney 
many apologies are owing for the infamous manner in whid 
he has been betrayed and plundered. It may go far 
sap his faith in our race, while the episode cannot fail t 
do harm in India from every point of view except thi 
of local Bolshevists, who are exploiting it both against thy 
“Satanic Government” and against the Ruling Princes 
The youthful Rajah had the misfortune while abroad to 
trapped, like many other young men of fortune who fil 
an easy prey to predatory blackguardism everywhere, | 
was intelligible that “‘ reasons of State ”’ should be regarded 
by the British Government—presumably the Indian Office~ 
and by the Judge (Lord Darling), who tried the case, a 
justifying an effort to keep “Mr. A.’s” real name out of 
the case, though a moment’s reflection should have made 
the authorities realize the hopelessness of any such 
manecuvre. Anonymity could only whet the genenl 
curiosity, aroused by a drama that was at once so exciting 
and so unsavoury, that it literally monopolized public 
attention during its protracted performance. This deplorable 
affair subsequently caused some searching of heart when 
people began to inquire whether it was absolutely necessary 
in the interests of justice to bring the social underworld 
into court—whether in fact there was not too much playing 
to the gallery. 


We have more than once mentioned Lord Bertie’s Diary 
as a mine of inside knowledge not otherwise available 

Another book by an eminent expert in inter 
national events and European personalities 
is Through Thirty Years—a Personal Narrative, by Henry 
Wickham Steed (2 vols., Heinemann, London, 32s. mt). 
The author being a man of brilliant parts with exceptional 
opportunities of acquiring first-hand information could no 
fail, if he tried, to be both instructive and stimulating 
Mr. Steed’s long association with The Times, which he 
edited at the end of the Northcliffe régime, adds authortty 
to everything he writes on the subjects he has made bis 
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own. His revelations concerning the sinister effort of Inter- 
national Financiers to intimidate The Times from doing its 
duty at the crisis of July-August 1914 helps us to under- 
stand their post-war labours for their “spiritual home.” 
Another readable book is The Passing Years (Constable, 
London, price 10s. 6d.), being reminiscences by one of the 
most fascinating figures of his day and generation, who, 
though described as “the late” Lord Willoughby de Broke, 
is ever present in spirit among his friends as on the many 
fields he adorned. Comparatively late in life he developed 
striking platform gifts, and quite naturally, as though to the 
manner born, he emerged as a master of crisp and nervous 
prose—a judgment confirmed by many pages of his last 
book. Another delightful volume which we cannot over- 
praise because it is a model biography—in tone, temper, 
style, and length—is John, Viscount Morley, by Brigadier- 
General John H. Morgan (John Murray, 10s. 6d. net). 
Lord Morley forbade his representatives to publish 
his biography. He may have been appalled by the por- 
tentous tomes in which every dreary detail in the career 
of Responsible Statesmen—who loom so large while they 
are alive and seem so small once they are dead—are set 
out by devout biographers. John Morley would have 
appreciated his friend General Morgan’s “ Appreciation ” 
and would have admired its literary qualities. Another 
attractive book that needs no recommendation to our 
readers is Fifty Years of Eton in Prose and Verse, by Hugh 
Macnaghten, Vice-Provost of Eton (George Allen and Unwin, 
Lid., 7s. 6d. net), much of which appeared in the National 
Review, to the delight of old Etonians and non-Etonians. 
A book well worth dipping into, and especially enjoyable 
to all lovers of cricket, is Lord Hawke’s Recollections and 
Reminiscences (Williams & Norgate, 12s. 6d. net), which is 
full of capital stories. Nor must we omit to mention Lady 
Kitty Vincent’s shrewd and entertaining monograph, Good 
Manners (Hodder & Stoughton, 7s. 6d. net), which will 
enable our readers to visit their friends with complete con- 
fidence founded on exact knowledge of what they should 
do, say, and wear from the moment they arrive until they 
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have said good-bye, though some of the tips concerning 
“tips” are disquieting. A slim volume of verse, A Wregi 
of Immortelles, by Ian Colvin (The Boswell Printing and 
Publishing Company, price 2s. net) contains, inter alia, that 
inimitable poem “The Explanation ”—the subject being 
celebrated motor-car that helped to make history last year, 
Two books that we happen not to have seen which ar 
highly spoken of by competent persons are Mr. Jon 
Buchan’s Lord Minto and Mr. George Lambton’s Racing 
Recollections. The talent of Lambtons seems inexhaustible 


WE confess to being somewhat mystified by the passionate 
propaganda on behalf of the Riviera which annually possesses 

the British Press from early in December 
onwards. It is almost represented as a 

obligation in any Englishman or English 
woman who can afford the ticket to betake them 
selves to this immensely overrated strip of Mediterranean 
coast. As The Times (December 12th) observes: “Fer 
social phenomena in Europe since the War have been mor 
remarkable than the rapid development of what English 
people generally know as the Riviera... . In each of the 
last four years the volume of travel from the British Isles 
to that delectable region has increased prodigiously over 
that of the preceding winter.” Quite true; nor is the reason 
far to seek. No other “region” has been so extravagantly 
boomed as the Riviera, which is habitually depicted as being 
infinitely more “delectable” than it actually is while its 
drawbacks and deficiencies are sedulously concealed from 
the sheep who are skilfully shepherded in that direction 
We are thrilled by accounts of the congested trains “ thre 
deep” which daily leave Charing Cross or Victoria while 
lurid tales are spread of the impossibility of getting a ticket 
for “several weeks ” with the natural result of multiplying 
the number of those who imagine that life is only worth 
living at Cannes or thereabouts. There are few more 
unattractive places than Cannes, where it is easy to spend 
a week, or even a fortnight, without a glimpse of the sun 
in a damp, depressing climate made all the more wre 
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by the absence of home comforts and the illusion that it is 
fine, when as a matter of fact it is raining. As part of the 
propaganda every hour of sunshine on the Riviera is instantly 
advertised in London, though “ mum’s the word ” concern- 
ing the prolonged spells of indifferent wewcher. Another 
objection to the Riviera is that it is difficult to get there 
without being asphyxiated en route, while the return journey 
is equally trying in these influenza-infested, unventilated 
trains de luwe. If our newspapers are to order us to the 
Riviera, surely they might secure some reform of an un- 
pleasant journey in suffocating trains. 


TuE retirement of Dr. Spooner, the Warden of New College 
Oxford, is a matter of keen interest and sympathy far 
ls ; beyond the university circles in which he 
a aed is admired as a distinguished scholar and 

a delightful personality. It is the retiring 
Warden’s good fortune or misfortune to have contributed 
a new word to the English language, namely, a Spoonerism 
—which is consecrated in the Ozford Dictionary. Con- 
ceivably at some time or another Dr. Spooner may have 
transposed certain letters of the alphabet, e.g. “‘ conquering 
kings ” which he rendered “‘ kinkering congs ”’ on some public 
occasion. But this was many years ago, if it ever happened 
at all, and in the interval Oxford ingenuity has devoted 
itself to devising ever fresh Spoonerisms all fathered on the 


| eminent Warden of New College who is understood to 


disclaim responsibility for such efforts. The Ozford 
Dictionary contains two samples, namely, “A blushing 
crow” and “ For real enjoyment give me a well-boiled icycle.” 
Among other well-known Spoonerisms—quoted in the 
Morning Post of December 11th—are a reference to “ horny 
handed tons of soil” and his rebuke to delinquent under- 
graduates that they had “ tasted two whole worms.” On 
one occasion he is said to have long cherished some project 
as “a half-warmed fish” in his heart, while at the end of 
a thinly attended lecture he declared that he could not 
continue to address “ beary wenches.” Again, when Dr. 
Headlam and Mr. Bell took over some rooms above his 
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own when he was a tutor, Dr. Spooner was accused g 
saying that the place was much quieter now that “ Hel 
and Bedlam were there.” Be these marvellous dislocations 
genuine or apocryphal, the retiring Warden has contributed 
to the gaiety of the nation and will be accompanied in his 
retirement with universal good will. As we go to press we 
hear of the most audacious of all Spoonerisms fathered on 
him in the shape of the suggestion that a certain marriag 


eventuated owing to an Oxford host saying to a lady guest, 


‘‘ Will you take me?” instead of ‘‘ Will you make tea?” 
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Bzrore the War at least 90 per cent. of mankind would 
probably have answered the question which forms the title 
of this article with the assertion, commonly accepted in the 
nineteenth century, that the fact of progress was indisputable, 
that a steady improvement was taking place in moral as 


} well as physical well-being, and that civilization was steadily 


advancing towards a new and better era. 

Two great events have gravely disturbed this pleasing 
vision, the Great War and the Russian Revolution, without 
doubt the most epoch-making events which have occurred 
since the fall of the Roman Empire. 

It obviously matters intensely how we regard these 
events, what causes we assign to them, and what lessons we 
draw from them. 

The Great War was primarily due to precisely the same 
cause as that which has produced former greater European 
wars, namely, the desire for domination on the part of a 
very powerful and aggressive nation. There is the closest 
parallel between Germany at the opening of the twentieth 
century, Spain in the sixteenth century, and France under 
Louis XIV and Napoleon in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
nineteenth centuries. In each of these cases Great Britain 
and her Allies were eventually victorious. But here the 
parallel ends. Spain, after the decisive defeat of the Armada, 
ceased to be a serious danger to this country, and soon sank 
into the position of a second-class Power. France, after the 
loss of her colonial empire in the eighteenth century, also 
ceased for a time to be a serious danger, while the overthrow 
of Napoleon resulted in the restoration of a dynasty friendly 
to Great Britain. The result, therefore, of these former 
wars was that peace was established on secure foundations. 
The defeated nation was either powerless to renew the 
conflict, or had no desire to do so. In these former cases also 
It was possible to secure peace without compelling the 
defeated nation to submit to very humiliating conditions. 
In the case of Germany, however, the terms imposed are such 
as to preclude any hope that she will permanently submit to 
them of her own free will. It does not follow, of course, 
that those terms are either unwise or unjust. In order to 
make good such a contention one would be compelled to 
show that less humiliating terms or even the forgoing by the 
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of Germany to her pre-war position would have been gafg 
for the world than the conditions actually secured at Ve. 
sailles. Nobody would seriously suggest that the latte 
course, even if practicable, would have been anything but 
the height of folly. But if we assume, as we must, that it 
was necessary to treat Germany as a defeated nation, cm 
it be urged that certain of the conditions imposed upon he 
are tolerable and others are intolerable, and that by maki 
concessions we may reconcile Germany to her. defeat! 
This is apparently the view of all those in this country who 
opposed the occupation of the Ruhr, and who regard with 
suspicion and dislike the policy adopted by France duriy 
the past two years. Now, quite apart from the wisdom or 
unwisdom of this or that step which the French may haw 
taken, the real difference between the British and French 
points of view is that the British believe that, providing 
Germany is not too harshly treated, she wili abandon al 
thoughts of revenge and will honestly acquiesce in the term 
of the peace treaty, while the French believe that the term 
are in themselves utterly incompatible with any hope that 
Germany will acquiesce in them. In support of the French 
view it must be said that British statesmen were evidently 
of the same opinion in the period immediately following the 
Armistice. At that time Mr. Lloyd George was strongly 
opposed to the cession of Poland and Upper Silesia, becaus 
in his view they precluded the possibility of a friendly 
Germany, and urged the French to be content with depriving 
Germany of Alsace and Lorraine. M. Clemenceau’s reply 
was quite unanswerable, and it really disposes effectually of 
the whole British point of view. He pointed out that to 
suppose that Germany would cheerfully submit to the los 
of her colonies, the cession of her Fleet and of Alsace and 
Lorraine, but would never submit to the loss of her eastem 
provinces, was utterly illogical. “If,” he said in effet, 
‘* you believe that Germany can be reconciled, give her back 
her Fleet and her colonies, which you have taken to ensure 
your own safety, and we will then consider the restoration 
to her of those territories which are vital to the secutity of 
the Continent.” The plain truth is that we either had to 
leave Germany powerful and gamble on her future friendl- 
ness, or we had to ensure her powerlessness to threaten the 
peace of Europe again. The logic of facts compelled us 
to take the second course, but we have never in our h 
accepted all the implications which that course involves, 
and hence the perpetual friction between us and the French. 
Moreover, the more closely one analyses the British point 
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of view, the more evident is it that there is in it a certain 
underlying dishonesty. We cannot really delude ourselves 
sufficiently to believe that the Peace Settlement is compatible 
with a friendly Germany, and although people do not say it 
in so many words, a great many Englishmen are really 
hoping for a drastic revision of the Settlement. They know 
that Germany will never acquiesce in the separation of East 
Prussia, the Danzig enclave, the loss of Western Poland and 
Upper Silesia, and they secretly hope that Poland will be 
dismembered once more in order to effect the impossible— 
the reconciliation of Germany. 

It cannot be too often stated that these hopes of German 
reconciliation are an entire delusion, the futility of which 
can perhaps best be shown by asking ourselves this question. 
Supposing Germany had won the War and imposed terms 
upon us similar to those we have inflicted upon her ; suppos- 
ing she had demanded the cession of Kent and Sussex, 
constituted Ireland an Independent Republic, handed Wales 
over to one of her Allies, and had then occupied one of our 
large industrial areas, such as Tyneside, as well as depriving 
us of our Fleet and our Overseas Dominions—can it be 
conceived that we should acquiesce in such a settlement, 
providing, let us say, she subsequently agreed to restore 
Wales to us and gave up occupying Tyneside? If only 
people would face facts, have a little imagination, and try 
to see such problems as they appear to others and not to 
ourselves, they would recognize how ill-founded are all 
such hopes, 

I have endeavoured to establish two things: first, the 
necessity of treating Germany as a defeated nation ; secondly, 
that she will never acquiesce voluntarily in such treatment. 
If she will not acquiesce voluntarily, it is clear that compul- 
sion must be used. There are only two possible forms of 
compulsion. Hither Germany must be rendered so weak 
that she will be forced to acquiesce, or her potential oppo- 
nents must be so strong that she cannot attack them with 
any hope of success. The French have recognized this 
clearly, and have tried both forms of compulsion. Besides 
weakening Germany, they have tried to form a great Central 
European Coalition against future German aggression. The 
British have done neither. They have stood aloof. They 
doubt the moral justification, as well as the practical wisdom, 
of weakening Germany still further. They wish to restore 
German prosperity in the belief—whether well founded or not 
is another matter—that our own trade will benefit thereby. 

» whether right or wrong, is at least a comprehensible 
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attitude. What is not comprehensible is the refusal , 
adopt the second alternative—that of creating a5 

combination against Germany. Yet so clear is it that for 
is the only guarantee against a future war, that we hay 
pledged ourselves in the Covenant of the League of Natioy 


to go to war if any of the signatories of the Covenant ji) : 


attacked. Itis true that this paper guarantee is so obviowl 
ineffective that efforts have lately been made by means ¢ 
the proposed Treaty of Mutual Assistance to make it ; 
reality, an attempt which has, however, broken dom 


Another scheme, known as the Geneva Protocol, is now m§ ; 


the stocks, involving compulsory arbitration, which will » 
doubt share the same fate. But the strangest part of this 
business is that the most ardent supporters of the tremendow 
obligations of the Covenant, of the Treaty of Mutual Assis 
ance, and of the latest scheme for Compulsory Arbitration, 
which would, if worth anything at all, involve the mainte 
nance of colossal armaments, absolutely decline to conside 
the modest proposal to form an Alliance with France ani 
Belgium, and they do so on the amazing ground that i 
would entangle us in continental affairs. It is, therefor, 
less entangling to guarantee some fifteen or twenty nation, 
whose security is little or no concern of ours, than it ist 
guarantee two, whose security is synonymous with o 
own ! 

The interesting thing about both these proposals is thit 
they are at least efforts, well-intentioned though futile, to 
make the Covenant a reality. They constitute indeed s 
remarkable indictment of that document, not only because 
they show how utterly useless it is as a means of preserving 
peace, but also because they have raised a three-cornered 
storm of controversy between the champions of the Covenatt, 
of the Treaty, and of the Protocol, which has been of ine 
timable service in exposing the rottenness of the Leagues 
foundations. It is interesting to follow the steps in thi 
process of self-delusion—the assumption that the interes 
of all nations are identical; the Covenant with its pap! 
guarantees, the obligations of which anybody can evade; 
the successive international crises which reveal the imp 
tence of the League; then the growing uneasiness of ii 
champions—force we must have, but how are we to get it! 
And in the end they have to come back to the “ entangling 
alliance after all, but instead of being a simple, clearly 
understood defensive alliance between Great Britain, Fran 


and Belgium, the only real foundation for a League, they 
produce a wretched muddle-headed agreement, involving 
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Heaven knows what, which even the League’s most ardent 
adherents seem to delight in riddling. But we must be 
thankful for small mercies. The League of Nations is 
moving in the right direction after an infinite waste of time 
and effort. Let us hope common sense will prevail before 
it is too late. 

It is a curious fact that most of our leading public men 
of all parties do not even know what caused the War. Nine 
out of ten say that it was caused by “the race in arma- 
ments,” and that, therefore, the way to avoid war in future 
is to reduce, if not abolish, armaments. You might as well 
attribute the cause of burglaries, not to burglars, but to 
the housebreaking tools they carry. A disaster which was 
actually caused by British neglect of armaments is thus 
represented as being due to an over-indulgence in that 
commodity. This is just the kind of superficial reasoning 
which is certain to elicit the applause of the unthinking. 
If you were to tell them the plain truth, that the War was 
caused, first, by the lust for domination on the part of 
Germany, and, secondly, by Great Britain’s lack of diplo- 
matic and military preparation, that it would never have 
taken place had we had one of these terribly dangerous 
“entangling” alliances with France, that to German lust 
for domination is now added the lust for revenge, that the 
world has become a more dangerous instead of a safer 
place since the War, that it is a gross dereliction of duty on 
the part of those Powers which were called upon to save 
the world in 1914 to abandon the task before it is accom- 
plished, that the safety of the world depends alone upon 
the combined strength, physical as well as moral, of Great 
Britain and France—that, of course, would be a message 
which might elicit no cheers; it would not be the particular 
form of idealism which is now in fashion; it would, no 
doubt, be dull, but it would at least have the advantage of 
being true. 

In a very interesting article on German disarmament in 
the current number of the Quarterly Review, General Morgan, 
a former member of the Military Mission of Control in 
Germany, tells us that within a year from the withdrawal 
of control Germany could attain her maximum war produc- 
tion in 1918 of guns and munitions. Seventy-three per cent. 
of her war production of explosives was made in ordinary 
chemical factories with very little alteration of plant. The 
German Army consists of at least 500,000 newly trained 
men, that is, trained since 1921, to say nothing of the 


% annual classes of conscripts up to that year. 
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“* By the terms of the Treaty,” he says, “‘ the disarmamey 
of Germany was to have been achieved within six months, 
the date of ratification. Already five years have run thi 
course and the Commission of Control is still in existe 
its task incomplete, its future uncertain, its results not ye 
made manifest.” And here is his summing up of the sity. 
tion: “I do not think Germany will abandon her presen 
military designs as long as one French or one British battalion 
remains on the Rhine. On the other hand, the presence ¢ 
these battalions is the only real check on the succegs of 
these designs. There is the enigma.’’ Does any man why 
is not a prey to the current vogue of self-deception belie 
that that enigma is to be solved in any other way than a 
Alliance? “If I am asked now,” he adds, “ what cloy 
season for European Peace would be secured as things ar 
now, if the present control, feeble though it is, were temi- 
nated and the Rhine Armies reduced to any considerabk 
extent, my answer would be—one year.” 

Such is the situation, and the question whether we ar 
going to gamble on a friendly Germany is therefore a vit 
one which does not brook delay. The time cannot be vey 
far off when the question of withdrawal from Germany wil 
have to be faced, and what is to be our policy then? Ar 
we going to rely on the paper guarantees and the ideals of 
the League of Nations, or are we going to create sufficient 
forces by some means or another to counteract the Germa 
danger ? 

There has never in all history been a more tragic loss 
opportunity than during the past six years. No group d 
nations has ever in the history of the world held such carts 
in their hands as the Allies did after the War. What could 
not have been achieved had that Alliance remained in exist 
ence, cemented not by paper covenants, but by naval and 
military agreements! What influence for good could they 
not have exerted on the world, what a sense of security could 
they not have given to it! We might have looked forvatl 
—we had a right to look forward—to fifty years of peacell 
Europe. He would be a bold man to-day who would 
venture to prophesy that peace could be preserved for ten: 

But if our misunderstanding of the War be so grt 
what shall be said about our misunderstanding of the Russial 
Revolution ? How many public men in this country hart 
shown a real grasp of the issues which it has raised ? 
cannot understand a fact until one has realized its cals, 
To hear some of the explanations of that Revolution utte 
by leaders of public opinion one would suppose that it wa 
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caused merely by the temporary demoralization of a nation 
under the strain of an oppressive, capricious, and inefficient 
Government which had gravely misconducted a war, and 
that the Bolshevists are only misguided fanatics who, when 
they discover the failure of the system they have created, 
will return to the principles and methods of civilized 
governments. 

Now the Bolshevist revolution is a portent. It is a 
symptom of a deadly disease which has been working for 
centuries in the bosom of European society. It is the 
culmination of a revolt which has been steadily maturing 
for generations against Christian civilization. It would be 
no danger were it not for the fact that it finds in the Western 
World an atmosphere favourable for its propagation. As 
Dean Inge says: ‘‘ There are fundamental principles which 
were once under the keeping of a great religion, which in its 
highest form brought all human life into a grand and 
beautiful harmony. This religion has now been rejected by 
the majority who have no philosophy, no discipline, to put 
in its place. Ever since 1789 there has been an anarchic 
movement in European society, uprooting men from the 
soil on which their families had lived for centuries, and 
leaving them to drift rudderless on the sea of a chaotic 
civilization.”” Bolshevism is not primarily an economic or 
political system; its objective is not the erection of 
Communism; that is a name which may mean anything 
and, in any case, is merely a means to an end. The end is 
the destruction of civilization. All civilized society rests 
upon two main foundations, religion and the family, and 
these are, therefore, the main objects of attack. In a book 
which has recently been published, containing a compilation 
of Trotsky’s speeches and writings, it is remarkable how very 
little attention he pays to the economic or political principles 
of Communism. They are comparatively unimportant. 
Lenin, indeed, told Mr. H. G. Wells that he was prepared to 
go on trying any number of new systems of government— 
he was not prejudiced particularly in favour of one more than 
another. What Lenin dwelt on, what preoccupies Trotsky, 
is the destruction of religion and family life. To the 
ordinary individual such views are utterly incomprehensible ; 
he 1s inclined to dismiss them as the result of madness ; 
but it is clear that we cannot do so in this case. It is true 
that Lenin was mentally affected, as the medical diagnosis 
which took place on his death showed, and he died insane, 
but this is certainly not the case with his colleagues, nor is 
t conceivable that a group of lunatics could achieve what 
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the Bolshevists have achieved. Yet the fact remains that th 
vast majority of people are incapable of understangj 
the attitude of mind of these people. We are, in fact, 
against a psychological problem, and the attempt commonl 
made to deal with it as if it were a political or a social problen 
is bound to fail. That is the real reason why Bolsheyisy 
is not understood in this country. Indeed, it would almog 
seem to require a medieval mind to understand it, | 
would have presented no difficulties in those days, for the 
belief was then commonly accepted that human be 
actually existed and could be met with every day who mt 
only worshipped the very principle of evil, but were wholly 
devoted to its practice, and the medieval world had a very 
summary way of dealing with them. 

Much of the propaganda against Bolshevism misses the 
point, because it does not lay stress on these funds 
mental features of the creed. We hear a great deal about 
Bolshevist atrocities, about massacre, torture, the horribk 
system of the Tcheka, etc. All that is quite true, but such 
things have been features of other forms of tyranny tha 
Bolshevism. There have been despots in Russia as well # 
elsewhere, like Ivan the Terrible, for instance, who wer 
nothing but criminal lunatics, who massacred whole popul 
tions and instituted a system of torture for the gratification 
of their own perverted instincts. There is nothing new a 
even strange in all this, however horrible it may be. What 
is new, what is different from all other forms of tyranny, is 
the desire to eradicate the primitive instincts which distin 
guish mankind from the brute creation. It is not correct to 
say that Bolshevism involves a return to barbarism, for even 
the most degraded savage has some form of religion, and 
most barbarians have very strict notions of family life 
Indeed, the most primitive forms of society are founded 
upon the family. 

The origin of this extraordinary creed deserves the 
closest study. There have at all times been individuals who 
professed such doctrines. There have even been movements 
in history which closely resemble the modern Bolshevst 
Movement, such as that of the Albigenses in the twelfth 
century, the subversive Bohemian sects in the 
century, the Anabaptists in the sixteenth century, ! 
notably certain of the parties in the great French Revolution 
The phenomenon is indeed by no means a new one. Bolshe- 
vism has had its counterpart in every revolution, but what 
renders the present outbreak unique is the fact that, for 
first time in history, such beings have obtained con 
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g vast empire, and, moreover, what is stranger still, instead 
of meeting with universal reprobation, they have gained a 
considerable body of adherents in all lands who owe them 
allegiance and are their devoted servants. 

e well-known writer, the American, Mr. Lothrop 
Stoddard, has endeavoured to explain Bolshevism in his 
book, The Revolt against Civilization, as merely a revolt against 
the existing order of society, on the part of those whose 
mental, moral, and physical defects unfit them for life in a 
highly civilized community. It is in his view the revolt of 
the underman against an intellectual and moral superiority 
to which he cannot rise, and which he therefore resents and 
hates, and he points out how medical science, by enabling 
multitudes to survive who are utterly unfitted for the 
struggle of life, has contributed to this state of affairs. 

While admitting that there is much truth in this view, 
it nevertheless seems incomplete ; it fails to satisfy. And 
it fails for this reason—the more closely one examines 
this great world-wide subversive movement the more clear 
does it become that it is not a mere purposeless agitation 
on the part of certain discontented elements against an 
irksome social and industrial system. There is a plan 
behind it; the various movements all over the world which, 
even when they are not distinctly Bolshevist in character, 
tend towards disunion, disruption, and the creation of mutual 
antagonisms, are all apparently being co-ordinated and 
directed towards a definite goal. Indeed, to a great extent 
this plan, its nature and those who are directing it, are all 
known, and there is no mystery about them. We know, for 
instance, that the Third International in Moscow claims to 
be directing it through its money and its agents in all 
countries, But is it the fountain and origin of this great 
design, or is there some deeper source of inspiration ? 
Now here we are confronted with some rather curious facts. 
History tells us that as long ago as 1776 there was a Secret 
Society. in Germany called the Illuminati, which professed 
identical doctrines to those of the Bolshevists, and aimed, 
like them, at world revolution. It is also a fact that this 
society through its emissaries induced the French Masonic 
lodges to adopt their creed, that that country was thus 
by means of these secret societies riddled with Bolshevist 
doctrines, and it was through these secret societies that the 
various phases of the great French Revolution were directed, 
and thus a movement which might have been a beneficent 
and constitutional one, became instead an orgy of anarchy 
and terrorism. It is also a fact that while historians differ 
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as to the importance of the part played by the secret societig 
in the great French Revolution, all are united in testify; 
to the fact that the revolutions in nearly all Euro 
countries in 1848 were the work of secret societies, and that 
they played a hardly less important part in the Paris Com. 
mune of 1871. It is also a fact that there are occult Masonic 
societies which profess these doctrines to-day. The question 
therefore arises whether in Continental Freemasonry, which 
is known to be a hotbed of revolutionary doctrines, or ip 
some other hidden organization, we may not to-day find the 
real source of Bolshevism and a hidden hand which is 
directing the activities of the Third International. If this 
is the case, it would explain a great deal that is obscure 
The men at the head of the Bolshevist system do not appear 
to be of remarkable ability, with the possible exception of 
Trotsky. Indeed, there is a certain simplicity and crudity 
about their ideas which might be described as positively 
stupid, and yet we have the paradox that these men have 
not only established their control over a vast territory and 
an enormous population, but are the apostles of a nev 
religion of hate, which is being spread with extraordinary 
skill and subtlety and no little foresight. Capacity for 
intrigue may not be the same thing as genius, but when it 
is conducted on this stupendous scale it almost amounts to 
genius. Again, we are confronted with the curious fact 
that while the actual number of Communists in the world is 
comparatively insignificant, yet their influence on every 
movement which contributes directly or indirectly to unrest 
appears to be enormous, and many of those who disown them 
and reprobate their methods are apparently assisting their 
cause. 

The immense power wielded by these conspirators was 
sufficiently shown by the control which they exercised ovet 
Mr. MacDonald’s Government. No impartial person who 
studies the facts can doubt that for the first time in modem 
history we had a Government which were not their own 
masters. What exactly was the nature of the contrdl is 
uncertain, but no doubt it was blackmail in some form a 
other. 

Considerable misapprehension exists regarding the nature 
of the Bolshevist Government. It is frequently descr 
as the Government of Russia; it is nothing of the kind It 
calls itself the Union of Soviet Republics, it is an internatio 
Government, recognizing no national boundaries or distin 
tions of race. The existence of such a Government Is 
worst danger that has ever confronted our civilization. 
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is at war with the whole world, the very conditions of its 
existence compel it to undermine and subvert every other 
Government; it recognizes no obligations, no law, no 
standard of conduct. ‘The war is to be conducted with utter 
ruthlessness, by open force if possible, if not by fraud and 
intrigue. Moreover, it has immense advantages—vast poten- 
tial resources in men and material, and is absolutely secure 
from attack. It is significant of their progress in armaments 
that a new Bolshevik naval programme was announced a 
short time ago, together with the news that twenty-five 
battleships were to be sent to the Far East, and elaborate 
preparations were being made for a naval mobilization. To 
the Bolsheviks the prospect of world revolution probably 
appears to be not unfavourable. The British Empire, their 
chief enemy, has been gravely weakened largely through 
their efforts. In India the new system of Government 
inaugurated four years ago has broken down, and there is 
a complete impasse. In Egypt a similar situation exists, 
which has resulted in the murder of the Sirdar and the 
revelation of a far-reaching plot against this country. At 
the Congress of the Third International, held last summer, 
a definite programme was formulated for the support of all 
these anti-British movements, and the main Bolshevist 
effort was to be directed towards the attack on India and 
Egypt. In Ireland, where Bolshevist influence is also being 
felt, the proclamation of a republic is believed by many 
good judges to be not far distant; in Great Britain itself 
there is the gravest trade depression and unemployment, 
which shows no sign of alleviation in the near future. All 
these are favourable factors, but its best prospect of success 
would seem to lie in the lack of combination between those 
forces which are confronted with the German danger. 
Germany is Bolshevism’s trump card. If only Europe can 
be plunged in another great war, the triumph of Bolshevism 
should be assured. 

How far can Germany and Soviet Russia unite? On 
the answer to that question the future of Europe really 
depends, for a combination between the two would probably 
seal the fate of the world. On the face of it, such a combina- 
tion does not seem improbable. Apart from all other 
considerations, the re-partition of Poland must provide them 
with a common aim. Soviet Russia, failing the realization 
of her dream of world revolution at an early date, is bound 
to go steadily downhill, in spite of all efforts to save her, 
under her present régime. This should enable Germany 
gradually to secure the control of the machinery of govern- 
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ment and to develop the resources of Russia for her own 
ends. She may even be able to utilize the Third International 
for her own purposes. The connection of Germany with the 
world revolutionary movement is of long standing, and the 
undermining of her enemies by revolutionary propaganda 
and the encouragement of subversive movements have been 
of old features of her policy. Bolshevism was described } 
a German Statesman, Brockdorff-Rantzau, as a very useful 
article for export from Germany. She sent Lenin to Russia, 
she supplied him with gold, she compelled him to sign the 
peace of Brest-Litovsk. 

As M. Chéradame points out in his Les vraies raisons 
du chaos européen, the Red Terror has destroyed the middle 
classes of purely Russian race who were essential to the 


progress of Russia. ‘“‘ As the reconstruction of Russia will} 


require a multitude of engineers, doctors, lawyers, etc., to 
replace those who have disappeared, they are German or 
pro-German Jews who will actually take their places.” And 
he summarizes thus the three trump cards in the hands of 
Germany: ‘“‘The difference in the birth-rate between 
France and Germany, the evasion of reparations by Ger- 
many, causing the financial decline of France, and the 


exploitation of raw material and food for powder which | 


Russia can produce.” It is significant that a year ago 
Kameneff, alias the Jew Rosenfeld, who six years before 


was delegated to sign the peace of Brest-Litovsk which | 
handed Russia over to Germany, made the following | 


announcement: ‘‘ True wisdom consists in knowing which 
State is most representative of the evolutionary tendencies 
of our time. Now the opinion of the Soviet Government 
is quite definite on this subject, and has been so for a long 
time. The State is undoubtedly Germany.” 

Germany lost control of the Bolshevist Movement after 
the War, but she is steadily regaining it. Great Britain and 
France will no doubt assist her in doing so. Are they not 
setting her on her legs again and supplying her with money! 
Since the time of Peter the Great, German influence has been 
paramount in Russia. Is there any reason to suppose it 
will be less so in future ? te 

All these are, of course, speculations, but they are justified 
by history and by present-day facts. Even supposing 
Bolshevism disappeared entirely and the Czardom was 
restored, is there any reason to suppose it would be friendly 
to this country, which welcomed the Revolution with such 
effusion and has treated the murderers of the Imperial Family 
as on an equality with any other civilized Government ? 
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On the whole, looking at the situation from the point 
of view of our late enemies, there would seem to be no 
cause for discouragement. 

The conclusion of the whole matter would really seem to 
be this. Civilization is threatened with two great dangers 
as the result of the War and the Russian Revolution, dis- 
integration and disruption from within through the revolt 
against the existing world order, and an attack from without 
by Germany, with perhaps the resources of Soviet Russia 
behind her, The disintegration has reached such a pitch 
that two European Powers have had to resort to a Military 
Dictatorship in order to save themselves from Anarchy, and 
in many others representative government is becoming more 
and more imperilled. 

As to the second danger, that of Germany, it is practi- 
cally ignored in this country, for no effective steps are being 
taken to deal with it, and the attention of the public is being 
diverted from the real dangers and the real remedies by the 
futilities of Geneva. 

It is to be hoped that the truth will be faced by this 
country before it is too late. 

NORTHUMBERLAND 
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THE ANGLO-AMERICAN DEBT AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT—AND WOOL 


Mr. J. F. Dartine’s striking article in your Decembe 
number on “The Anglo-American Debt and Unemployment 
—a way out,” forcefully calls attention to a matter of truly 
national interest. 

Our four years’ fight “‘ for the preservation of democracy” 
left us in the position of owing some £900,000,000 to U.S.A, 
for materials necessary for its prosecution, with our Allies 
in turn owing us vast sums. France, for instance, is stated 
to owe us some £623,000,000, and Italy £527,000,000; 
presumably these figures include accrued interest. France 
also owes the U.S.A. $3,770,000,000 (say, £798,000,000), and 
Italy is also a debtor for $1,891,000,000 (say, £400,000,000), 
Germany as the originator of the War, and as the defeated, 
was to pay for all. 

All these debts were contracted during a period of dir 
distress, and, largely owing to pressing need and scarcity 
of production, at sellers’ prices. Great Britain alone 9 
far has arranged to discharge her liability. In February 
1923 Great Britain agreed to add the interest then due and 
pay off the total of $4,600,000,000 (say, £1,000,000,000) in 
the following sixty-two years with interest at 3 per cent. 
per annum for the first ten years, and 3} per cent. per annum 
until final payment, the total payments amounting to the 
staggering figure of $11,000,000,000 (say, £2,400,000,000). 
This evidence of our determination to pay off our War Debts 
enhanced the prestige of Britain all over the world. It 
must, however, remain a matter of opinion whether we were 
just to ourselves in treating this war obligation as a commel- 
cial debt, without taking into consideration that we and our 
Allies were (with the help of munitions included in this 
debt) fighting America’s battle from August 1914 to March 
1917, and without insisting on a general and comprehensive 
settlement of all inter-Allied wartime debts. Failing any 
revision due to more enlightened and less commercializ 
American opinion, of which there are no signs at present, 
the debt must be paid. 

The debt, being an external debt, means a steady annual 
drain on the resources of this country. Mr. Darling points 
out that for every £100 now due, we must, if we allow the 
repayment of the debt to run its agreed course, pay a to 
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of $240, and boldly advocates increased effort and increased 
production with a view to payment, if possible, in (say) the 
next fifteen years. 

Enormous as is the effect of the compound interest, one 
might have expected those who criticize Mr. Darling’s 
scheme in other directions here to ask—-why endeavour to 
accelerate the paying off of a debt which nominally at least 
carries @ low rate of interest ? The fact that the debt is an 
external debt ; that all payments made not only on account 
of principal, but of any interest are a total loss to us; that 
the debt differs from a commercial one in that the amount 
borrowed is gone and yields no profit out of which interest 
could be paid—all seem to be accepted by the critics who 
are agreed in saying that if it is possible payment should be 
accelerated. 

The United States, whilst requiring payment, limits us 
in the articles in which she will accept payment. From her 
point of view, quite rightly, she objects to become a dumping 
ground for our manufactured goods which would compete 
with her own products, so that we can only (ignoring ser- 
vices) pay in gold, in raw materials, in semi-manufactured 
goods, and in such manufactured goods as can in spite of 
high tariffs compete with her own products. We can cer- 
tainly assist by reducing our annual payments to the States 
forraw materials and goods which by energy and co-operation 
we could equally well produce in this country or in the 
British Empire. The debt is due by Great Britain, not by 
the British Empire, but co-operation within the Empire on 
mutually advantageous terms would undoubtedly at least 
be helpful, if not indeed essential, if the discharge of our 
obligation is to be accelerated. 

We in the British Empire are fortunate in having “ in 
the family” vast areas of land with varying degrees of 


-| climate which afford unlimited scope for development. It 


is mainly to the development of production of raw materials 
in our great Dominions that Mr. Darling looks for the 
Increase in wealth inside the Empire to enable us to pay 
the United States. 

He suggests : 


(i) The production within the Empire of things which 
the United States want, and therefore will accept, 

&g. gold, wool, and rubber. 

(ii) The production within the Empire of things we now 
the United States, e.g. cotton, wheat, 
and oil, 
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whilst he also advocates utilizing a portion of our 
dormant gold reserves in paying off debt ahead of schedulaj 
time. This latter, while undoubtedly a very paying propos. 
tion as he states, is a highly contentious one in which vary; 
considerations are involved. But even if unanimoug 
accepted it would form but a minor portion of the schem 
and in any case does not come within the scope of thi 
article. 

It can be taken that item (ii) above will meet with general 


acceptation ; but as doubts have been expressed as to the} i 


desirability of increasing greatly the production of wad 
in (i), the special object of this article is to show that her 
in principle Mr. Darling is on very solid ground. 

The fear is expressed—would the United States take 
such increased production of wool? The answer is that 
to-day not only the United States, but the whole civ: 
oe world is crying out for wool. Let us consider th 
acts. 

Sir Arthur Goldfinch, Chairman of B.A.W.R.A. (British 
Australian Wool Realization Association, Ltd., formed in 
January 1921 to market the huge stocks of wool then m 
hand which had been purchased by Government during the 
War), pointed out over a year ago in special articles that the 
estimated world’s production of wool (omitting Russia, 
Turkey, and Asia, other than Japan) was 2,485,000,000 lh, 
as against a corresponding consumption estimated at ove 
3,000,000,000 lb. His estimate of the consumption in 192 
was 2,840,000,000 Ib. 

The stocks of B.A.W.R.A., consisting of 1,836,242 bales 
of Australian wool, and 777,374 bales of New Zealand, ete., 
wool (each bale containing approximately 320-330 lb), 
were all disposed of between January 1921 and May 1924, 
in addition to and concurrently with the wool grown every: 
where each year. These stocks, as repeatedly pointed out 
by Sir Arthur Goldfinch, concealed the growing deficiency 1 
wool production. The existence of these stocks, which wert 
marketed to supplement the sales of current clip wool, was 
most useful to British industry, but they undoubtedly hid 
the true position as to the post-war yearly production and 
consumption from most of those engaged in the woollen 
and worsted industries. 

The United States contain a population estimated st 
110,000,000, growing not only tremendously in wealth, but 
also in numbers. There is thus an increasing demand for 
wool; new textile mills are being built in the U.S.A. at 
rate of 259 per annum. From where is the necessary w0 
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obtained 2? Dalgety’s Wool Review, 1923-4, contains the 
following figures : 


Wool Produced in Wool Jenported into Total 
19138... .. 296,175,300 180,261,721 476,437,021 
1923. .. 266,110,000 525,472,657 791,582,657 


Although importations were exceptionally heavy in 1923, 
importations during the ten years show large progressive 
increases over 1913. Sheep in the U.S.A. declined from 
some 51,500,000 in 1913 to 37,223,000 in 1923, with a slight 
increase to 38,361,000 in 1924. The Bulletin of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers, Boston, issued in March 
1924, estimated the world’s sheep population in 1913 at 
630,000,000, and in 1923 at 557,000,000. 

During the War the U.S.A. obtained large supplies of 
wool from the Argentine Republic, which, however, in 1923 
only supplied 96,976,725 lb. out of the U.S.A. imports of 
525,472,657 lb. Owing to various causes, sheep in the 
Argentine for many years have shown a remarkable decline, 
the sheep population of over 74,000,000 in 1895 having 
dwindled to approximately 31,000,000 in 1922. It is to the 
— Empire that the U.S.A. must increasingly look for 
woo 

The commanding position which the British Empire holds 
to-day in the production of wool should be noted. Some 
84 per cent. of the total wool used in British industry is 
supplied from Imperial sources. Not only so, but the Empire 
holds a practical monopoly in the finer (merino) wools. 

But the British Empire has shared in the world-wide 
decline of sheep population. Australia is by far our largest 
producer, and high-water mark was here reached in 1890 
with a sheep population of 97,880,000. In 1910 the total 
was 92,000,000 ; in 1923, 80,799,266; in 1924, 74,120,051. 
New Zealand keeps steady at about 23,000,000, South Africa 
is developing and has increased to 30,000,000, whilst the 
United Kingdom has declined to 24,000,000 from a pre-war 
total of 31,000,000. In spite of a substantial increase in 
South Africa, the total sheep in these wool-producing 
Dominions and in the U.K. have declined from 169,000,000 
in 1910 to 157,000,000 in 1923. It is, however, right to say 
that there has been to some extent an increased yield of 
wool per head of sheep, which, although statistics are 
imperfect, has to some extent tended to counterbalance the 
decline in sheep numbers. 


With the cessation of B.A.W.R.A.’s sales in May last, 
VOL. LXXXIV 45 
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wool prices have advanced by leaps and bounds, 


the war the British Government, on a basis of 55 per cent, p foll 


over 1913-14 prices, paid approximately £45,000,000 fo 
each year’s clip of Australian wool. The Australian clip of 
1924-5 now being sold is expected to realize about 
£75,000,000, as against the pre-war clip of £30,000,000. The 
world’s supply of wool has failed to keep pace with th 
growth of its population. Wool consumption is increasing 
in spite of high prices. Other nations are joining in the 
demand. For instance, Japan, which had a consumption of 
some 19,000,000 lb. in 1913, inported over 60,000,000 in 
1922. Australia is her natural supplier, and to-day she is 
an important competitor in the Australian Wool Auctions, 
To some extent, at least, an era of high prices for wool wil 
lead to increased substitution wherever possible of othe 
fibres. This is already taking place, but wool, at prices 
which nations can afford, will remain without a real rival 
and the United States, owing to its enormous wealth ani 
prosperity would—assuming no increased production occe- 
sioned by increased values—be the last to feel the pinch. 

Turning back now to Mr. Darling’s scheme, and having 
reviewed the wool position in the light of the foregoing, it 
will be seen that the U.S.A., even more than the rest of the 
world, in view of her enormous and increasing population, 
must increasingly become a buyer of wool. In the mail, 
apart from an increase in production due to increased values, 
she can only obtain her necessary supplies from the British 
Empire, and, in view of her prosperity and enormous wealth, 
she can, if needs be, outbid the rest of the world. 

Mr. Darling in his suggested scheme for providing employ- 
ment here, developing the Empire, and paying off the 
American debt, took wool and railway materials as examples 
and built up a chain: 


The Home Government re-borrows here. 

In conjunction with the Dominion Government buys 
railway materials. 

Sends them to the Dominions. 

Exchanges them for wool. 

Sends the wool to America. 

Pays off our debt there. 


There are obvious difficulties in carrying out such 
scheme, but with good will, co-operation, and determination, 
the difficulties should not prove insuperable. 

As to finance, could not the Trade Facilities Acts 192]-4be 
utilized for this? They seem to provide generous facilities. 
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For instance, Sec. 2, Trade Facilities Act, 1924, is as 
T cent, follows : 


clip i 2, (1) If the Treasury are satisfied— 

about (a) That the proceeds of any loan to which this section applies are to 
. The be applied by way of capital expenditure on or in connection with 
th the a public utility undertaking in some part of His Majesty’s Dominions 

; in accordance witha scheme approved by the Government of that 

reasihy part of His Majesty’s Dominions ; and 

1n the (b) That the expenditure involved in the scheme is in anticipation of 
tion of expenditure which would normally have been incurred at a later 
000 in date ; and 

she is (c) That the application of the proceeds of the loan in the manner 
ti proposed is calculated to promote employment in the United 
; 


- Other the Treasury may, subject to the provisions of this section, undertake to 
prices pay to the said Government an amount not exceeding three-quarters of 
| rival, any interest payable in the first five years of the currency of the Joan in 
h and respect of such portion of the loan as is to be expended in the United Kingdom, 
so, however, that the amount payable by the Treasury under this section 
aa shall not exceed one million pounds in any one year or five million pounds 
ch, in all.* 

having (2) The loans to which this section apply are loans to be raised in the United 
ing, it Kingdom either by the Government of any part of His Majesty’s Dominions, 
of the or by a local authority in any part of His Majesty’s Dominions or by any 
lation, body of persons constituted for the purpose of carrying out a public utility 

undertaking. 
mall, 
values, Taking Australia as the wool-producing Dominion, 
British } Australia could certainly use railway materials for her 
yealth, development. In a continent nearly the size of Europe 
privately owned railways cover only 2,830 miles, mostly of 
nploy-} 3 ft. 6 in. gauge and under, whilst there are 23,881 miles 
ff the} of Government-owned railways, of which 5,375 are of 
5ft. 3in. gauge, 6,335 of 4 ft. 8}in., 11,994 of 3ft. 6in., 
and 177 of 2ft. 6in., or under. Progress in extension and 
towards a uniform gauge could presumably be greatly 
buys accelerated if Australian rail industries were at the same 

time employed to capacity. That, however, would be for 
the decision of the Commonwealth Government. 

Continuing the example, it would be necessary, or at 
least highly desirable, to keep the value of such railway 
materials, etc., out of the ordinary commercial channels. 
Trade with Australia (and also New Zealand and South 
Africa) is at present hampered by exchange difficulties, but 
presumably special arrangements could be made between 


ach & 
ation, 


1-4 he * It will be noted that these limits refer to three-fourths of the interest 
ties. payable, 
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the British and Commonwealth Governments which would 
not accentuate the present difficulties. 

The disposal of the increased wool production would }y 
easy. The world is hungering for wool, and we could gj 
it to U.S.A., Japan, here, or elsewhere, and pay off America 
with the proceeds. Although South Africa presents great 
scope for development, it is mainly to Australia, if the worl 
is not to go short or use substitutes, that we must look fy 
the highly necessary increase in wool. With assistance anj 
with an enlightened policy towards the primary producer 
there are immense possibilities for increase in wool production 
in Australia. 

Mr. Bruce, Prime Minister of Australia, stated recently 
at Sydney: “ Australia was on the verge of the greatest 
development they had ever seen. The Commonwealth 
Government was prepared carefully to consider any sound 
schemes involving expenditure which would help develop 
ment.’ 

Sir John Higgins, Chairman of the Central Wool Cou 
mittee, Melbourne, and of B.A.W.R.A., in a statement to 
the Australian Press, November 27, 1924, stated: 

Wool-growing is so vital to the Commonwealth that every effort shouli 
be made to increase our flocks, . . . Of the total area of the Commonwealth 
not less than two-thirds come under the general definition of pastoral country. 


. . . Lands at present idle should be made available on such terms and condition 
as will induce pastoralists to occupy them permanently, 


Mr. Theodore, Premier of Queensland, claimed when het 
recently that ‘“‘ Queensland had greater possibilities than the 
other Australian States for increasing its wool clip.” (er 
tainly these possibilities, like those of Western Australia, at 
immense, but the outlook for an increase on a great scale is 
uncertain. The break-up of sheep runs in order to make 
farms for returned soldiers, the spread of wheat cultivation 
and fruit growing, the ravages of rabbits and dingoes, have 
all assisted in diminishing the area used by sheep. Mary 
mnillions of acres, however, are still available if the necessaly 
water facilities are forthcoming and men in sufficiet! 
numbers can be obtained. Security of tenure, low rentals 
further Government assistance in dealing with pests, fencing, 
etc., would greatly stimulate the much-to-be-desired rapid 
increase in production. for 

This article only deals with one item of Mr, Darlings 
scheme; it necessarily ignores cotton, wheat, oil, or wi! 
products of the British Empire, in which rapid developm 
may or may not be possible. But in wool, developmel 
assuredly is possible with co-operation and good will, am 
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not only possible, but vital to the Empire. It is but rarely 
that constructive ideas and proposals are put forward ; 
Mr. Darling’s scheme is certainly constructive. Why should 
not this scheme to relieve unemployment here, and, through 
the more rapid development of our great Dominions, to assist 
in creating the wealth necessary to pay off our War Debt 
to the United States, be fully explored by our Empire 
Committees, our Overseas Trade Department, and especially 
by the Dominion section of the Colonial Office? And surely 
no more fitting subject could be found for early consideration 
by that new body which is now being formed, the Empire 
Economic Commission, 


J. A. CoopER 


BRITAIN, EGYPT, AND THE SUDAN 


Unt the last few months little has been heard of th 
Sudan since the days of Gordon and of Kitchener. 

Recently there have been reports of riots and disturbances, 
and now another great tragedy, comparable only to that of 
1885, in the cold-blooded and cowardly murder of its 
Governor-General in Cairo, has once more brought this 
country vividly before the public eye. 

As General Gordon’s death was the precursor of Britain’s 
entry into the Sudan, so General Stack’s death has been 
the immediate cause of the Sudan’s closer and more direct 
association with the British Empire, and so, once again, has 
the death of a great British soldier marked its severance 
from Egyptian interference. 

It seems fitting, therefore, that something of the history, 
nature, and potentialities of this vast country should be 
reviewed, with the object of examining the sequence of 
events which has led to the recent situation, and to the 
sudden and necessary solution of the problem of its futwe 
administration. 

The magnitude of the country is not perhaps generally 
realized. In the north it marches with Egypt along the 
22nd parallel of latitude, and it stretches away to the 
south to the boundaries of Uganda, some thousand miles 
away. From east to west, from the Red Sea to the borden 
of the French Sudan, it again measures about a thousand 
miles, giving it a total area of approximately one million 
square miles. It therefore equals in size the whole of 
Europe without Russia. Its features vary from dreary 
desert in the north, to great fertile plains and steppes i 
the centre, and to swamps, forest, and tropical vegetation 
in the south. In the north its inhabitants mostly make 
their living along the banks of the Nile. In the centr 
moderate rains enable them to cultivate the plains lying 
to the east and west of the river; while the tropical 
rains and fertile soil of the south readily supply the 
simple needs of the negroid population of that part of the 
country. : 

In earliest times the country lying to the south of Egypt 
was known as Ethiopia or Kush, and its inhabitants wer 
of the negroid type. The northernmost of these carried 
on an almost incessant border warfare with the anciett 
Egyptians with varying success for many centuries. Early 
in the Christian era the inhabitants of the north wer 
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converted to Christianity, and many interesting remains of 
churches are still to be seen. In the seventh century 
occurred the first invasion of the Arabs, through Egypt, 
and from that time onwards Arabs entered the Sudan 
both from the north and across the Red Sea in increasing 
numbers. Slowly Christianity gave place to Islam, until 
the whole of the north and centre of the Sudan became 
Mohammedan, and the Arabs took possession of that part 
of the country. 

In the south, however, the negro tribes still hold their 
own, and retain their own vague pagan religions. They 
form some two-thirds of the present population of the 
Sudan. Early in the nineteenth century internal wars had 
devastated the centre and the north of the Eastern Sudan, 
and Mohammed Ali, then Viceroy of Egypt, considered the 
time favourable to attempt the conquest of the country. 
He therefore dispatched his son Ismail southwards at the 
head of a considerable force in 1819. Little resistance was 
met with, and Ismail soon found himself in possession of 
Khartoum and the districts on the banks of the Blue Nile. 
On his way south, Ismail had detached a force consisting 
of some 4,500 infantry and cavalry, eight guns and about 
1,000 mounted Bedouins, under the Daftardar Ahmed, a 
son-in-law of the Viceroy, to reduce Kordofan on the west 
of the Nile. A force of Furs and Kordofanis, armed only 
with spears and shields, met him near Bara, and a pitched 
battle was fought in which the Sudanese showed great 
bravery. They at one time captured the guns, but not 
knowing how to use them, were mown down by rifle fire, 
and eventually suffered a heavy defeat. The Daftardar 
then occupied Bara and El Obeid, treating the unfortunate 
inhabitants of both places with the utmost cruelty and 
obtaining great quantities of loot. 

Meantime, Ismail, having completed his occupation of 
the Blue Nile, proceeded north to Shendi, which lies on the 
Nile to the north of Khartoum. Here he ordered Nimr, 
who had been king until the arrival of the Egyptians, to 
furnish him with a large amount of money and _ horses, 
cattle, camels, sheep and forage. After vainly begging for 
@ partial remission of these demands, Nimr and his head-men 
resorted to a ruse. Pretending to comply with Ismail’s 
orders, they brought in hurriedly large quantities of dried 
grass and maize stalks, and piled them round the zeriba 
in which the troops were encamped as being part of the forage 
demanded. The troops were then invited to feast and drink 
native beer, and were soon scattered in various houses in 
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the town in a state of complete intoxication. As night cam, 
on drink was supplied to the guards and sentries, and }; 
midnight there was hardly a sober man in the force. Natives 
then crawled up and set fire to the dried grass; the fir, 
spread to the zeriba (made of dry thorns), and thence ty 
the huts in which Ismail and his officers were sleeping anj 
effected their complete destruction. The soldiers who 
escaped from massacre were allowed to depart in boats to 
Khartoum. The Daftardar on hearing of Ismail’s death, 
hurried from Kordofan to Shendi with all the troops he 
could spare. On his approach Nimr and the ringleaders of 
the plot fled to Abyssinia, but the general mass of peopk 
who remained behind were slaughtered in hundreds, inp. 
spective of age or sex. The Daftardar then returned to 
Khartoum, where he remained for some years, leaving behind 
him, when he eventually retired from the Sudan, a reputation 
for cruelty which has seldom been surpassed. 

In 1826 Osman Bey became the first Governor-Genenl 
of the Sudan, and in 1838 the Viceroy Mohammed Aj 
himself visited the country. As a result of his visit, in 184 
and the following years, he organized the province 
completely under Egyptian sway, and obtained large 
numbers of slaves from the negro tribes as recruits for 
the army. 

Sir Samuel Baker, writing of the Sudan in 1861, when 
on his way to the discovery of Lake Victoria Nyanza in 
1864, paints a most melancholy picture. The country wa 
ruined by excessive taxation he tells us, its rulers wer 
hated and feared, and the magnitude of the slave trate 
was appalling. 

Ismail Pasha, who became Khedive of Egypt in 1863, 
resolved to make a serious attempt to cope with this evi. 
In order to carry out reforms he considered it necessary 
to annex the Upper Nile Basin, previously no man’s land, 
to establish a regular Government there, and to open wp 
the Equatorial Lakes to steam navigation. Accordingly in 
1869 he issued a firman appointing Sir Samuel Baker # 
Governor of the country south of Gondokoro with supreme 
authority. Baker took over the country in 1870, established 
garrisons and extended the Khedive’s dominions to within 
two degrees of the equator. When he retired in 1873 he 
had dealt a serious blow at the slave trade, which would 
have been much more effective if he could have trusted 
the Egyptian officials who had been sent to work with him 
In 1874 the Khedive obtained the services of Colonel Gordon 
to carry on the work which Baker had begun. During this, 
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his first period of service under the Egyptian Government, 
which lasted for two years, Gordon, with the help of capable 
assistants, succeeded in striking a deadly blow at the White 
Nile slave trade, in establishing regular Government and 
military ports at the places of most strategic importance, 
in transporting a steamer to the Albert Nyanza, and in 
establishing friendly relations with the kingdom of Uganda. 

Early in 1877 Gordon returned to the Sudan, under 

ressure, as Governor-General. His chief work during the 
next two and a half years was the suppression of formidable 
risings in Darfur, Kordofan, and the Bahr El Ghazal. These 
revolts were originated by Arab slave traders, who had 
collected a force of some 10,000 men, and had found an 
energetic leader in the person of Suliman, son of Zubeir. 
They had learnt to despise Egyptian troops, and had promises 
of assistance from many Arab tribes who were groanin 
under the oppression of the Government. Sending Gessi 
into the Bahr El Ghazal, Gordon himself dealt success- 
fully with the revolts in Kordofan and Darfur. His own 
personal ascendancy was so great that on one occasion, 
outdistancing his escort, he rode alone into a rebel camp 
and succeeded in inducing their leaders to comply with all 
his demands. 

In the Bahr El] Ghazal, Gessi was completely successful. 
He defeated and broke up the slave traders’ forces and 
compelled Suliman to surrender. He did not enhance his 
reputation, however, by shooting Suliman at a later date, 
when he heard that a determined attempt was to be made 
to rescue him. It is noteworthy that Gessi estimated that 
es to this no less than 400,000 slaves had been exported 

om the Bahr El] Ghazal alone. 

It was during this period that the name of Rudolf Slatin 
first appears in the Sudan history. On completion of a 
aie of service in the Austrian Army, he went out to the 

udan to trade, was given a post in the administration 
by Gordon, and was subsequently appointed Governor of 
Dara in Darfur. 

_ When Gordon retired from the Sudan, leaving behind 
him a reputation for justice, fair dealing, and personal 
bravery which has never been forgotten, he was succeeded 
by Rauf Pasha, The old evils quickly reappeared, and 
Gessi, finding his position intolerable, resigned and left the 
country in 1880. 

Everything was now ripe for a revolt. The slave traders, 
whose adventurous careers had been closed, were waiting 
for an opening, the people throughout the country were 
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goaded to despair by the peculations and cruelties g 
tyrannous officials, and only a leader was wanting, In 
1881 this deficiency was made good, and the man ap 

in the person of Mohammed Ahmed, the Mahdi. Start 
life as a religious asetic, Mohammed aspired to become th 
reformer of Islam. He proclaimed himself the expecta 
Prophet, and inveighed against corruption wherever he 
found it. The Government did not escape the chastisement 
of his tongue, and the Governor-General was stirred to 
action. He sent two companies of Egyptian troops to seiz 
him, but made the fatal mistake of promising promotion 
to the captain of the company which should effect his 
capture. Mohammed’s followers at this time were no 
numerous. Two small villages on Abba Island in the Whit 
Nile, some 200 miles south of Khartoum, contained then 
all, and their only arms consisted of spears and clubs. Th 
troops arrived off the island in a steamer with their leaden 
already at loggerheads, each captain anxious to outwit the 
other to gain the promised promotion. The major in genenl 
command, seeing no hope of reward for himself, decided t 
leave them to fight it out, and remained on board. A night 
attack was decided upon, and the two companies landed 
at different parts of the island, and advanced on the villaga 
from different directions. The result may be foreseen 
Mohammed and his followers slipped off in the darknes 
and watched the two companies fight a pitched battle with 
one another, only returning to complete their total destru- 
tion by spearing the survivors. This action was typicd 
of the Egyptians’ further efforts to deal with the Mahi. 
Mohammed retired into Southern Kordofan and pa 
collected followers. In December 1881 he defeated a fore 
of 350 regulars under Rashid Bey, and in May 1882 he 
destroyed an army of 3,000 men under Yusef Pasha. Both 
these commanders allowed themselves to be surprised alter 
having neglected to take the most elementary militay 
precautions. The rebellion now spread like a fire through 
Kordofan and Darfur till the Mahdi quickly had an amy 
of 40,000 men at his back. El Obeid was starved ito 
submission, and with the exception of a small force under 
Slatin, who was able to hold out for some time in Darlu 
before being compelled to surrender, the whole of the 
Western Sudan was in the Mahdi’s hands. In 1883 th 
Government collected an army of close on 10,000 men with 
the object of recovering the Western Sudan. General Hicks, 
a retired officer of the Indian Staff Corps, was chosen " 
command it, and the ill-starred journey into Kordofan wa 
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It has been described as “‘ the worst army that ever 
vent out to fight,” and consisted largely of the off-scourings 
of Arabi’s defeated army sent up to the Sudan in chains. 
Hicks was hampered at every turn by the interference 
of the Egyptian Civil Officials who accompanied him, 
the defeat of his force and his own death, which occurred 
at Shikan forty miles south of El Obeid, were a foregone 
conclusion. 

The stage was now set for Gordon’s mission to attempt 
to withdraw the Egyptian garrisons from the Sudan, for 
the fall of Khartoum and the death of Gordon in January 
1885, just two days before the vanguard of General Wolseley’s 
gallant army arrived by steamer to succour him. The 
Wolseley expedition was withdrawn, the dark period of 
Egyptian misrule was over, and the Sudan relapsed into an 
even darker period of despair under its Dervish rulers. 
The Mahdi now gave free rein to hisdreams. Egypt seemed 
to be within his grasp, the conversion of the world to his 
version of Islam seemed a possibility. Slatin was kept a 
close prisoner in Omdurman, and was gloated over as his 
first notable European convert. A considerable force was 
dispatched northwards to conquer Egypt, but the Mahdi 
did not live to hear its fate. He died of typhus in June 
1885, and was succeeded by the Khalifa Abdulahi El 
Taaishi, who proved himself a cruel and bloodthirsty tyrant. 
Meantime, the Dervish Army continued its northern march, 
and had arrived within 100 miles of the Egyptian frontier 
before being met and defeated at Ginnis, in December 1885, 
by a mixed British and Egyptian force commanded by Sir 
Frederick Stephenson. Wadi Halfa was chosen as_ the 
frontier outpost, and was held by a force of Sudanese blacks 
and Egyptians officered by British until Kitchener started 
south in 1896. 

During the earlier part of this period the frontier was 
harried by the Dervishes under the gallant Wad El Negumi, 
whom Lord Cromer has described as the Rupert of Dervish 
chivalry. A further attempt was made to invade Egypt 
along the west bank of the Nile, resulting in the defeat 
and death of Wad El Negumi at Toski on August 3, 1889, 
by Colonel Wodehouse, whose name is still venerated at 
Wadi Halfa, not only for his military prowess, but also for 
the sympathetic manner in which he looked after, clothed, 
and fed the refugees who fled before the Dervish Army. 
Of the succeeding period Lord Cromer writes: * After 
many years of painful transition, therefore, Egypt, reduced 

* See Modern Egypt, by the Earl of Cromer, vol. ii. pp. 77-8. 
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to manageable dimensions, at last acquired a settled frontiy 
which the Egyptian Government were able to defend with 
the military and financial resources at their disposal, j 
a regenerated Egypt is now springing up, its existence jy 
in a great measure due to the fact that, through good anj 
evil report, the policy of withdrawing from the Sudan, ay 
adhering to a strictly defensive attitude on the Egyptian 
frontier, was steadily maintained for some years,” 

The reasons why the reconquest of the Sudan was unde: 
taken in 1896 are not very clear. Though her army hai 
been reorganized, Egypt was in no condition, financially 
or militarily, to reconquer the Sudan on her own initiative 
The British public had long been anxious to avenge Gordon, 
and the recrudescence of the slave trade under the Dervish 
régime had stirred up feeling in Europe. Lord Cromer i 
of the opinion that the appeal of the Italian Government, 
who were then in difficulties in Abyssinia, that a diversion 


should be made in Italian interests against the Dervishes, 
who were suspected of co-operating with the Abyssinians 
was the deciding factor. I have always wondered, however, 
whether the real cause was that the British Governmet 
were aware of the departure of a French expedition unde 
General Marchand in the direction of the upper waters d 
the Nile. When Kitchener reached Khartoum he found 
Marchand established at Fashoda, and it is quite clear nov 
that if the reconquest had not taken place when it did, ani 
if the British Government had not taken a very fim 
stand, the Upper Nile would have passed under Freneh 
control. 

Of the details of the expedition I need say nothing’ 
— to recall that one British Brigade took part in the 
battle of the Atbara, and two British Brigades in the battle 
of Omdurman, when the power of the Dervishes was destroyed 
in 1898. The defeat and death of the Khalifa, who had 
escaped from Omdurman, at the hands of a force commanded 
by General Wingate in 1899 completed the reconquest 
the Sudan. 

The total cost of the expedition was approximatdy 
£2,350,000 + of which £800,000 was borne by the British 
treasury, the remainder being found by Egypt. Of the totd 
sum, £1,200,000 was spent in railways and telegraphs, which 
were subsequently taken over by the Sudan Government. 


* An interesting and illuminating account of the expedition may be found 
in Mr. Winston Churchill’s book, The River War; a vivid picture § 
presented in Steeven’s With Kitchener to Khartoum. 

t See Modern Egypt, vol. ii. pp. 105-6. 
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With the fighting over the question of the future status 
of the Sudan came up for decision. 

Great Britain was obviously unable to hand the Sudan 
hack to the tender mercies of further Egyptian misrule, 
and under the circumstances then prevailing it was con- 
sidered that it would not be in equity to deprive the 

tians of all share in it, as they had found the greater 
art of the cost of the expedition, and as the reconquest 
had been undertaken, at any rate partially, in the name 
of the Khedive. A compromise was eventually arrived at, 
and an agreement signed by Lord Cromer and_ the 
Egyptian Minister for Foreign Affairs in 1899, giving 
the two nations joint dominion over the Sudan. Lord 
Cromer’s comments* are as follows: ‘The first and 
most important point was to assert a valid title to 
the exercise of sovereign rights in the Sudan by the 
Queen of England, in conjunction with the Khedive. 
There could only be one sound basis on which that title 
could rest. This was the right of conquest.... It was, 
therefore, laid down in the preamble of the agreement 
that it was desirable “‘to give effect to the claims which 
have accrued to Her Britannic Majesty’s Government, by 
right of conquest, to share in the present settlement and 
future working and development of the legislative and 
administrative systems of the Sudan.’ It was further 
agreed that ‘“‘ both the British and Egyptian flags should 
be used throughout the Sudan; that the supreme military 
and civil command should be vested in one officer, termed 
the Governor-General of the Sudan, who was to be appointed 
by a Khedivial decree on the recommendation of the British 
Government; that the proclamations by the Governor- 
General should have the force of law; ... and that no 
foreign Consuls should be allowed to reside in the country 
without the previous consent of the British Government.” 

The condition of the Sudan when it was recovered from 
the Dervishes was deplorable. Sir Reginald Wingate esti- 
mated that some six millions of the population had been 
swept away by famine and disease and by internal fighting. 
Whole tribes who rose against Dervish misrule had been 
practically exterminated ; whole populations had been led 
In captivity to Omdurman, children and sick being ruth- 
lessly massacred lest they should hamper the march of their 
captors. “Prior to 1882 the Districts lying along the banks 
of the rivers Rahad and Dinder contained upwards of 800 
Villages. When Sir Reginald Wingate visited it in 1902 not 
a village remained.” + 
* See Modern Egypt, vol. ii. pp. 116-17. t Ibid., vol. ii. pp. 545-6. 
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The Government of the Sudan has been since 1898, iy 
still is, predominantly British. Heads of Departmen 
Governors of Provinces, District Commissioners, and tj, 
more important officials in the various public services ane 
all British. The minor executive posts have been filled } 
Egyptian officers who have a natural aptitude for routin 
work, and who, as a result of their training under Britis 
officers and officials, have shown some administrative ability 
when acting under supervision. Some of these’ posts ay 
now filled by natives of the Sudan, who are gradually being 
trained to take their part in the Government of the 
country. They show considerable promise ; they are mor 
ready to take responsibility than are the Egyptians, ani 
they possess a sense of humour which is conspicuously 
lacking in the composition of the average Egyptian. Iti 
not surprising to find a greater ability to rule among th 
natives of Sudan than among the Egyptians, of whom Lei 
Cromer * writing in 1906, says, “‘ These latter have {a 
centuries past been a subject race. Persians, Greeks 
Romans, Arabs from Arabia and Baghdad, Circassians, and 
finally Ottoman Turks have successively ruled over Egypi 
but we have to go back to the doubtfully obscure precedents 
of Pharaonic times to find an epoch when, possibly, Egypt 
was ruled by Egyptians. Neither for the present do they 
appear to possess the qualities which render it desirabk, 
either in their own interests, or of those of the civilizl 
world in general, to raise them at a bound to the category 
of autonomous rulers with full rights of internal sovereignty.’ 

_ With the exception of one British battalion} and a 
artillery unit stationed at Khartoum, the Sudan has bem 
garrisoned entirely since the reconquest by the Egyptian 
Army. This has consisted of some 18,000 men,{ of whom 
the personnel of six Sudanese infantry battalions, the famous 
Camel corps, two Arab corps, various mounted infantry and 
Equatorial units have been entirely recruited from the 
natives of the Sudan. 

The Sirdar, the Headquarters Staff, with one or two 
exceptions, and the senior officers of all the Sudan units 
are British, while the Egyptian units, on the other hant, 
are now entirely officered by Egyptians, and are, for the 
most part, stationed in Egypt. The junior officers in the 


* See Modern Egypt, vol. i. p. 328. ; 

+ Since the disturbances which occurred during the summer on Egyptial 
instigation the British garrison has been increased. 

t Until Egypt was declared independent of Turkey during the wat, the 
Egyptian army was limited to this figure by a Turkish firman. 
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Sudan units are mostly natives of the Sudan, who possess 
sterling military qualities, and show great future 
romise. In passing one may fairly remark that the fact 
that only one British battalion has been required for 25 years 
in this great and warlike country speaks volumes, not only 
for the efficiency of the native army and its British mentors, 
but also for the equity, justice, and ability of the Govern- 
ment which has guided its destinies. 

Over 25 years of peaceful progress has brought prosperity 
to the Sudan, and its population has largely increased. 
The revenue which in 1899 was £126,000, in 1906 was 
£817,000, amounts now to well over £3,000,000,* of which 
only some £800,000 is levied in direct taxation. The import 
and export trade, entirely non-existent in 1898, is now 
worth more than £7,000,000 annually. With the continuance 
of stable government in future its potentialities are almost 
unlimited. Its present exports of gum and sesame seed, 
maize and ground nuts, cattle and sheep, hides and skins, 
dates and cotton, are all capable of expansion, but above 
all its future lies in cotton. In the great plain lying between 
the Blue and White Niles to the south-east of Khartoum 
3,000,000 acres capable of producing the finest cotton in 
the world are awaiting development. On the Blue Nile 
some 180 miles above Khartoum a huge dam, 1? miles in 
length, is now being built, and is designed to hold up 
sufficient water to irrigate 1,000,000 acres. It should be 
completed in July 1925. Water is to be held up at the back 
end of the Blue Nile flood, which comes down in a mighty 
torrent lasting for three months, and which under existing 
conditions mostly runs through and is lost in the Mediter- 
ranean. Egypt has always been suspicious of this project, 
fearing, quite groundlessly, that it would interfere with her 
own water supply. In actual fact she stores her own 
supplies, behind the Assuan dam and elsewhere, from the 
White Nile flood, which comes down at a later date and lasts 
much longer than that of the Blue Nile. To meet her objec- 
tions, a weak and unnecessary promise was given to her some 
few years ago, that no more than 300,000 acres of land 
in the Blue Nile plain would be irrigated until such times as 
she were satisfied that her own needs would be amply met. 
The promise had one merit. It did at least show how far 
Britain was prepared to go in a desire to conciliate, and 
work in a friendly spirit with, Egypt. It has, however, 
only been met with ingratitude, and the firmly expressed 


* A large portion of the revenue comes from the railways, which are 
t property. 
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The Government of the Sudan has been since 1892 ant 
still is, predominantly British. Heads of Department 
Governors of Provinces, District Commissioners, and th 
more important officials in the various public services gp 
all British. The minor executive posts have been filled } 
Egyptian officers who have a natural aptitude for routin 
work, and who, as a result of their training under Britis 
officers and officials, have shown some administrative abil; 
when acting under supervision. Some of these posts ay 
now filled by natives of the Sudan, who are gradually bei 
trained to take their part in the Government of thej 
country. They show considerable promise ; they are mor 


ready to take responsibility than are the Egyptians, anif 


they possess a sense of humour which is conspicuous 
lacking in the composition of the average Egyptian. Iti 
not surprising to find a greater ability to rule among th 
natives of Sudan than among the Egyptians, of whom Lor 
Cromer * writing in 1906, says, ‘‘ These latter have fu 
centuries past been a subject race. Persians, Greeks, 
Romans, Arabs from Arabia and Baghdad, Circassians, ani 
finally Ottoman Turks have successively ruled over Egypt 
but we have to go back to the doubtfully obscure precedents 
of Pharaonic times to find an epoch when, possibly, Egypt 
was ruled by Egyptians. Neither for the present do they 
appear to possess the qualities which render it desirabk, 
either in their own interests, or of those of the civilizl 
world in general, to raise them at a bound to the category 
of autonomous rulers with full rights of internal sovereignty.’ 

With the exception of one British battalion + and a 
artillery unit stationed at Khartoum, the Sudan has bem 
garrisoned entirely since the reconquest by the Egyptian 
Army. This has consisted of some 18,000 men,{ of whom 
the personnel of six Sudanese infantry battalions, the famous 
Camel corps, two Arab corps, various mounted infantry and 
Equatorial units have been entirely recruited from the 
natives of the Sudan. 

The Sirdar, the Headquarters Staff, with one or two 
exceptions, and the senior officers of all the Sudan units 
are British, while the Egyptian units, on the other hant, 
are now entirely officered by Egyptians, and are, for the 
most part, stationed in Egypt. The junior officers in the 


* See Modern Egypt, vol. i. p. 328. , 

+ Since the disturbances which occurred during the summer on Egyptiam 
instigation the British garrison has been increased. 

t Until Egypt was declared independent of Turkey during the wer the 
Egyptian army was limited to this figure by a Turkish firman. 
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Sudan units are mostly natives of the Sudan, who possess 
many sterling military qualities, and show great future 
romise. In passing one may fairly remark that the fact 
that only one British battalion has been required for 25 years 
in this great and warlike country speaks volumes, not only 
for the efficiency of the native army and its British mentors, 
but also for the equity, justice, and ability of the Govern- 
ment which has guided its destinies. 

Over 25 years of peaceful progress has brought prosperity 
to the Sudan, and its population has largely increased. 
The revenue which in 1899 was £126,000, in 1906 was 
£817,000, amounts now to well over £3,000,000,* of which 


| only some £800,000 is levied in direct taxation. The import 


and export trade, entirely non-existent in 1898, is now 
worth more than £7,000,000 annually. With the continuance 
of stable government in future its potentialities are almost 
unlimited. Its present exports of gum and sesame seed, 
maize and ground nuts, cattle and sheep, hides and skins, 
dates and cotton, are all capable of expansion, but above 
all its future lies in cotton. In the great plain lying between 
the Blue and White Niles to the south-east of Khartoum 
3,000,000 acres capable of producing the finest cotton in 
the world are awaiting development. On the Blue Nile 
some 180 miles above Khartoum a huge dam, 1? miles in 
length, is now being built, and is designed to hold up 
sufficient water to irrigate 1,000,000 acres. It should be 
completed in July 1925. Water is to be held up at the back 
end of the Blue Nile flood, which comes down in a mighty 
torrent lasting for three months, and which under existing 
conditions mostly runs through and is lost in the Mediter- 
ranean. Egypt has always been suspicious of this project, 
fearing, quite groundlessly, that it would interfere with her 
own water supply. In actual fact she stores her own 
supplies, behind the Assuan dam and elsewhere, from the 
White Nile flood, which comes down at a later date and lasts 
much longer than that of the Blue Nile. To meet her objec- 
tions, a weak and unnecessary promise was given to her some 
few years ago, that no more than 300,000 acres of land 
in the Blue Nile plain would be irrigated until such times as 
she were satisfied that her own needs would be amply met. 
The promise had one merit. It did at least show how far 
ritain was prepared to go in a desire to conciliate, and 
work in a friendly spirit with, Egypt. It has, however, 
only been met with ingratitude, and the firmly expressed 


* A large portion of the revenue comes from the railways, which are 
t property, 
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intention of the Egyptians to do their utmost to 

any further extension of the Blue Nile scheme.* The gizt 
paragraph in the British note to Egypt of November 994 
means, therefore, that we shall irrigate 1,000,000 acres i 
the Gezira t whether Egypt agrees or not, a proceed 
which will do an unlimited amount of good to the Suday 
will largely increase the world’s available cotton supply, anj 
will do no harm to Egypt. Of the million acres even 

to be irrigated., 330,000 will be annually under cotton, af i 
this crop has been found to thrive best in the Sudan unde 
a system of triennial rotation, and each acre should produy 
300 lb. of cotton at a conservative estimate. 

It now remains to consider the anti-British campai 
which has been conducted by Egyptians, both in their om 
country and in the Sudan during the past five years, with 
ever-growing intensity. The first attempts at demonstration 
in the Sudan were made at Port Sudan and at Atbara in 
1919. These were followed by a flood of anti-British 
circulars and letters posted to all the leading men of th 
country, calling upon them to throw in their Tot with thei 
fellow Moslems. The recipients promptly handed them to 
the nearest British authority with expressions of thi 
repugnance with which they had received them, and d 
their loyalty to the British. Next came an insidious cam 
paign on the part of a number of- Egyptian officials and 
clerks in the service of the Sudan Government to seduce 
the loyalty of the young Sudanese officials and students, 
by attempting to make them discontented with their pay 
and prospects, and by extravagant promises of promotion 
and reward when the Egyptians should have ejected the 
British from the Sudan. 

Elated by gaining their own independence in 1922 s 
a result of bluster, noise, and assassinations, the Egyptians} 
redoubled their efforts in the Sudan, and it is a small wonder 
that a few of the young and semi-educated Sudanese wet 
led astray. 

Meanwhile in Egypt, when the cry of the Sudan fo 
Egypt had started, ministry after ministry took it up with 
increasing insistence, until it became the essential plank af 
Zaghlul Pasha’s policy that the British must be got ott 


* To increase Egypt’s water supply further storage capacity is requited 
To meet this, plans were completed a few years ago for a dam on the 
Nile and preliminary steps were taken. The project has not been 
with. 
t Lit. “island,” # native misnomer for the tract lying between the tr by 
Niles. 
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of the Sudan at any cost. A virulent and libellous press 
campaign, couched in the most offensive language, was 
conducted against everything and everybody British from 
1919 until the murder of General Stack. 

The statement that Gordon had deliberately fomented 
the Mahdi’s rebellion with the ulterior object of getting the 
Egyptians out of the Sudan was one of their more moderate 
assertions, and is typical of their irresponsible, ignorant, and 
infamous ‘mis-reading of history. It is, indeed, strange in 
the light of after events that the British Government did 
not insist on the cessation of a campaign which went far 
beyond the limits of reasonable criticism. 

The Sudan riots in August were the natural consequence. 
As it happened they were confined to a few young Sudanese, 
the riff-raff of three towns who had been suborned by money 
from Egypt, and to the mutiny of the Egyptian railway 
battalion at Atbara. That they did not extend further after 
along and intensive campaign of incitement was a remark- 
able tribute to the loyalty and good sense of the vast 
majority of the population. But the position was now 
impossible. Two nations could not rule a third with the 


}} one deliberately fomenting rebellion against the other. In 


equited. 
e White 


reality, if not in fact, the joint rule of Britain and Egypt 
over the Sudan was already at an end. 

There were henceforth only two courses possible: either 
Egypt must govern the Sudan alone or Britain must. The 
former alternative was unthinkable. It would have been 
abhorrent to the Sudanese themselves, who regard the 
Egyptians as their hergditary enemies, and who would in 
all probability, being the more intelligent and warlike race, 
have bundled them out in very quick time, and as in 1885 
would have again been hammering at the gates of Southern 
Egypt. In this case, or even if the Egyptians had succeeded 
In maintaining a weak government in the Sudan, our 
European neighbours in Northern Africa would have 
been among the first to suffer; the French in the Western 
Sudan, the Belgians in the Congo, and the Italians in Eritrea. 
In 1911 the French Colonial Office sent a special emissary 
to Egypt and the Sudan to try and induce the British 
authorities to take over the administration of Darfur, which 
at that time was a semi-independent tributary sultanate 
within the bounds of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, and lying 
— the fully administered Sudan area and the French 


: Their int of view then was that they were hard pressed 
y hostile tribes who periodically retired into Darfur, 
VOL. LXXXIV 46 
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reorganized themselves, and waited a favourable moment 
to issue forth and attack again. Their own lines of op, 
munication were so long and so difficult that unless we took 
over Darfur, they would be compelled either to gpenq 
millions on a railway, or to lock up a large French forg 
in Equatorial Africa. 

We were unable to accede to their requests at the moment 
largely owing to our own difficulty in finding troops t 
garrison a vast new province whose eastern frontier was 
over 300 miles from the Nile. It was not until 1916 when 
the Sultan of Darfur threw in his lot with Turkey and 
threatened to invade the Sudan, that Darfur was conquered 
and placed under Sudan administration. The good effects 
of this to the French were immediate. Two of their dis 
tinguished colonial officers were able to make the joume 
from Lake Chad to the Nile with insignificant escorts, and 
a trade in cattle and sheep to Egypt via the Nile was opened, 
With the Sudan again in a state of ferment, the French 
would find no small difficulty in continuing to hold ther 
great North African possessions. 

It was at this stage that Zaghlul Pasha came to England 
to set forth his demands for the possession of the Sudan 
Mr. MacDonald met him with a firm refusal, and warned him 
that disturbances in the Sudan must cease. Zaghlul’s reply 
was prompt. He returned to Egypt, and at the opening 
of his Parliament spoke once more of his country’s “ sacred 
rights,” and of her “national aspirations to the complete 
independence of Egypt and the Sudan.” Then followed the 
murder of General Stack, and the whole question, which in 
any case could not have remained as it was, was brought 
to a sudden crisis. 

The second penalty imposed on Egypt in connection 
with the Sudan, paragraph 5 in the note of November 22nd, 
namely the withdrawal from the Sudan of all Egyptian 
officers and all purely Egyptian units of the Egyptian Army, 
is in effect an extremely moderate method of showing both 
to the Egyptians and the Sudanese that Egyptian intrigues 
in the Sudan will no longer be tolerated. Some visible token 
of British authority and determination was essential to the 
peace of the country; even more severe steps might have 
been taken with a good show of reason, and to the satit 
faction of the Sudanese. As matters stand the Egyptian 
flag has not been hauled down, and the Egyptian officials 
will continue to be employed in the government of the 
Sudan. A comparatively small body of troops 
removed and will become available, if required, to 
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the Egyptian Government to maintain order within their 
own dominions. 

Thus neither of the penalties imposed on Egypt in 
connection with the Sudan will work her any practical harm, 
and she is only left to nurse a wound in her pride, inflicted 
in direct consequence of her own double dealings in the Sudan, 
and her own failure to control her unruly and irresponsible 
elements at home. She has, as was expected, issued an 
appeal to the Governments of the world and the League 
of Nations, but her plea that she is weak and defenceless 
comes strangely from a nation which has striven so hard 
to obtain dominion over a country as large as Europe. 

If only she will learn to stop talking about foreign 
conquest and her “sacred rights” in an alien and hostile 
country, and concentrate on the good government of her 
own territory, Britain’s firm attitude will have wrought well 
for her future happiness. 

Apart from the case of the Sudan, the British Govern- 
ment is now dealing with the questions of the protection 
of foreign residents in Egypt and of the Suez Canal. When 
these have been settled two problems will still remain: the 
one to find a modus vivendi with Egypt, and the other to 
assure that her water supply, so vital to her very existence, 
is adequate for her requirements. In years when the Nile 
flood is poor, there is a scarcity of water in the spring, 
due, as I have said, to lack of storage capacity. It is a 
simple matter then for political intriguers to make the 
ignorant peasants believe that the British are tampering 
with their supplies in the Sudan. There are still lands to 
be reclaimed when a sufficient supply of water to irrigate 
them is available. The population is rapidly increasing, 
and soon the provision of more land to cultivate will become 
a necessity. The scheme of building a dam on the White 
Nile, for Egypt’s use, was abandoned because her politicians 
preferred to intrigue to get us out of the Sudan, taking the 
line that, as long as we remained virtual masters there, we 
could always seize the dam, interfere with her water supply, 
and dictate what terms we pleased. It is always difficult 
to convince others of the honesty of our intentions, however 
honest we may know them to be ourselves ; and the difficulty 
1s intensified in dealing with a race whose knowledge of 
the meaning of the word “ honesty ” is perhaps somewhat 
vague. When words and promises fail to convince, there 
1s nothing for it but to perform some act which will convince. 
I would suggest that Britain should build this dam at her 
Own expense, declare it neutral, and hand it over to neutral 
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engineers, paid by Egypt, for the use of Egypt. There j 
an analogy in Egypt in the case of the Suez Canal, which jy 
under the administration of French engineers and whic) 
likewise is neutral. Our paying for it would be a retum 
to Egypt for the money which she has expended in thy 
Sudan. She not only paid the greater share of the cog 
of its reconquest, but also made good the deficiencies ip 
the Sudan budget until 1912, when the Sudan began t 
pay its own way, advanced considerable sums for capital 
expenditure in the early years, and has entirely maintaine 
the Egyptian Army which has garrisoned the Sudan sine 
1898. Britain is, of course, responsible for the prosperity 
which has enabled Egypt to provide these millions, but on 
the other hand British taxpayers have never been called 
on to support either Egypt or the Sudan. Further, som 
of the cost of the dam would come back in the purchas 
of material, the salaries of the staff, and the profits of the 
British contractors. 

So magnanimous an act should convince the world d 
the honesty of our intentions, should considerably increas 
the world’s cotton supply, and, by showing the mass d 
Egypt’s cultivators that their water supply was increasing 
should deprive the agitators of their support, and so part 
the way to a really friendly understanding between th 
Egyptians and ourselves. 


J. W. Sacar 
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here i BEN JONSON’S CELIA 
rhich js 
which 
retum? “WaT a tremendous fellow Ben Jonson was,” said the 
in the} poet T. E. Brown to me in Switzerland between thirty and 
1 cost forty years ago. It is odd, perhaps, that I should remember 
cies inf this, but the word which is exactly right is unforgettable 
gan tof and “ tremendous ”’ hits the mark. He is indeed “ tremen- 
capita f dous”: very far from being either tender or lovable; yet, 
ntained f although his tragedies and comedies are rarely acted and 
n since not often read, three of his lyrics still live on the lips of 
sperity | men, are indeed enshrined in the best of all modern antholo- 
but of gies, the Golden Treasury. Of these the most familiar is 
called} “To Celia.” I wonder if any lyric of Shakespeare’s has 
, some} been so often sung. And yet (I am on the brink of writing 
urchast} and my readers of reading an almost unpardonable word) 
of the} for that particular song Ben Jonson himself deserves 
comparatively little credit, unless, indeed, it can be said of 
orld | Ben Jonson, as it certainly can of Shakespeare and Virgil, 
nereastf and of other “‘ divine natures,” that taking from others in 
aass df their case was not theft, but rather one more proof of world- 
easing, F wide victory. Was Ben Jonson in any sense divine? 
o parey Personally, I think of him rather as one of the giants, towering 
en the} above his fellow-men, like Enceladus, bold and overbold. 
Ben Jonson keeps “‘ his learned sock” by right, but he 
GAR } cannot contend with ‘‘ sweetest Shakespeare Fancy’s child,” 
or warble (for they are not his) “‘ native wood-notes wild.” 
And here Milton’s ‘‘learned sock” reminds me that 
“learned ” (doctus) originally meant, i.e. in Latin Augustan 
authors, a Greek scholar, and that is, as you would expect 
from Milton, the inevitable word for Ben Jonson. Beyond 
all else he is a scholar. Now “scholarly” is often the 
highest praise, but sometimes, as when we speak of “a 
mere scholar,” is hardly praise at all. In both senses 
scholarly ” is true of Ben Jonson. Take the lyric to Celia, 
which consists of sixteen lines. The first eight are all 
beautiful, the first two veritably inspired: indeed, they 
seem to me almost too good to be Ben Jonson’s own. If it 
is true (and I admit that it is) that I have no right to say 
this, it is equally true that Ben Jonson would have no right 
a resent my saying it: for if I can prove that the rest of 
“si first stanza owes much to a Greek original, and that 
the whole of the second stanza is borrowed from a Greek 
original (though the second half is transformed and not 
Improved in the process), the presumption is against the 
originality of the first two inspired lines. And now to the 
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proof. Agathias, who flourished in a.D. 560, wrote a wel. 
known epigram to an unnamed girl. I quote it in my om 
version from Little Masterpieces from the Greek Anthology, 


Wine tempts me not, but, would you make 
Me drunken, here am I. 

Touch with your lips and give: I take: 
Now, soberness, good-bye. 

Was never handmaid sweet as this, 
Was never cup so dear, 

The favoured ferry of your kiss, 
Which tells, your gift is here. 


I do not deny that, thanks to the presence of the first tw 
lines, Ben Jonson’s first stanza is better than the litt 
masterpiece of Agathias, and I do not think anyone wil 


deny that Ben Jonson must have had Agathias in his mini} 


when he wrote his first stanza. Anyhow it was with abso 
lute conviction that I recorded in my note on Agathias 
“ The first and the best of Ben Jonson’s two stanzas to Celia 
is a reminiscence of this poem.” Soon afterwards the Provost 
of Eton wrote to me asking whether I knew that the first 
four lines of the second stanza were taken from the Letters 
of Philostratus. I had not known it, but I was so much 
interested by the information that I read through the 
letters when I returned to Eton and, to my great surprise, 
found also, in a later letter, the original of the last fow 
lines of the second stanza. Only there was this important 
difference. The first four lines were faithfully and admirably 
translated by Ben Jonson: with the last four he had taken 
some liberties, and had added some corrections, intended 
as refinements, of his own. I ought to say that the Lelie 
of Philostratus are written in poetical prose: they at 
apparently exercises in love-letter writing, possibly for the 
use of those who found, as Mr. Sam Weller, junior, found, 
a certain difficulty in expressing sentiments appropriate to 
the occasion. I give first Ben Jonson’s version : 
I sent thee late a rosy wreath, 
Not so much honouring thee 


As giving it a hope that there 
It could not wither’d be ; 


Next I translate the Greek myself as faithfully as I can: 


I sent you a wreath of roses: 
To do you honour? Yes: 
But doing a grace to the roses, 

Lest they should fade, no less. 


Except for “a rosy wreath,” which is bad because it means 
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nothing, or, if it means anything, cannot mean a wreath 
of roses, Which is what Ben Jonson wishes it to mean, his 
version of the Greek is, in my opinion, rather better than 
mine. It is also clear that his lines are merely a version of 
the Greek original, a much closer version than William 
Johnson’s rendering of the Heraclitus poem of Callimachus. 
We now come to the last four lines. This time I give my 
own version first, because J take no liberties with the 
original. 
But you just gave to the roses 
One breath you lightly drew, 
And sent me them back, very fragrant 
Of roses, and of you. 


The second line is a little padded, and the third is halting, 
but the version is at any rate faithful. Now for Ben 
Jonson’s version of Philostratus: 


But thou thereon didst only breathe 
And sent’st it back to me: 

Since when it grows, and smells, I swear, 
Not of itself, but thee! 


Before I was aware of the existence of the Greek original I 
had written in Little Masterpieces, “‘ By adding a second 
stanza Ben Jonson seems to me to illustrate the Greek 
proverb that ‘The half is more than the whole.’ Is it 
really wise to say of the rosy wreath which he sent to Celia, 
‘But thou thereon, etc.?? Ben Jonson is a tremendous 
giant, and Celia’s nectar may have been sweeter than 
Jove’s, but the scent of a rose is divine.” I take back nothing 
of that in the light of fuller knowledge, rather I would add 
to it a few other words. Ben Jonson is not only sinning, 
but sinning deliberately against the light. He had the 
Greek before him, and yet he must needs try to improve 
upon his model and introduce “ a gracious somewhat ” of 
his own. Thereupon, strange to say, the wreath actuall 
grows” and, stranger still, the roses have ceased to sme 
of themselves, but have taken (he swears to the fact) 
to smell of Celia exclusively. Well, that is one result of 
Ben Jonson’s scholarship, or rather of “ giving up Greek.” 


Thumb Greek originals with all your might, 
Yes, thumb them all the day and half the night, 


says Horace, and he, too, sometimes stumbled when he let 
go of the hand of Alcaeus or Sappho, but he never came to 
such grief as this, And Ben Jonson’s verses have been 
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proof. Agathias, who flourished in a.p. 560, wrote a wl, 
known epigram to an unnamed girl. I quote it in my om 
version from Little Masterpieces from the Greek Anthology, 


Wine tempts me not, but, would you make 
Me drunken, here am I. 

Touch with your lips and give: I take: 
Now, soberness, good-bye. 

Was never handmaid sweet as this, 
Was never cup so dear, 

The favoured ferry of your kiss, 
Which tells, your gift is here. 


I do not deny that, thanks to the presence of the first tw 
lines, Ben Jonson’s first stanza is better than the litt 


masterpiece of Agathias, and I do not think anyone wil} 


deny that Ben Jonson must have had Agathias in his mini 
when he wrote his first stanza. Anyhow it was with abs 
lute conviction that I recorded in my note on Agathias, 
“The first and the best of Ben Jonson’s two stanzas to Celia 
is a reminiscence of this poem.”” Soon afterwards the Provost 
of Eton wrote to me asking whether I knew that the fim 
four lines of the second stanza were taken from the Letter 
of Philostratus. I had not known it, but I was so much 
interested by the information that I read through the 
letters when I returned to Eton and, to my great surprise 
found also, in a later letter, the original of the last fou 
lines of the second stanza. Only there was this important 
difference. The first four lines were faithfully and admirably 
translated by Ben Jonson: with the last four he had taken 
some liberties, and had added some corrections, intended 
as refinements, of his own. I ought to say that the Letters 
of Philostratus are written in poetical prose: they ar 
apparently exercises in love-letter writing, possibly for the 
use of those who found, as Mr. Sam Weller, junior, found, 
a certain difficulty in expressing sentiments appropriate to 
the occasion. I give first Ben Jonson’s version : 


I sent thee late a rosy wreath, 
Not so much honouring thee 

As giving it a hope that there 
It could not wither’d be; 


Next I translate the Greek myself as faithfully as I can: 


I sent you a wreath of roses: 
To do you honour? Yes: 
But doing a grace to the roses, 

Lest they should fade, no less. 


Except for “a rosy wreath,” which is bad because it means 
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nothing, or, if it means anything, cannot mean a wreath 
of roses, which is what Ben Jonson wishes it to mean, his 
version of the Greek is, in my opinion, rather better than 
mine. It is also clear that his lines are merely a version of 
the Greek original, a much closer version than William 
Johnson’s rendering of the Heraclitus poem of Callimachus. 
We now come to the last four lines. This time I give my 
own version first, because J take no liberties with the 
original. 
But you just gave to the roses 
One breath you lightly drew, 
And sent me them back, very fragrant 
Of roses, and of you. 


| The second line is a little padded, and the third is halting, 


but the version is at any rate faithful. Now for Ben 
Jonson’s version of Philostratus: 


But thou thereon didst only breathe 
And sent’st it back to me: 

Since when it grows, and smells, I swear, 
Not of itself, but thee! 


Before I was aware of the existence of the Greek original I 
had written in Little Masterpieces, “‘ By adding a second 
stanza Ben Jonson seems to me to illustrate the Greek 
proverb that ‘The half is more than the whole.’ Is it 
really wise to say of the rosy wreath which he sent to Celia, 
‘But thou thereon, etc.?? Ben Jonson is a tremendous 
giant, and Celia’s nectar may have been sweeter than 
Jove’s, but the scent of a rose is divine.” I take back nothing 
of that in the light of fuller knowledge, rather I would add 
to it a few other words. Ben Jonson is not only sinning, 
but sinning deliberately against the light. He had the 
Greek before him, and yet he must needs try to improve 
upon his model and introduce “a gracious somewhat ” of 
his own. Thereupon, strange to say, the wreath actuall 
grows” and, stranger still, the roses have ceased to sme 
of themselves, but have taken (he swears to the fact) 
to smell of Celia exclusively. Well, that is one result of 
Ben Jonson’s scholarship, or rather of “giving up Greek.” 


Thumb Greek originals with all your might, 
Yes, thumb them all the day and half the night, 


says Horace, and he, too, sometimes stumbled when he let 
go of the hand of Alcaeus or Sappho, but he never came to 
such grief as this, And Ben Jonson’s verses have been 
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sung and praised and admired for nearly three centuries 
But I expect that some wise Greek, perhaps Philostratys 
himself, has long since given the “ tremendous fellow” his 
opinion in the Elysian fields of the second stanza to Celia, 
But how explain the miracle of the first two lines of the 
first stanza? Well, I believe that Shakespeare said some. 
thing of the sort at supper to some lady in the presence of 
Ben Jonson, and that he treasured it, and made use of it 
in due time. And if it should be so (they say that nothing 
worth proving can be proved, and very certainly this 
cannot be), personally I am very grateful to Ben Jonson: 
those lovely idle words might so easily have been lost. 0f 
course it is always possible that Ben Jonson did really 
forget (such things often happen, experto credite) and believed 
the lines to be his own. Finally, there remains one other 
pair of possibilities: the Greek original of the first two 
lines may yet be discoverable, or, miracle of miracles, 
Ben Jonson after all may really have thought of them 
himself. 
MacnaGHtTen 
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A DAY’S SPORT WITH RANJIT-SINHJI 


CompaRED to the number of people who are familiar with 
the name Ranjit-Sinhji, there are probably few who would 
recognize the great leg-glider under his proper title of His 
Highness The Maharajah Jam Sahib of Nawanagar. 

The state over which the Jam Sahib rules is situated 
on the north coast of Kathiawar; it is about 4,000 square 
miles, and has a population of between three and four 
hundred thousand. 

Among all the many Indian princes there is no one 
who combines to a greater degree than does the Jam Sahib 
the culture of the West with the lavish hospitality of the East. 

In many ways the State of Nawanagar is an ideal little 
kingdom. Its capital, Jamnagar, has been completely re- 
built by the Maharajah in a modern but picturesque manner, 
thereby avoiding the terrible plagues and diseases which 
were wont in bygone days to decimate the inhabitants. 
The ancient temples, fort, and palaces are worthy of any 
state in India. Apart from a few local industries, the 
chief occupation of the inhabitants is agriculture. There 
are, however, some very valuable pearl fisheries along the 
coast, which each year yield a richer harvest. 

At Jamnagar there is an excellent High School, among 
the students of which the Maharajah has organized a 
yearly “Sports Festival.” On the day of our arrival he 
was superintending the sports himself—judging the racing 
and settling the various differences that arose. One of the 
most interesting items on the programme was a tug-of-war 
between the vegetarians and the meat-eaters. Unlike our 
contests, in order to win a round the whole length of rope 
has to be pulled over the centre mark, and one pull would 
last from five to fifteen minutes. Such was the exertion 
required that sometimes only one “ go” was possible in a 
day, and the remaining round or rounds would have to be 
postponed till the following day. On that particular 
occasion the meat-eaters triumphed! Another event which 
was unusual, and which caused no little merriment, was a 
race run blindfolded. The only guide as to direction was 
® man running ahead with a bell. 

This is one side of sport; but the real glory of Ranji’s 
state is the incomparable variety of big and small game 
— he provides for the entertainment of his guests. 

ention should also be made of his private zoo with its 
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magnificent panthers, both yellow and black, tigers, Tions 
also “ligers”—a cross between a tiger and a lion, , 
specimen of which he has presented to the Zoological 
Gardens in Regent’s Park. 

On our arrival the Jam Sahib ordered three camps to 
be pitched in different parts of his state, in case we shouli 
wish to shoot in that particular area. Each camp 
would have accommodated twenty people, and provisioned 
them for a week. Half a dozen Fords were always in 
waiting to take us whither we desired. Perhaps the 
description of one day’s sport will illustrate the variety 
offered for our choice. 

We started at 7 a.m., in Fords, to go to a camp som 
fifty miles away—en route we shot at black buck, Chickam 
jackals; and as for birds there appeared to be every variety 
from wild peacock to partridges. The country is for the 
most part entirely flat, and you can follow your game, big 
or little, in a Ford car in any direction, and for any distance 
that you like. On arriving at our camp we were told that 
a lake in the vicinity was full of “‘ muggers,” or crocodiles 
So we seized our rifles and tried to approach within r 
We spotted about twenty in all, lying round the edge o 
the lake. They are, however, not at all easy to see, asin 
colour they greatly resemble the ground on which they 
lie. Another difficulty we experienced was that unless we 
approached with great care, birds feeding near the crow 
diles gave the alarm before we could get within shot. 

When we were about one hundred to one hundred ani 
fifty yards away, we let drive at what we thought lookeds 
fair-sized one. There is but one tiny spot behind the heal 
which will kill your mugger outright. The moment we hal 
shot, every crocodile for miles around with one slash af 
its body buried itself at the bottom of the lake h 
seemed incredible that they could disappear so quickly, 
Apparently our shots were of no avail, so we returned 
lunch, and discussed with our host the League of Nations 
at which he had lately been the representative of the Indian 


princes. After lunch we again had a shot at our muggtt}. 


but, as far as we could tell, with equally little effect. How 
ever, our marksmanship was not so bad as we had sup 
as a few days later the dead body of a crocodile was fount 
floating in the lake. Apparently my friend or I had she 
one, not, however, with sufficient accuracy, and it h 
managed to wriggle into the water and expire there. 

The next item in the afternoon was fishing. We fo 
arm-chairs and rods all prepared for us, and plenty of 
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Among our catch were certain curious-looking fish called 
“lanchas,” ranging from five to fifteen pounds; but the 

rise to me of the afternoon came when I hooked a large 
water tortoise. It is a most cumbersome animal to deal 
with, as it takes the hook under its shell, and can only be 
persuaded with the greatest difficulty to disengage the hook 
and allow us to return it to the pond. 

Having passed a couple of hours at this, we then 
returned to camp, preparatory to going after a panther 
which had been spotted in the neighbourhood. 

The hunting of panthers is a highly developed art, and 
to be successful great knowledge, skill, and, as we found, 
considerable proficiency in shooting is required. The know- 
ledge which can be gathered as to its size, sex, and age by its 
paw-marks is amazing. 

There are two methods of shooting a panther. Either it 
is driven towards you, or you sit and wait for it to come 
to “a kill.’ The former method was employed on that 
afternoon. The panther was, first of all, tracked by its 
paw-marks, and its resting-place noted. The spot was then 
surrounded on three sides by shikari or beaters, who were 
to drive it along until it should pass some spot where you 
are hidden, either in a “‘mechan”’ constructed among the 
branches of a tree, or behind some bushes. The panther is 
nearly always lying in a nullah or little valley, and will, 
nine times out of ten, run down a nullah in preference to 
coming out in the open; in fact, on one occasion a panther 
which had been shot at and missed started out across a 
field, but returned to the nullah simply because a few 
beaters started running after it. 

_ The method of driving is novel. The beaters, armed only 
with sticks, gradually approach the panther from one side, 
and then cough ; after which the centre beaters go forward 
a few steps, cough, and then the other side, and so on until 
they get it on the run. After going some two hundred yards 
at the gallop, a panther is usually exhausted, and unless shot 
at will walk along quite slowly. To shoot it even then is far 


harder than it sounds, but to get it while it is galloping 


over rough country is wellnigh impossible until you have 
had considerable experience. On the evening in question, 
we took - our positions, but the panther disappeared down 
@ hole before passing us, so we had to return empty-handed. 

far as experience and variety are concerned, it was not 
@ bad day’s sport. That night we motored forty miles to 
® station, and there we joined a special train which took us 
to the “ Gir Forest” in a neighbouring state, where are to 
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be found the only lions in India. We were not fortunats 
enough to get a lion, but I, alone among the party, wa 
privileged to see one appear for a second in the moonlight 
and then disappear. 

As regards panthers, the Jam Sahib is probably th 
greatest living authority on their habits and characteristics, 
His knowledge and experience in regard to panthers is only 
comparable to that of the Maharajah of Alwar on tigers, 
For weeks Ranji would go out nightly to watch them and 
mark their habits, and nowadays he hardly ever kills one, 
except, at the desire of his subjects, to rid a district 
of a particularly tiresome sheep- and cattle-robber, The 
panther on the whole is a shy animal, and unless shot at, 
wounded, or confronted with no other escape, will always 
avoid contact with mortals; once, however, engaged, it is 
as ferocious as a tiger. 

The other method of getting your panther is to sit over 
a kill. A stone or cement platform is erected with a ring 
in the centre on the top. To the ring a goat is tied about 
seven o’clock in the evening. About thirty yards away is 
a little cement tower—like a miniature block-house or pil: 
box, called a “‘ kottah.” In this you sit and wait for your 
beast. Above the stone platform or altar are two strong 
are lights, which burn all night, and vividly light up the 
sacrifice of the goat. At first you think how cruel, but 
upon reflection you realize that it is in many cases the only 
way of catching your panther, which, every night in the 
jungle, has to find some animal for his daily food, or el 
he will steal a sheep from some peasant’s flock. a 

From seven o’clock on, you sit, watch, and wait m 
almost breathless silence. The goat bleats, the forest i 
as silent as the night. Suddenly the panther is there. 
the night we watched a female came. To my mind the 
most amazing attribute of the panther, and all the feline 
tribe, is their ability to stalk the jungle without makings 
sound. They can walk apparently over dead leaves, and 
yet you cannot hear a rustle. With one spring she catches 
the goat by the neck and drinks its blood. Then with the 
most meticulous care she rips open the body and skins the 
goat. The entrails she does not touch, putting them cat 
fully aside. Having done this, she takes a drink, and = 
into the shadow for a rest. After a while, she comes back at 
eats a little more, and then again retires. On the nig 
we watched, her two cubs came along immediately she h 
finished, and while the mother sat in the shadow waiting 
the young ones feasted themselves on the remains of the go 
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While we were watching this, we suddenly heard a 
sound on our right. We peeped through the night, and 
made out what we thought was a hyena. Immediately the 
little ones stopped eating, and looked in the direction of 
the sound. The mother saw her young ones looking into 
the night, and approached under the shadow of the platform 
to see what it was, and then with one spring leapt after the 
hyena. With shrieks and growls they disappeared into the 
jungle and the night—and our sitting concluded. 

The Jam Sahib has many stories of panthers and their 
habits. On one occasion, while he was watching a panther 
at night, he saw it go to a water-trough to drink. Just as 
it put its paw up on the stone basin, a frog croaked from 
inside the trough. With one great roar away leapt the 
panther, frightened out of its life by the croaking. On 
other occasions he has seen a mother bring her young to a 
kill and encourage the young one to kill the goat. When 
the goat butts at its attacker, and the cub starts back, the 
mother will push it forward again, and, if necessary, have a 
preliminary round with the goat, in order to lessen its 
activities, and thereby encourage her cub to finish off the 
victim. 

The supply of information on sport of all kinds, which 
the Jam Sahib has at his disposal, is unlimited. The 
variety of entertainment which he offers his guests is regal. 
Among minor entertainments are two of the best-laid hard 
tennis courts I have ever played on. 

India is to-day the only land where you can combine 
the latest luxury of civilization with the wild life of the 
jungle. A man with small or no private means can enjoy 
as the guest of an Indian prince the finest sport in the 
world. Such was my good fortune as the guest of His 
Highness the Maharajah of Nawanagar. 


V. A. CAZALET 
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THE AMERICANS 


Tue character of a nation is derived from its Surroundings; 
from geography and climate; from race and density ( 
population; from the natural resources of the land ay 
the security of this land against foreign aggression ; lastly 
from its history and traditions. 
The primary facts to note about America are that it j 
a new country of an immense size, with a climate varyin[ 
from tropical to arctic. The greater portion of the Unite 
States lies in the temperate zone, its inhabitants are mixel 
and, in spite of the fact that they number some 110,000,00), 
the country is as yet sparsely inhabited ; it possesses im.f 
mense resources, and is securer from foreign aggression 
than any other of the great countries of the world. As fa 
as it is possible to say so, the United States of Ameria 
is absolutely secure and self-contained. The result is that 
all the energies of her people are turned inwards, ands 
terrific hustle results, a hustle towards individual rathe 
than towards national aggrandizement, since there is ampk 
space for the individual to move. Whilst in a county 
such as England, which is densely populated, competition, 
as a refining process, is the keynote of industry; in th 
States, competition is replaced by a process of “ trampling 
under” rather than of “ working against,” and the result 
is that most things are surging up in temporary and expe 
mental forms. Resources are so great, energy is 80 Ut 
restricted, that time becomes the governing factor in evolt 
tion. Whatever is to be done must be done so quickly that 
no one else can do it more quickly. Whilst, normally, in 
Europe a business is afraid of losing its foundations, normaly 
in America no business has time to dig them in. _ This hustlt 
against time is most noticeable in the cities and townships 
even great sections of New York look more like a constmi 
tion camp than quarters of a great city, and in the small 
towns weeds grow everywhere, and old bottles, refuse, and 
paper are littered about. Haste replaces thoroughness; people 
will not wait for prosperity, they must grasp it; some d0 
so with great success, others fail, and all this one can 
as one moves about between skyscrapers and wooden huts 
There is little or no time for reflection, yet it is reflectio 
which begets forethought whereby success is foreseen allt 
disaster is forestalled. sAthat 
In size and potential wealth the United States Bytat i 
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immense, 80 much so that the influence of geography governs 
all her economic and ethical activities. Historically, she is 
mall, almost insignificant, since the Americans have no 
time to study their own history which, though a recent, is a 


Every wonderful one. You cannot “‘see’’ Athens in a day, 


gave as a cow sees it, for to “‘see’’ Athens you must have 
studied her history for years; but you can see America in 
comparatively a very few days, especially if you have 
travelled in other countries, because she has so little history. 
To see rivers and mountains and plains in terms of mileage 


i f and acreage takes no time, but to understand their psycho- 


logical influence on a nation is quite another matter, and 
America is not yet old enough for an observer to perceive 
these influences clearly: they are still nebulous, like giant 


im} shadows thrown on a mist. 


Though the peoples of the States, and the Americans 
are distinctly a plural nation, are drawn from Europe, they 
are not European; they are unmistakably American, since 
American civilization is European civilization minus some 
two thousand years. Whilst European history dates from 
Athens and Rome and, in modern times, only changed 
radically on the introduction of steam power, America, 
before the industrial revolution set in, was little more than 
a land of howling redskins. Her birth as a nation does not 
date from 1776, but from 1769, when James Watt produced 
his firsts steam engine. All the old traditions which pre- 
ceded this birthday, though they are still real powers in 


| Hurope, are only curiosities in America. Spiritually, the 


ction 


United States is a corpse, physically a terrific machine. 
Materialism is the tyrant which rules from ocean to ocean, 
and his back-wash is superstition and an effervescing froth 
of cranks, 

The size of the country and its immense resources put 
@ premium on materialism; thus, the American who has 
conquered the land is in his turn subdued by its wealth. 
Beauty, proportion, relaxation (especially intellectual), and 

€ many virtues which are ethical measurements in Europe, 
mean nothing to the average American, who must have 
acteage, mileage, tonnage, and, above all, dollarage as his 
standards. Even in business the American appears seldom 
to think economically ; in place he thinks financially, and 
because true competition is lacking, money-making remains 
gross and unrefined. Everything has a monetary value, 
even life itself, as the law courts demonstrate daily. If you ask 
an American whether an hotel is comfortable, he will answer 
that it cost a million dollars, or five or ten million dollars, 
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and this is comfort to him, and the difficulty is to realin } ola b 
that he means it, for he is not boasting, he is in caret} ° 
Psychologically, this is a strange land—a strange nation 
which, in spite of its immensity, is still in the thros gf 7 
being born. To-day America is big with a new civiliz, fests 
tion—Moloch or a Buddha—but which ? Will she continy | 
to sacrifice her children in the belly of gold, or will she pe 
suade them to take the middle path between means ani 
end—which? To-day, America might produce a Ghengix 
Khan; she certainly could not produce an Alexander, Britis 
The dollar and the scramble to possess it have throw but p 
the true values of life out of gear. Not only is the dollars 
measure of work, but a measure of life which, through thi} 4 citi 
unit of measurement, has become a mechanical wealt§ into } 
producing force. To the observant European, the America packs 
is little more than human coal. To obtain the utmoth oxce] 
efficiency out of this fuel, work is standardized in orde§ and j 
to obtain a higher output in a given time. Economicaly§ gonail 
this may be profitable, but not only is the Ford car produedf¥ = Jy 
in its millions, but also the Ford mind. Henry Ford himstlf to mi 
fondly imagines that he has been delivered of a new induw§ dition 
trial gospel, and consequently he believes that he is thf and 5 
prophet of a new dispensation, whilst, in fact, he is only sf count 
rather pronounced product of his age. The epoch bf their 
produced him and not he the epoch ;_ he thinks he is raising} crank 
a great dust, but, like the fly in the fable, his true placet} were 
on the axle of his chariot. spend 
This transformation of life into a mechanical fore,§ man | 
expended in a monotonous routine only rendered tolerable even - 
by the prospects of pay-day, is producing a nation whith} save | 
in no European interpretation of the word, can be called Tn all 
democratic. In place, the social outlook is what might bf and i 
called ‘“demoplutocratic”—Dane is the goddess of thifis a gj 
land and Croesus her high priest. In Europe, money ft} upon 
quently induces some culture, for the European having mattl the di 


his pile enjoys it; he can afford the time for leisure, {fa cas 
having established a business tradition this tradition becom “ Mar 
his best salesman. The European system may be exp said 1 


by the words: “Pro bono publico” ; it is democratio, fa 
a true democracy must think, and no man can think unle§see to 
he has leisure. Otherwise with the American, he not ollfiwhen 
makes his pile but is engrossed by it. The pile grips bilM interf 
it absorbs him, and, if he switches off, the pile, like an elect! poten 
current, ceases to be. Tradition is next to useless to hit doubt 
since in the States few men venerate the past. In fal) gate 


tradition is a danger. The young American will say “M7 meani 
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alin } old business: ‘‘ Who are these old fogies? I want a new 
lett, | pair of shoes, and surely the newest store will supply the 
tion F hest article 
sof This mechanical and material outlook distinctly mani- 
liz § fests in the low ethical tone of the nation. A people who 
ine can always find a laugh in a swindle, and a hearty laugh 
Pe when the swindle is particularly shady, is not, from the 
ani§ European standpoint, an admirable nation. There is 
Ng’ probably more crime in Chicago than in the whole of the 
British Empire, because money can buy not only witnesses, 
own but policemen, and even judges. 
att =A democratic country prides itself on its lawfulness. 
thi¥ A citizen of the United States is quite safe to take the law 
it: § into his own hands as long as he has a thick wad of yellow- 
Wtf backs in his pocket. An American once said to me: “ We 
not F excel you (the English) in many things, but as regards law 
tde§ and justice, we are five hundred years behind you.” Per- 
aly sonally, I think that his estimate of time is a conservative one. 
In spite of all this bribery and corruption, we are apt 
nsel to misjudge the Americans, unless we understand the con- 
dusf ditions which exist. First, there is the eternal hustle 
thf and a jostle of many peoples, most from those European 
ly sf countries where law and order are only conspicuous through 
‘Lat their absence; and secondly, we have the innumerable 
slg} crank laws passed by the various States. If an American 
KF were honest, in the British meaning of the word, he would 
spend the best part of his life in the police courts, for no 
mj man could possibly be acquainted with all these laws or, 
ich even if he were, could he observe them. Consequently, to 
save time he pays the policeman in place of the magistrate. 
In all probability it costs him less, he certainly saves time, 
and it really does not concern him who gets the fine. It 
18 @ simple and practical system, and one created and forced 
a him by circumstances. The real harm begins when 
r the dollar bill is replaced by political wire-pulling. I quote 
ia & case from the New York Times. The headline reads: 
Man Beats a Girl Unconscious in a Taxi.” The ruffian 
said to the police who arrested him: ‘My ‘old man’ is 
the big political boss of the neighbourhood . .. and I'll 
see to it that every one of you get the gate. It’s an outrage 
ge @ man cannot attend to his private affairs without 
hfinterference from the police.” If his “old man” was the 
te pobete he proclaimed him to be, I have not the slightest 
hl doubt that the girl got locked up and the police got the 
—otherwise the Statue of Liberty would lose its 
meaning. 
VOL. LXXXIV AT 
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The sure measure of the ethical values of a people is toby 
discovered in their national sports and recreations. In every 
form of game the Americans excel, yet their sporting spirit 
is in many cases non-existent. In a game the American is 
very naturally out to win, but, like a Latin player, he 
is often out to win at any price; the means he employs 
do not matter. Unlike a Latin, he adds science to cunning, 
For example, take a game of football: the opposing players 
take lessons in ju-jutsu in order “‘to out” their adversaries! 
On the field the best players are marked down for rapid 
dislocation of knee or shoulder—if not worse. If a player 
succeeds in fouling “within the rules of the game” he 
becomes a hero in the public eye. Take baseball: the 
audience plays with the players by abusing the side they 
are not backing. The umpire is howled down, or abuse 
of a vulgar order is hurled at the pitcher to put him off his 
throw. This is all very un-British, but it seems to suit the 
Americans. 

The craze for what in the States is called “ efficiency” 
is destroying true sport, which is well on the way toward 
mechanicalization. In England, the raison dére of a game 
is to obtain relaxation from work, and the winning of itis 
only a finality which makes the game possible. The Ameri 
can turns this simple principle upside down—he is out to 
win, and as for relaxation he replaces it by labour, for itis 
his business to win. Not only do all means justify the 
end, but the natural process is to standardize athletics like 
the Ford car. The all-round athlete, so famous amongst the 
classical Greeks, is replaced by a one-event man, who spends 
his youth in developing certain steel-like muscles and 4 
narrow skill. 

The lack of what we in England call sportsmanship 
reflected in the manners of the men. Whilst socially, true 
sport draws man to man, standardized business drives 
humanity apart. Before going to America, I was told 
that the Americans were great talkers; in place I found 
the men frequently morose, their conversations lacked 
sparkle and wit. They seem too self-conscious to let them- 
selves “go,” always excepting the Jews. They seem 
obsessed with the idea of “the hard-eyed man” or “the 
square-jawed man,” or some other form of masculine ommr 
potence; in fact, many of them play at being men, just a 
little boys so often do. One day, in a railway freight yard 
in which some one thousand five hundred men were em: 
ployed, I asked the doctor in charge of the first-aid room if 
he had to attend to many accidents. He at once assumed# 
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“gquare-jaw”’ attitude and replied: “Two thousand a 
month—and anything from a small piece of hide off to the 
amputation of both legs.” The way he said this would 
alone have brought him in five guineas a night on any 
London stage, yet he had not the faintest idea how funny 
he was, for all the time he was making his jaw square. 
Geography has fashioned the English into an insular 
race, The smallness of our country, its dense population, 


\f and its comparative ease of communication have, in the 


last half-century, turned England into a city—a city of 
immense suburbs. We all think more or less the same, and 
we think nationally. In the United States, geography has 
influenced the people very differently, for being sparsely 
inhabited, the country, socially and politically, is much in 
the same condition we were in in the days of the Heptarchy. 
Each State is a modified kingdom, and Washington is 
Winchester. The greater number of the States are so 
big and their population so small that, as was the case in 
ancient Greece, each city is in the eyes of its citizens a very 
big affair. The result is that the Americans are at present 
the most parochial of the great nations. The village pump 
means more to the average American than Washington 
or New York, unless the pump is situated in these cities. 
The parish of New York has little in common with the 
parish of Philadelphia ; in New York you can hide yourself 
at once; in Philadelphia it is difficult to remain unseen ; 
the Philadelphian is curious, the New-Yorker is self-centred. 
Washington is the seat of government, but it is not a capital 
city in the European sense; the United States has no true 
capital, and is unlikely to have one for another century, for 
every city or township is the capital to its own inhabitants. 
It has been rightly said by some American concerning 
the cities of his land that “the only point from which to 
see a city as it is is another city.” Go to Detroit, and you 
will think that all Americans are rude; go to Washington, 
and you will think them all polite; go to Philadelphia, and 
you will think them all lazy; and go to New York, 
and you will feel that they can never stand still. In Chicago 
you will find that bobbies and bandits are synonymous 
terms ; in—unfortunately, I haven’t travelled far enough to 
find any opposite parallel to Chicago. 
If you say to an American who hails from Kalamazoo 
that New York is the finest city in the world, he will answer, 
Well, have you seen Kalamazoo?” If you say that 


“ South Africa has the finest climate in the world,” he will 
answer, “I guess you are wrong; have you ever been to 
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Snohomish ?” He may never have been to New York o 


he may imagine that South Africa is girt by the Yelloy | 


Sea, this makes no difference, for he firmly believes that 
Kalamazoo or Snohomish are “it,” and so also with eve 
three shacks and a dunghill. Yet, there is a common senti. 
ment between them: they all know that they live in “ God's 
own country.” 

In spite of the lack of history and tradition, this parochial 
outlook breeds a local conservatism. In spite of his material 
progressiveness, the American is psychologically a somewhat 
stationary animal. In order mentally to keep up with his 
surroundings, especially the international ones, the American 
relies on exaggeration. The country is so big and so full of 
possibilities that there is plenty of room for mountains as 
well as for mole-hills. 

This craze to exaggerate is apt to throw the mind out 
of balance. If you will insist on exaggerating everything, 
in turn everything is represented to you as an exaggeration, 
and it takes so long to undress truth and the Americans 
have so little time to undress anything, even themselves 
(consequently they seldom wear waistcoats and the girl 
bob their hair), that the American cuts the Gordian knot 
in place of unravelling it. He accepts very few truths, 
even in business; truth is so uncertain in the form he re 
ceives it that he just sets it‘ aside and starts from the begin- 
ning. His process is not a rational one; it is an irrational 
or unrational one, it is the process of Nature—trial and 
error; the result naturally is astonishingly wasteful. Waste 
of coal, waste of oil, waste of natural gas, waste of everything. 

Exaggeration is the weapon of the crank, and it was 4 
crank who gave us the League of Nations; similar cranks 
have stopped cigarette smoking in certain States, and it 
was a band of cranks who gave the States prohibition. The 
masses of the people wanted to smoke and drink in peace, 
and they still want to do so, but they were and are inarticu- 
late. How can you be articulate if you think that Kala 
mazoo is the centre of the universe? The band of cranks 

takes parish after parish by storm; even New York, with 
its 6,000,000 inhabitants, might well be conquered by 4 
dozen determined fanatics. 

Thus, prohibition was carried, and I am of opinion that 
the States got exactly what it wanted. The saloons 
were a standing disgrace, as the law courts still are 80. 
The people frequented them not so much to get a drink, 
but to stand and receive drinks as soldiers did fire m 
the good old days. Good fellowship was measured by the 
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number of highballs a man could pay for or swallow. The 


| average worker did not want to turn himself into a mobile, 


or frequently immobile, vat ; he wanted a drink, not a dozen 
drinks, but convention prevented him fulfilling his wants ; 
consequently his home suffered, consequently his work 
suffered, consequently the nation suffered. 

The masses of the people have been made rich through 
prohibition. What they once spent in the saloons they now 
spend on their homes, and in less than a generation those 
who are now children will have lost the taste for alcohol. 
Many Americans realize this, and they realize not only the 
moral value of prohibition but its economic value, at least 
in part. 

Vet in a country so strongly un-European as the United 
States, it is dangerous to dogmatize as regards economic, 
political, or other conditions, as these are in a constant 
state of flux, and are subjected to persistent exaggeration. 
The country is so vast that everything is contorted by 
geography and appears in such exaggerated form as to 
render perspective obscure. Again, as nothing is stable, 
all things are changing; it might almost be said that at 
present nothing permanent is being created, and that even 
American industry is still in an experimental stage, true 
production not having yet begun. For example, take the 
skyscraper. It is, I think, a good standard of measurement, 
since the character of a nation so frequently finds expression 
in its architecture (e.g. Egypt, Greece, and Europe of the 
Middle Ages). The skyscraper is first a European ware- 
house elongated—an exaggerated copy, the Procrustean 
bed which drew it out being the geography of the land. 
Next this hideous block, thisimmense packing-case with holes 
in it, is fashioned into a tower, and now the tower is being 
ped into a ziggurat. To stand by the Woolworth 
Building is like standing by a tent pole, it is so slim and 
naked that one feels it lacks the tent. An American once 
stood by it and explained its wonders to a young English 
officer, and after having run through its acreage, mileage, 
tonnage, and dollarage, he wound up by saying: “ And it 
is fire-proof and absolutely indestructible”; then he paused 
and waited for the effect. The Englishman looked up and 
laconically murmured, ‘“‘ What a pity!” 

Both the American and the _ were Wrong ; 
the one was astonished by mere dimensions, the other was 
‘lng 5 rig yet of the two the Englishman was nearer 

right. 

If you look at Chicago from Lake Michigan it resembles 
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a goods yard. There you see packing-cases large and small 
tall and long, and they are all, or nearly all, square. If you 
are a European and you stand by the Woolworth Tower 
you say, “ What an immense building!” But if you are 
a good American you would see something more. Yoy 
would see, not the end, but the crude beginnings of an archi. 
tectural epoch; you would see in its steel and stone 
struggling intelligence, the mind of a nation yet uncertain, 
but of a nation which has some gigantic idea in its head, 
an idea it cannot as yet express. You would be struck, not 
by the majesty, but by the smallness of the building; it 
would appear to you but the pinnacle of, or an abutment 
to, a building which is to be—a cubic mile of masonry with 
replicas of the Acropolis, the Forum, and the Champs 
ysées on its roof—something like this. Then you would 
deduce from this dream picture a fact, namely, that there 
is nothing too gigantic for the Americans, that America has 
scarcely begun to grow, and that everything that is useful 
to man is going to grow in this land of immense plains, 
immense rivers, and immense mountains, and is going to 
grow in immensity. Even the redskin, poor wretch that 
he was, when he inhabited this land was immensely cruel. 

To understand existing conditions in America you must 
read Gulliver’s Travels. To-day the country is Lilliput 
struggling to become Brobdingnag; to-morrow it may be 
Laputa—a flying island raised above earth by a loadstone 
and peopled with philosophers and their flapper attendants. 

When you do understand this, the present upheavals— 
the trade depressions, the political squabbles, prohibition, 
and the yearly output of Ford cars, appear ephemeral and 
insignificant items which, though they may at the moment 
influence the nation politically, socially, and financially, 
cannot seriously influence the future. The strength of 
America does not solely depend on the power of Wall Street, 
though many Americans are obsessed with this idea, but 
on the will of the nation itself, the will to grow and go on 
growing—and as long as the resources of the country hold 
out and as long as the country remains under-populated, 
this will is not a free agent—it must expand, it will expand, 
for it cannot do otherwise. 

The supreme difference between the European and the 
American is that the one has a soul and the other a wonderful 
body. The machine will be cranked up by some crank. 
The prohibitionist made the United States dry, and, 
paradoxical as it may seem, the bootlegger intends to keep 
the country dry so that it may remain wet. 
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Lack of soul and the crank are the two forces to reckon 
with when contemplating the future of America. Anything 
may happen: the country may blow up into half a dozen 
kingdoms or republics; it may be absorbed by Canada, for 
the north wind is stronger than the south ; or America may 
find her soul and stride past all that has been contemplated 
in history. Her soul will, I think, be breathed into her by 
some new religion; one can sense this but it cannot be 
explained. Besides, there is so much that is great and 
titanic in America and in the Americans that one cannot 
help feeling that geography will win through. 

Within that amorphous, palpitating mass we call the 
United States, I see the beginnings of a new civilization, 
and behind this mass I hear the retreating footsteps of the 
old. Surely the reign of Greece and Rome is drawing to an 
end, and surely this mechanical monster, which faces us in 
the West will, in another four or five generations, grow into 
something terrible or sublime. Another volume of the history 
of civilization will be opened, a volume as different from the 
book we now read as our period is from that of our stone- 
chipping ancestors. What will America be like when 
her population equals that of China? I think the answer 
must be, ‘‘ God alone knows!” 

J. F. C. FULLER. 
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THE Tory tradition lies deep-rooted in our national life, 
It is based upon the undying forces of Conservatism, and it 
centres round the watchwords, Altar, Throne, Empire, and 
the Betterment of the condition of the people. Though 
often weak and timid in Parliament, Toryism has always 
been strong in the nation. It is indeed the political 
expression of that attitude of mind which is rightly associated 
with the Englishman throughout the world ; and the peasant 
and the cockney, no less than the squire and the “man 
about town,” have always been Tories at heart. Often 
indeed political adventurers and naturalized foreigners 
(Christian and others) have exploited some evil in our midst 
to carry through a sectional or anti-national policy, which 
is neither demanded nor comprehended by the people, 
but the dangers to Toryism have always lain in the abuse of 
it, and not in any fallacy of its principles. Unlike Liberalism, 
it could never die of intrinsic weakness; and its strength 
is manifest in the intense vitality of our national tone and 
our national traditions, which are exemplified, though 
challenged, in every branch of our public life. 


The conflict between the Tory and the rebel mind is as 
old as history. In England it assumed something of its 
modern form at the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
A glance at the past reveals that the successes of Toryism 
were due in every case to its own inherent strength, and 
its failures to some sacrifice of principle, or to the attachment 
to it of some adventitious growths. The political policy 
of Queen Elizabeth was almost consistently Tory. Renais- 
sance England had just learnt to know herself. The 
conception of Nationality was intense, and the devotion 
to the Sovereign unprecedented. At the beginning, and to 
some extent at the end of her reign, opposition indeed was 
strong, but it was due primarily to religious and not to 
political causes. The government of the Queen was in reality 
just what the country wanted, and the absolutist tendencies 
which it displayed were the need and the product of the hour, 
and were not based on any political theory. Elizabeth was 
intensely English, and in her own personality she embodied 
with exceptional success the genius of the English people. 
Broadly speaking, she was throughout her reign the national 
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leader of the national party, which exemplified to a 
remarkable degree the ‘‘ merry England ” of tradition. 

- James I and Charles I were confronted with a religious 
conflict from the start, and the Puritan movement, which 
was Swiss, not English, in origin, affords the key to their 
difficulties. At the same time, however, the political prin- 
ciples of the Monarchy became encumbered by an adven- 
titious growth, hitherto unknown to English political thought. 
This was the principle of Absolutism, according to which, 
in the opinion of the Royalist writers, the Crown was 
entrusted by law with a reserve of power, apart from Parlia- 
ment or from the King in Parliament, to be used pro bono 
publico at the discretion of the Sovereign alone. This new 
theory, which was championed by Lord Strafford, was 
largely responsible for the effort of the Crown to separate 
itself from Parliament, and hence for the alienation of the 
country from Royalism. But Strafford failed in England 
where Richelieu, who was in a far stronger position, 
succeeded in France, and the short-lived theory fell with 
him on the scaffold of Tower Hill. True Toryism now 
rallied a party to the Throne under the leadership of 
Falkland and Hyde; but it had not time to dissociate itself 
from the extraneous growth of Absolutism before the issue 
was decided on the field. It lost in battle, but it won in 
thought, as contemporary writers reveal; and it was only 
a question of time before its principles came into their own. 
The wild political experiments, and the hated military despot- 
ism, which followed the execution of the King, yielded, on 
the death of Cromwell, to the irresistible demand of the 
country for a freely elected Parliament; and with the 
Restoration of the Monarchy amidst national rejoicings, 
the political as well as the religious principles of Falkland 
and Hyde received their complete vindication. Toryism 
was uppermost throughout the reign of Charles II. In spite 
of a very corrupt Court, a weak foreign policy, and disasters 
like the Plague and the Fire of London, the Church was 
strong, the King was popular, and the great mass of the 
people was prosperous and happy. 

With the accession of James II, however, we see the 
principles of Toryism encumbered by another extraneous 
attachment. This time it was Roman Catholicism. This 
religion was misunderstood, and much disliked throughout 
the country, involving, as it was supposed, subservience 
to the foreign domination of the Papacy, friendship with 
Louis XIV, State absolutism in domestic affairs, and belief 
in its most extreme form in the doctrine of non-resistance 
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to any government. It was due solely to the country’s 
antipathy towards Rome—there was none towards Toryism 
—that the Whig triumph was made possible in 1689, Yet, 
even as it was, the ‘‘Glorious Revolution” of Macaula 
was anything but glorious to its contemporaries. It was 
in no sense a popular uprising, but a clever and successful 
sedition, engineered by a clique of Whig nobles who craftily 
turned to their own advantage the religious disputes of the 
hour. William was only accepted by the country as a 
lesser evil than the Pope, and had James, his son, or his 
grandson been false to their religious convictions, there is 
no question but that they would have recovered the Throne, 
Even as it was, it is more than probable that a free vote of 
England would have supported King James in 1688, It 
would almost certainly have restored the Stuart dynasty 
in 1714. 

For the next half-century both Houses of Parliament 
were controlled by the Whig Oligarchy. Toryism was 
associated with disloyalty to the reigning house, and the 
Tories were in the wilderness. But towards the close of this 
period there appeared from across the seas the most brilliant 
and constructive exposition of Tory principles on record, 
prior to the publication of National Revival some ten years 
ago. The Spirit of Patriotism, and still more the Idea of a 
Pairiot King, are political treatises of the very highest order 
in all literature. From his enforced exile Lord Bolingbroke 
poured them forth from the depths of his incomparable genius. 
As Mr. Hassall says of the Patriot King, ‘‘ This Tract, or 
Essay, will, like many of Burke’s speeches, live as long as the 
English language exists, and as long as men are interested 
in history and politics....‘To change the oligarchy 
into a generous aristocracy round the throne,’ the avowed 
aim of Disraeli . . . expressed in a sentence the aim of 
Bolingbroke. ... He desired a National British State 
which should safeguard the Crown, the Church, and the 
landed interest, and which should adopt a foreign policy 
wholly British.” To treat the nation as a whole and not as 
a collection of classes, to safeguard the freedom of the 
Monarchy and the freedom of the people, to uphold the 
Church and Constitution, to build up the Empire and 
maintain the command of the seas—these were the ide 
of Lord Bolingbroke. They are the ideals of true Toryism 
free from all false additions, and now, as then, they hold 
good for all men who see in the nation a unity and not 
rivalry of parties, and who regard their political principles 
not a shibboleth, but as a faith. 
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Some fifty years later we meet with the masterpieces of 
Burke. Educated as a Whig, Burke associated himself with 
the Tory Party under the stress of the French Revolution. 
“That hideous carnage, which masqueraded under the 
names of Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité,” filled Europe with 
horror (Communists, of course, had not as yet tried their 
hands in Russia); and Burke made it his mission to rally 
the forces of Constitutionalism against anarchy, arson, and 
murder. Consequently his contribution to Tory thought 
is on the static rather than on the dynamic side. His main 
plea is that existing institutions which have grown up with 
the nation and have stood the test of time should be allowed 
to remain at least until a substitute has been found to take 
their places. His writings are complementary to Boling- 
broke’s, as Lord Salisbury’s statesmanship was comple- 
mentazy to Disraeli’s. They served their purpose effectively ; 
but unfortunately they served it too long. We saved 
ourselves from revolution and we beat Napoleon; but 
the Tory Party lost the art of constructive statesmanship. 
For the first half of the nineteenth century Tories only 
remembered Burke ; they forgot Bolingbroke. Their policy, 
instanced in its extreme form by Lord Eldon, sunk to mere 
negation and reaction; they trusted no longer to a living 
faith. After the death of Pitt they suffered also for want of 
leadership. Neither Perceval nor Liverpool were leaders ; 
Castlereagh was most unpopular and has only recently been 
in any way appreciated; the Duke of Wellington failed 
unexpectedly ; the genius of Canning never had a chance. 
The Tory Party failed (not for the last time) from lack of 
principle and lack of leadership, and the year 1832 saw the 
débdcle so closely paralleled in 1906. 

The leadership of the Party then passed into the hands 
of Sir Robert Peel. Times were difficult, and the leader 
failed in his task. For Toryism Peel substituted ‘ that 
soulless, uninspiring, unintelligent thing Conservatism.” 
In the words of National Revival: ‘‘ Eldonian Toryism 
had no constructive energy. To change, it opposed negation, 
and it could do nothing more. Peel accepted change as a 
fact, but he did not give to his party either a criterion or 
an inner principle of adjustment. Consequently, Conserva- 
tism became a reluctant following in the wake of events.” 

From the Slough of Despond the Party was rescued by 
the genius of Mr. Disraeli. In a series of brilliant novels 
he challenged the Whig interpretation of history and 
recalled the memory of Bolingbroke from the shades. On 
the negative policy of Conservatism he delivered an attack 
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as scathing as anything in recent political history. “Cop. 
servatism,” he writes in Coningsby, ‘“‘ assumes in theo 
that everything established should be maintained; but 
adopts in practice that everything that is established is 
indefensible. To reconcile this theory and this practice, 
they produce what they call ‘the best bargain,’ some 
arrangement which has no principle and no purpose, except 
to obtain a temporary lull of agitation, until the mind of the 
Conservatives, without a guide and without an aim, 
distracted, tempted, and bewildered, is prepared for another 
arrangement, equally statesmanlike with the preceding one.” 
He appealed to Young England to rally again to the standard 
of national Toryism, while he besought the aristocracy 
to see in the Reform Act not loss of privilege but increase of 
opportunity, and to place themselves at the head of the 
newly enfranchised classes whose natural leaders they 
always must be. The spirit of the Party was saved, but 
power only came to the leader as he approached the threshold 
of old age. It had been his life’s ambition to see his theories 
brought into practice, but now this could only be realized 
in part. Forty years of Whiggery had sealed the character 
of nineteenth-century politics, and even now Disraeli, 
a Tory, was leader of a Conservative Party. Nevertheless, 
during his six years of office (1874-1880) he infused much of 
the spirit of Bolingbroke into the institutions of the country. 
His attitude towards the Church was most friendly, and 
his relations with his Sovereign were affectionate. To the 
Empire he rendered lasting services by acquiring control 
of the Suez Canal* and advising the Queen to take the title 
of Empress of India. Our national prestige abroad rose 
high with his triumph at the Conference of Berlin; and 
his Housing and Land Acts, and his admirable exercise 
of literary and art patronage, must not be forgotten in an 
estimate of his policy at home. It is, however, arguable 
whether Disraeli had any insight into European problems, 
and obvious that he misread the menace of Prussianized 
Germany, probably through racial prejudice. 

Since the death of Lord Beaconsfield we seem again to 
have remembered Burke chiefly at the expense of Boling: 
broke; and, in exchange for a vigorous offensive, to have 
relied upon rear-guard actions alone to resist the onslaughts 
of Radical change. The statesmanship of Lord Salisbury 
was essentially static. It coincided both in time and 
character with the rising market and with the confidence 
and assured prosperity of the late Victorian era. 


* On the suggestion of a famous Tory journalist, Mr. Frederick Greenwood. 
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England owes him a great debt of gratitude is beyond 
dispute, but he lacked the fire of deep, enthusiastic con- 
viction, and he contributed little or nothing to constructive 
political thought. Like Burleigh, he was emphatically a 
Conservative, and like him he left little upon which his 
successors could build. Mr. Balfour’s capacities were 
chiefly of a negative character, and the genius of Lord 
Randolph Churchill was too erratic to produce a reasoned 
political creed. In Mr. Joseph Chamberlain we had indeed 
a clear and vigorous champion of the commercial aspect of 
Imperialism; yet this was but one element in the Tory 
tradition, and Mr. Chamberlain’s health broke down at an 
extremely unfortunate moment. Our long tenure of office 
after the election of 1886 was due not so much to our own 
inherent strength, as to the opposition of the country to 
Home Rule and to the cosmopolitan and anti-imperial 
policy of our opponents, and with the revulsion of feeling 
in the nation which followed the South African War, we 
paid the penalty with a vengeance. From 1906 to 1910 
the handful of Unionists in the House of Commons made a 
gallant fight against impossible odds; but our record since 
1901 spells failure, and we shall do well to glance at the 
causes to which this result has been due. As in the years 
preceding the great Reform Bill, our failure must be 
attributed to the two complementary sources, lack of 
adherence to principle and lack of definite leadership. It 
cannot be urged too strongly that the Budget of 1909 and 
the Parliament Act of 1911 were more than mere legislative 
enactments. They were the political expression of a move- 
ment in thought against the traditional order of society. 
Resistance to this movement could only have been made 
effective by a clear expression of convictions and a rigid 
adherence to principle; and although it is childish to be 
“‘ wise after the event,”’ and extremely easy to underestimate 
the difficulties of our Party leaders at the time, a few points 
in criticism of their absence of policy are only too apparent. 
_ When the Radicals encountered the determined oppo- 
sition of the Upper House, they declared quite frankly that 
they would fight the old régime with the weapon of finance, 
and that, if they were resisted, they would, somehow or 
other, smash the House of Lords. ‘They proved as good 
as their word. Why were we not prepared? ‘The Parlia- 
ment Bill, which simply embodied in a Bill the principles of 
the Campbell-Bannerman Resolutions, was the natural 
sequence of the rejection of the Budget; but when it was 
introduced we were quite at a loss how to fight it. Why 
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was our policy not thought out beforehand? Why was 
there no plan of campaign? All the alternatives which 
arose had presented themselves before the Finance Bill wag 
rejected, and many months had elapsed. Were we prepared 
to fight the Budget only, and to give way if the constitutional 
issue arose? Were we prepared to force the creation of 
several hundred peers? If the King refused them, were 
we willing to form an alternative government? IE they 
were created, were we prepared to uphold their exclusion 
from the House of Lords? Only too clearly we failed to 
treat the question as a whole, and we failed to define 
our principle which would have been our strength. Like 
Mr. Micawber, we drifted along in the hope that something 
would turn up. Surprising, too, was our attitude towards the 
Referendum. Only a few weeks before the second election 
of 1910 did this great constitutional change appear in the 
Conservative programme. If we believed in it, why had we 
not said so before? If it really is our solution of the consti- 
tutional problem, why is nothing heard of it now? Too 
plainly it was a leap in the dark at the eleventh hour in the 
hopes of catching some votes; and it failed, as it deserved 
to fail, and left us weakened in prestige and beaten all along 
the line. For 


What makes the strength of words? 
Manhood to back them, constant as a star. 


The Radicals scored a tremendous triumph. They destroyed 
the veto of the Upper House, and they succeeded in the 
critical division by securing the support of certain so-called 
“‘Conservative” peers. Mr. Balfour’s Party emerged 
dispirited, disorganized, and for the moment disunited. 
The principles of Bolingbroke, Burke, and Disraeli seemed 
equally forgotten, and the champions of the old régime 
approximated to that most pathetic spectacle, an aristocracy 
on the run. 
Since the conclusion of the war the tragedy of English 
politics has been the absence of any trace of the Tory 
tradition. For reasons yet to be explained many leaders 
of the Unionist Party succumbed to the “ base and debasing 
influence” of the chief instigator of the Parliament Act, 
forgetting apparently that the policy of the man who kept 


the Premiership by persuading people that he was the 


man who won the war, could only be demoralizing to the 
country. As Dean Inge remarked at the time, we behaved 
“as though we had come into an enormous fortune when 
really we were in a state of insolvency. It never seemed to 
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be appreciated that the close of a great war is the very worst 
time for expensive schemes of social reform ; and only after 
incalculable waste had resulted was it realized that, if the 

licy of the Government continued, we should be faced 
with a population of “heroes,” well housed, well doctored, 
well educated, and starving. 

Still more serious was the moral debasement of the nation. 
It is of the essence of Toryism to “level up,” to appeal to 
the best in human nature, not the worst, and in Disraeli’s 
phrase to rely upon “‘the sublime instincts of an_ ancient 
people ” to overcome all obstacles in the end. The Coalition 
invariably levelled down. What remained of the ennobling 
national unity of 1914 was impoverished and misused for 
party and personal ends, and debased into the widest oppor- 
tunity for “the adventurer and for the silk-hatted or 
cloth-capped profiteer.”” The true and deeper harmony, 
which might have made England once again an organic 
integration of life, gave place to “a new regulation for 
inconsistent and contradictory policies, and to a new associa- 
tion of separatist and conflicting interests.” The Peace has 
dashed down completely the hopes of a brief but tremendous 
time. 

What is known as the “Trish settlement” affords the 
outstanding example of the divorce between the higher 
elements in statesmanship and the policy of Mr. Lloyd George. 
In spite of his solemn pledge that the oath of allegiance 
should be maintained, a formula was devised and accepted 
which meant no allegiance at all. With one phrase acknow- 
ledging the King and another acknowledging the Free State, 
the pernicious principle was admitted of a dual and divided 
sovereignty, and, like the Boers after Majuba, the Irish were 
granted self-government practically on such terms as they 
chose. The strength of England succumbed to organized 
robbery and murder, and surrendered to gangs of ruffians 
fit only for criminal conviction. Above all, the loyalist 
populations, to whom we were bound in honour, were 
left in the jaws of death to make such terms as they could. 
There was something no doubt to be said for showing leniency 
towards the rebels, once they had been thoroughly beaten ; 
and something perhaps for concession, provided our friends 
were safeguarded. But in nothing can greater infamy be 
found than in yielding to violence and crime what is not 
conceded to argument. Greater shame hath no man than 
this, that he lay down the lives of his friends. 

On the occasion of his election to the leadership of the 
Party last year, Mr. Stanley Baldwin said: ‘We must 
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adhere closely to the canons of Conservatism which wer 
laid down once for all by Disraeli, and never deviate from 
them.’ A sentence like this instilled fresh hope into Tories, 
because marking the end of that compromising policy of 
the past, which aimed at the conciliation of opponents and 
achieved the alienation of friends. A leader with the 
courage to lead, and a programme based upon principle, 
were the one means of re-uniting the Party upon a sound 
and permanent basis, and of reviving that enthusiasm in 
the country which had been so deeply undermined. With 
the present collapse of the Liberal Party, and the tragic 
fiasco of the Socialists, the opportunity for Conservatives 
is exceptional. It is for them to take up once again the réle 
of the Tory tradition, and to resume the time-honoured 
functions of the national party in the State and the Empire, 


J. H. 
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‘WILD-FOWL ON THE SERPENTINE 


Tur Serpentine, which runs from Kensington Gardens to 
Hyde Park, was constructed about 1730. It was one of 
the first artificial pieces of water made after the revolt 
began against the formal straightness of the Dutch orna- 
mental canal. It is no longer rural, nor secluded from 
mankind, but is of perpetual interest to London ornith- 
ologists owing to the number of migrant birds that are 
tempted to descend upon its shores or surface. Every 
winter kingfishers visit the Serpentine. They come occa- 
sionally from November to February inclusive ; but I have 
no record of ever having seen one in the spring or summer 
months. They are seldom observed except by early risers ; 
and though comparatively fearless soon after dawn, they 
manage to conceal themselves when the crowd appears. 
There are abundant small fish to be caught, and from the 
entries in my diaries, I suspect that the same bird remains 
for some days and occasionally for a week or two. 

The fish are also an attraction to herons from Richmond 
and Wanstead, who fly over London in the early hours of 
the morning, and are tempted to alight on the edge of the 
Long Water. Not a year passes but I surprise a heron 
fishing or watching. On July 15, 1922, I put up two 
together which, after wheeling round for some time, made 
off to the south-west in the direction of the Thames. A week 
later one bird, probably of the same couple, was in the 
enclosure by the Long Water at the same spot. Sometimes 
a solitary heron makes a habit of coming at dawn, and is 
to be found by the early ornithologist at the expected spot 
for some days in succession; but being once disturbed, 
when the quiet of the morning hours is over, does not 
return until the following dawn. 

Other unexpected visitors to the banks of the Long 
Water, on the spring migration, are sandpipers. They 
appear with great regularity in May, either solitary or in 
little parties of two or three, and sometimes remain more 
than a day. They are then on their way to their nesting 
grounds by some northern loch or stream. Once only, on 
August 26, 1924, have I seen sandpipers on the autumn 
passage southwards. There were three together. 

,_, AS everyone knows, after the great frost in the early 
nineties of last century, enormous numbers of black-headed 
began to visit London, and have continued to do so. 

ey come now in hundreds to the Serpentine in winter ; 
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and when the water is frozen stand in flocks on the ice, 
with their heads to the wind, looking the picture of misery, 
In March, when they get their brown hoods again, they 
leave. At the beginning of April 1924 there were two 
dozen left; but by April 24th all but one had gone. This 
bird, whose wing I suspect had sustained some injury, 
remained through May, June, and July. Its usual perch 
was on a post near the island and it attained full breeding 
plumage. On July 23rd it was joined by a second; by 
August 12th there were three; and on the 26th I counted 
five. By October 15th there were eight. Then came a 
great north-east gale, and on the 23rd, the next day, overs 
hundred had come in. On the 24th, with fair weather 
restored, I counted no more than fifty-eight. But the 
annual winter migration to London had then begun, and 
during November there are always numbers of black-headed 
gulls to be seen daily. Among these smaller gulls may 
often be detected the larger herring-gull and, more rarely, 
a lesser black-backed gull. But these are both rarities 
compared with the numbers of Larus ridibundus; yet 
they certainly come to the Serpentine every winter. 

The great ornithological event of the winter 19234 
was the invasion of the Serpentine by a number of coots. 
It will be interesting to note whether these are the vanguard 
of a new immigration, that will become established in the 
London bird world, as the immigration of black-headed 
gulls has become a regular event. The coot is an increasing 
species in the home-counties, and large flocks come in 
winter to all the big reservoirs round London. I had, 
however, never before seen more than two or three on the 
Serpentine. On January 16th I noticed them for the 
first time: a party of thirteen obviously new arrivals and 
keeping timidly off the north shore. On the 3lst there 
were sixteen together; and during February I counted 
each week twenty or over. At the beginning of March 
the Serpentine was partly frozen over and these twenty ot 
thirty coots remained. There were still eight on the 24th, 
but by March 3lst every one had departed. Up t 
November 20th only one had returned. So far as I know, 
coots have not nested on the Serpentine within the memory 
of anyone now living. The less timid, and much more 
familiar, moorhen is a resident and nests freely. The 
number of moorhens is increasing, and at the end of the 
nesting season I counted twenty-seven, there being 4 
that date twelve more inhabiting the tank in the Dutch 
garden, where several of the younger birds fell victims to 4 
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cat. The mortality of young moorhens is great. I have 
never observed any migratory movement among the London 
moorhens. They seldom even move to the Round Pond. 

This brings me to the Anatide or duck family. There 
are at the present time no pinioned ducks on the Serpen- 
tine. All that are observed on the water are consequently 
free to come and go; they are to that extent wild birds. 
Some of the mallards are of a semi-domesticated nature, 
having been bred in Hyde Park. The vast majority of 
the ducks are genuine wild-fowl bred in freedom and 
voluntary visitors to the Park for reasons of their own. 
On February 11, 1922, a pair of widgeon appeared and 
remained till March 25th. They had the manner and 
appearance of genuine wild birds. In February 1924 a 
female or immature scaup appeared in company with 
tufted-ducks and took up its quarters near the island. It 
gradually became tame and fought with other birds for 
bread, though never so fearless as the tufted-ducks. I 
saw it last on April 3rd, about which time I suspect that it 
departed northwards, for the scaup is a sea-bird and its 
general breeding-grounds are in the Faroe Islands, Scandi- 
navia, and Iceland. A few pairs have nested in the north 
of the British Isles, but scaup ducks seldom come to 
southern inland waters. 

For at least three or four winters a solitary gadwall 
drake has appeared on the Round Pond. I saw it on 
numerous occasions in the winter, but never in the summer. 
During the spring of 1923, however, this bird moved to the 
Long Water, where Mr. J. Rudge Harding saw it paired with 
a wild-duck. In May the couple appeared with a single 
duckling. The nest was no doubt in the sanctuary by 
the Long Water; and the paternity of the little hybrid is 
confirmed by the behaviour of the putative father, who 
attacked any mallards that came near the duck and her 
solitary offspring. The end of the duckling is not known 
to me, and it presumably perished. I have no record of 
the gadwall’s doings in the summer, but he reappeared 
once more on November 15, 1923, on the Round Pond. 
Mr. Hinton, the keeper, told me in January that this bird 
had moved to St. James’s Park, where on the lake they 
had two gadwall females pinioned. This amorous adventure 
must have proved a disappointment, for on February 16th 
the bird was back again on the Serpentine. On March 19th 
I saw him on the Round Pond obviously mated with a 
wild-duck, to whom he was constantly paying his addresses. 
I have no further record of this matrimonial experiment. 
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The same gadwall returned to the Round Pond on Novem. 
ber 7, 1924. 

The majority of the ducks on the Serpentine are a 
all seasons mallards and their mates. Some are permanent 
residents, but they may be seen, usually in the evening, 
flying between Hyde Park and St. James’s Park and 
the Round Pond in Kensington Gardens. This explains the 
varying numbers when one tries to keep a census of the 
ducks on the Serpentine. The residents are joined every 
winter by an influx from the country, attracted probably 
by the company, the abundance of food, and in cold weather 
by the open water. A hard frost immediately produces an 
incursion of migrants. Tufted-ducks and pochards, both of 
which are diving species, used to be comparatively uncom- 
mon visitors; but during recent years seem to visit the 
Serpentine in vastly increased numbers. 

During the last few years I have kept a record of 
the coming and going of the ducks on the Serpentine. In 
the autumn of 1921 the first pochards that I saw on the 
Serpentine were noted on November Ist; and these were 
followed on November 7th by a single male tufted-duck. 
After that date it will be most convenient to show the 
rise and fall in the numbers I counted as follows : 


Date. Pochards. Tufted-Ducks. 
1921 
Nov. 9 1 
| 10 5 
2 19 
Dec. 8. 8 19 
9 65 
» 82 40 40 
1922 
Jan. 15 .. 55 81 
Pep. 48 86 
STK. 36 67 
March 1 24 63 
12 15 
ss 44 6 92 
4 86 
» 28 3 11 
April 1 2 40 
— 41 
ot -36 5 
May 1 11 
June 28 1 2 


During July 1922 I saw no pochards or tufted-ducks; 
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put all through the months of May, June, and July there 
were great numbers of mallards with broods of young. 
The mortality must be enormous, for I do not suppose that 
more than 5 per cent. attain maturity. The first autumnal 
pochards and tufted-ducks made their appearance in August 
1922, The numbers of the three species that I counted at 
intervals can best be shown as follows: 


Date. Mallards. Pochards. Tufted-Ducks. 
1922 
Aug. 9.. 210 4 
Sept. 1 210 5 
Oct. 13 160 3 3 
176 3 2 
Nov. 4 139 10 12 
9 123 26 ll 
» It 147 11 29 
» 24 111 26 37 
Dec 3 127 46 38 
is 7 116 36 57 
» 12 125 31 40 
1923 
Jan. 20. 174 2 47 
Feb. 3. 88 — 48 
69 9 56 
140 6 42 
March 14 . 113 — 23 
Be 86 4 
April 18. 66 
May 10 4 


_ One pair of tufted-ducks remained on the Long Water 
in Kensington Gardens until June 8, 1923, when I saw 
them for the last time. Until May 10th there had been 
two pairs. I expected them to nest, but was disappointed. 
Great numbers of young newly hatched mallards appeared 
on the water in May. Many were hatched in old trees 
some way from the ground, and were conducted long dis- 
tances on foot by their anxious mothers. Having reached 
the water, these mothers, like society ladies with daughters, 
kept them on the go till they dropped from exhaustion. 
Others, I suspect, fell victims to dogs, cats, and carrion- 
crows. As in the previous season, the mortality was terrific. 

In the summer of 1923 a single black-headed gull 
append on the Serpentine in the middle of July, the first 
of the season and a pioneer of the hundreds that were to 
follow in the winter. The first tufted-ducks, a party of 


| four, made their appearance on July 31st. On August 23rd 
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I saw the first two pochards, but they did not remain 
long ; and it was not till October 30th that I saw two mor 
pochards. Only four or five tufted-ducks had then arrived, 

The winter of 1923-4 was much more severe than the 
two preceding winters, and with the hard winter there wag 
a notable increase of wild-fowl. 


a arrival of the migrants may best be shown in a 
table : 


Date. Pochards.  Tufted-Ducks. 
1923 

Nov. 28 . 4 36 

Dec. 6. 10 19 
17 20 
1924 

Jan. ll. 4 33 
19 66 

Feb. 15. 30 118 
35 ? 187 

March 4 20 57 
4 21 
2 36 
1 32 


It will be observed that in the mild winters 1921-2 
the number of tufted-ducks did not exceed eighty-six and 
in the milder winter 1922-3 only reached fifty-seven; 
whereas in the frost of 1923-4, when much of the 
Serpentine and all the Round Pond was frozen over, the 
surprising number of one hundred and eighty-seven was 
reached in February. Many of these ducks left London as 
soon as milder conditions came. On April 7th I saw three 
pochards, and these were the last of the winter visitors. 
They soon after left, and pochards have rarely remained 
on the Serpentine into May. The conditions for nesting 
have not been propitious until the sanctuary was estab- 
lished. But the pochard is an increasing species, and has 
bred as near London as Sussex, Herts, Berks, and Bucks. 

In 1924 my prediction that tufted-ducks would remain 
and nest was fulfilled. At the beginning of April there 
were over thirty left, and some from time to time on the 
Round Pond, where the absence of cover of course makes 
nesting impossible. Many of these tufted-ducks were 
obviously paired, but the majority were males. 
April 7th I counted eighteen, of both sexes, on the Serpen- 
tine. On this last date three pochards put in an appear- 
ance on the Long Water, but did not stay. They were 
the last that I saw that spring. At the end of the 
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month there were more than a dozen tufted-ducks left ; 
but the activities of the boating fraternity on the Serpen- 
tine were becoming disturbing. During the first week of 
May I suspect that the more nervous pairs were driven 
off. On the Round Pond four males with their mates 
remained ; but they were obviously restless and occasionally 
flying round. I last saw these eight paired birds on May 6th. 
When I again visited the pond on May 30th there was still 
a pair left. Occasionally a solitary male was seen about the 
island on the Serpentine. During June my hopes continued 
high, for on the 4th I watched a pair by the island and 
another pair on the Long Water. There is an extent of water 
by the island protected by chains from the boats; but on 
the Long Water the only refuge during the day is on the 
secluded banks. On June 20th I saw a female tufted- 
duck on the Round Pond being chased across the water 
by three males; five days later I saw a solitary drake 
in the same place. In the early morning of July 15th 
I saw a tufted-duck with six newly hatched young 
by the island. The youngsters were resting on the little 
wooden raft and cannot have been many days, probably 
not many hours, old. This is a notable event in the 
annals of London ornithology. For the last thirty years 
the tufted-duck has been an increasing species which has 
greatly extended its breeding range. Up to 1877 it was 
only known as a winter visitor to Ireland. Now it breeds 
in many Irish counties. It now, morever, nests in most 
English counties and has gradually invaded the London 
suburbs, breeding in the Metropolitan area as near as 
the Hammersmith reservoirs. The nest on the Serpentine, 
which I suspect was on the island, is the latest step in a 
continuous progress. The six ducklings were soon reduced 
to two, but these grew rapidly. I saw them for the last 
time with their mother on the Long Water on August 6th, 
shortly after which date they disappeared, and presumably 
perished, for they were too young to fly. 

A red-breasted merganser was reported in the Field 
to have been on the Serpentine on February 12, 1922. I 
was out in the early morning of the 11th and the 14th, but 
had the misfortune to miss seeing this great rarity, which 
did not stay long. Great-crested grebes come to the 

ntine at rare intervals, but do not remain there, as 
they do on all the big reservoirs in the London suburbs 
throughout the winter months. On April 27, 1922, after a 
Tough wet night, I saw one very shy grebe, which had 
probably come down in the night. It was a beautiful 
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ight in the clear atmosphere of early morning. Next day 
it was diving and feeding close to the south bank; bu 
two days later when I searched for it again it had taken 
itself off to more rural surroundings. The wonder is that it 
should have remained more than twenty-four hours, | 
came suddenly on another by the island on March 10, 1923, 
the weather being grey, with north-east wind. This bird, 
which I watched through my glasses, was in fine plumage, 
but not yet in perfect nuptial dress. It was exceedingly 
shy and dived unceasingly and tried to keep out of sight, 


Far more wonderful, however, was it when some occult |: 


influence beckoned me from my bed to the Round Pond 
in the early morning of June 15, 1923, there to find a 
great-crested grebe. It was an unexpected season for such 
a migrant. The park was deserted ; the water sparkled like 
a highland loch in the clear sunlight. The bird. which 
had probably dropped on the water at dawn, showed the 
greatest alarm at my approach; and it was gone when | 
sent someone to see it half an hour later. 

The dabchick, or little grebe, is, for some undiscovered 
reason, @ very uncommon visitor to the Serpentine. My 
only record during the last three years is one seen 
on November 22, 1923, in the early morning. I did 
not see it again. Dabchicks used to nest regularly on 
the lake in St. James’s Park, but have not, to my know- 
ledge, done so since the water was drained off in the 
Great War. 

The causes which lead to the increase of one wild bird 
and to the diminution of an allied species are impossible to 
fathom. A Swedish naturalist, Dr. Lénnberg, has lately 
discussed the changes in the Swedish avifauna during 
recent years. His work appears as the Presidential Address 
to the Royal Academy of Sciences of Sweden.* He notes 
the great increase in Sweden of pochards, tufted-ducks, 
great-crested grebes and coots. The same fact has been 
noted in the British Isles, and is very noticeable in the 
Metropolitan area, and even on the Serpentine. Dr. 
Lénnberg puts forward as a tentative explanation the 
drying up of marshes and lakes in Central Asia which has 
driven these water-birds to fresh breeding-grounds farther 
west. Who shall say if this is the true cause? The 
migratory movement of wild birds is still one of the great 
mysteries of ornithology. In one of Shakespeare’s plays 
there is a character who asks for information as to 


* “Ett bidrag till den svenska faunans invandrings-historia,” Fauna 
och Flora, 1924, p. 97. 
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inion of hagoras on wild-fowl. I suspect that 
the cause of their seasonal migration was one of the few 
subjects about which Shakespeare, as well as Pythagoras, 
knew nothing. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A PRISONER OF WAR 


[T’he writer of the following pages was wounded and made @ prisoner opposite 
Beaumont Hamel ona night of April1916. By the end of the month he 
was in a camp at Giitersloh in W estphalia.] 


ALL escaping resolves itself into two parts: getting out 
of prison and getting out of the country. Both usually 
require an immense amount of preparation. At Giitersloh 
my experience was confined to these preparations, as I never 
actually got out. Before the elaborate tunnel we made 
there was ready, all the British prisoners were moved to 
Crefeld. In was in March 1917, when the German hopes of 
detaching Russia from the other Allies began to take shape, 
and we imagined their reason for moving us was to prevent 
our influencing the Russian prisoners. 

The prisoners’ camp at Giitersloh was placed well out- 
side the town, in some flat, heathery country with pine-trees 
dotted about it. The buildings were large blocks of a 
sanatorium type, for which, indeed, it had been designed. 
They were all enclosed inside a ringed fence of barbed wire. 
To walk the whole way round the wire meant a tramp of 
half a mile; in between the blocks were expanses of bare 
sand piled into small waves by the passing of many feet. 
A good rain-storm, however, and a roller, converted these 
into a very tolerable hockey-ground. 

Here and there were rather pathetic little gardens, on 
which the prisoners lavished attentions quite dispropor- 
tionate to the results obtained; in several places tennis- 
courts had been constructed by the same unremitting 
labour. The Kommandatur occupied a block on the peri- 
meter. Another was given up to kitchens, etc. The rest 
were allotted to the officers, more or less according to their 
nationality, the British occupying Block D. 

I had been less than a month in the hands of the Hun 
before I began to feel that I must have a map or perish. 
I asked several likely people whether they could help me m 
this direction, and as a result someone lent me a map of 
sorts, which I at once set to work to copy. It was, I was 
told, itself a copy of a copy of a copy, and it was thought 
that the original had belonged to a Russian. I doubt 
whether the original would have acknowledged my copy 48 
being a direct descendant if the two had been confronted. 
When another man and I escaped from Schwarmstedt, 
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carrying it with us, it set us some pretty problems. For 
days we hunted for a place called something Geb., only to 
find at last that Geb. was merely an abbreviation of Gebirge. 

One day, while I was sitting at this job, with a screen 
of books propped up all round me, wearing my most in- 
souciant air, and fondly believing I looked as though I were 
engaged in studying the rules and regulations of Gefangen 
Lager, round the doorpost there entered a grin, barely 
heralded by two softly padding feet. This grin, whivh 
became a wider grin as its wearer quickly took in my occu- 
pation—this grin was Rogers, the talented young manager 
of a Durham colliery. He said: 

“T seem to have seen that map before.” 

After this, for a week or longer, he tested my serious- 
mindedness on the subject of escaping, and weighed my 
strength of purpose very cautiously. Lots of young fellows 
talked about escaping, without much coming of it. At last, 
when he was satisfied, he told me of a plan formed by him- 
self and a couple of friends ; and from this egg was hatched 
our great tunnel scheme. 

For eight months we planned and laboured. It was 
Rogers’s brain that carved the plans into shape, and his 
expert skill that made it possible for us to continue our 
operations. It was by his inspiration that loose bricks were 
collected from all corners of the camp and fashioned in the 
secrecy of his room into a dummy wall, which could be 
— to the point where it was intended it should be 
When the Germans, their suspicions aroused by the dis- 
covery of another party’s hole in the same cellar, floated 
cement all over the floor, so that our dummy bricks became 
fixed to it and we could not loosen them without visibly 
breaking the cement, it was Rogers who supervised the 
ingenious and ambitious move by which we contrived to 
regain access to the hole we had begun to make. 

_ The construction of the stairs leading to the cellar had 
a certain peculiarity, of which we took advantage at the 
outset. The six steps at the bottom were supported by a 
wall on their outer side, so that a dark space was formed 
under the stairs between that and the main wall. It was 
here that we began to dig a hole right up against the back of 
the bottom step, masking our efforts with the portable brick 
wall, The bricks were joined with plasticine joints, and 
looked just like the real wall at the back of the lowest steps. 
We went in and out of it through a sliding door, also. of 
bricks, which slid up to let us through, and down again to 
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encounter the iron probe of Konrad, the detective, who wa 
continually poking about. 

When this excellent arrangement was cemented up we 
were at our wits’ end to know what to do. Various schemes, 
all more or less open to objection, were suggested, till | 
proposed that we should start again from the front, and 
try to make the bottom step slide back under the one next 
above it, so that we could get down to our hole through 
the opening. At first sight this seemed almost impossible, 
but owing to Rogers’s talents it was successfully done. It 
took us a fortnight of painful scrape, scrape, scrape, with 
stolen dinner-knives, before we could loosen the stone that 
formed the lowest step; a still longer time elapsed before 
we had succeeded in fixing wooden runners beneath the 
stairs behind the bottom step on which that step should 
slide back under the others. All our work had to be masked 
with plasticine every time we left it, but this was done to 
admiration, and nothing was noticed. 

At last the hour came when this work was finished, and 
by dint of several of us sitting on the floor at the bottom 
of the stairs, the foremost with his feet against the stone 
and the others behind in a string, with their feet against 
his and each other’s backs, and all pushing at once, the 
heavy stone moved back to its appointed place, and the top 
of our shaft was once more disclosed. 

After this one of us squeezed his way down through the 
narrow aperture, and work on the tunnel began again. 

We were only able to work at stated hours, generally 
when the guard, who occupied the room above, went away 
to his dinner. Several of the party were always posted to 


watch for his return or for any other sign of danger from | 


the sentries who were constantly passing the window, for 
the cellar was really only a sort of half-basement. The 
watcher’s job was a very trying one, and a great strain 
which we all felt terribly. So much depended on his alert- 
ness, and there was so very little time in which to give the 
alarm. Even if the watcher was as prompt as lightning, 
there was only just time to act on his warning after 
receiving it. 

The wear and tear of tunnelling is not confined to the 
watching. As the work advances and the tunnel grows 
longer, the air in it gets worse and worse, till it is soon unfit 
to breathe; then all hands have to turn to to contrive 
some sort of ventilation. Roger made a fan, to which he 
fitted a wooden flue, and this we used in order to extract 
the bad air; but it needed a good deal of modification and 
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improvement before it worked properly. Till it was per- 
fected it was poor sort of fun working at the face of the 
tunnel. 

The passage was cut about two feet by eighteen inches, 
and a man could just lie in it and painfully hack away the 
sand in front of his head into a sort of cradle. When this 
was full, he had to hoist his body, as best he could, high 
enough to push the cradle back underneath him, at the 
same time signalling with a string to the man at the other 
end, who pulled back the sand and emptied it into a sack ; 
after which the cradle was hauled forward to be filled again 
as quickly as possible. 

Disposing of the sand was a problem, as such masses 
of it accumulated. We used to carry it out in sacks that 
we made of any material we could get hold of, and keep it 
in our rooms till nightfall. As soon as it seemed safe we 
smuggled the bags out, hiding them under our Burberrys, 
and scattering their contents about the camp in the places 
where we thought it least likely they would be noticed. 
Before the end of the time we discovered a way of getting 
up into the attics, where there was a hollow space between 
the flooring and the ceiling of the rooms below. This was 
just the place to dump the sand, and ever afterwards it 
was used for that purpose, though before the end the ceiling 
over Rogers’s room began to bulge so suspiciously that we 
had to unload it. 

As the tunnel advanced it had to be shored up with 
wood from packing-cases that had contained our parcels. 
The plan was to put two nearly upright pieces on a hori- 


' zontal one that was placed on the ground. A fourth piece 
_ was then stretched across the top and the two supports 


hammered back till they were perpendicular. 

Other preparations were carried on at the same time. 
One of the most important was the manufacture of com- 
passes. To make one of these an old watch had to be taken 
to pieces, and the flywheel and its pin fixed in such a way 
as to serve as a balance for the needle. The end of a sewing 
needle was cut off, and the part to be used in the compass 
magnetized by coiling round it the flexible wire from an 
electric light and turning on the current for a long time. 
We tied the coil of wire in a horizontal position and kept 
it in place with the aid of string. In the end the finished 
compass occupied the back of the watch-case, from which 
the works had been removed, the face and hands being left 
where they were, so that no one would have suspected the 
watch of being anything but an ordinary time-teller. 
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I shall not say. much more about this tunnel, as it wa 
fully described in Comrades in Captivity, by Harvey. ]j 
is enough to say that it survived many a scare, not to 
mention a serious flooding at the time when the snow melted, 
and by the middle of March 1917 we were industriously 
pecking away just below the feet of the sentry and well 
outside the wire. Another ten yards and we should have 
reached that spot behind the sandy hillock and in the 
shadow of the fir-trees on which our longing gaze had rested 
for eight months. It was a bombshell when the Germans 
announced that in four days’ time all British were to leave 
the camp for Crefeld. 

Oh, the heated conclaves that followed on this ukasge 
in the secret haunts of the P.T., or Pink Toe, as Humphries 
had christened our secret band of conspirators. One party 
was for using the unfinished tunnel at all costs; another 
was for handing it over to the Russians to complete. 

In the end “‘ Puck” and Owen were chosen to make the 
forlorn attempt. Rogers and a picked band went down 
with them to help them off. Onslow and I were set on 
guard in the stone passage at the foot of the stairs amidst 
a pile of empty wine-bottles. The house was given up to 
a final orgy, which swept round and by us all the night long, 
The German porter constantly passed us, and to avert his 
suspicion we finally had recourse to bottles filled with water, 
from which we drank by the bucketful in feigned drunken- 
ness, an excuse which always touched the heart of the Hun. 

It was a nightmare of a night. My poisoned leg never 
left off throbbing, and when the escape party emerged 
from below, filthy, and ferocious at having failed to get 
away the top covering of sand from the tunnel, which had not 
been intended to rise at that point to the surface, I was 
truly thankful to sink on to my bed. 

The next day I had to cadge a lift to the station, as 
my leg was too bad to walk. 1 think, if the Kommandant 
had known what I had been up to all night, he would have 
seen me further before he would have allowed me to sit 
in the wagonette with him. 

Crefeld was a huge barrack, occupied in peace-time by 
a regiment of Hussars, known, I believe, as the Tams 
Husaren, on account of their proclivities tor female society 
and ball-rooms, their tradition being one rather of elegance 
than of martial valour. It was said that they originated 
as a consequence of complaints from the town of Crefeld, 


which grew louder and louder till they came to the ears of 


the Kaiser himself. 
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“We have no military society!” was the anguished 
n that rose from the inhabitants. | 
The Kaiser’s kindly heart was touched by this cri de 


ceur. 
Build me barracks,” said he, “‘ and do the rest.” 


They built him barracks that were magnificent, but 
not from an escaping prisoner’s point of view, the only 
means of exit being either through and under the buildings 
themselves, or through the strongly guarded double gateway. 

Crefeld has been very much described, as seven hundred 
British officers were there imprisoned. 

My time there was spent between tunnelling and nursing 
my poisoned leg, which I acquired in the first place by 
upsetting a bucket of scalding water over it, and subse- 
quently by going thence to play football on a muddy and 
highly septic piece of ground. My leg became very bad ; 
the German doctor took but little interest in it, and I was 
lucky not to lose it. 

As soon as I was well enough, I was admitted to a tunnel- 
ling scheme on which most of the old Giitersloh gang was 
engaged. 

Tunnels had already been tried at Crefeld, and to the 
casual eye it looked as if every possible means of getting 
into the earth unobserved had been exhausted; but advan- 
tage was ingeniously taken of the overcrowded state of the 
barracks to create still another opportunity. Representa- 
tions had been made to the Kommandant that the rooms 
in which the officers were herded together were insupport- 
able for those who wished to study quietly. Could not 
the Offizieren Kriegs Gefangenen be permitted to erect for 
themselves cubicles in the wide passages ? 

The Kommandant was an amiable gentleman, and 
offered no objection if the officers paid all the expenses of 
such erections. 

The permission eventually materialized in shanties con- 

structed of wood, with paper walls, which were dotted about 
in the middle of the corridors. They were long enough to 
take a bed, and a bit to spare. 
_ Mullaly, of the Guides, was the proud owner of a cubicle 
m a ground-floor passage in my block. In the room facing 
him were gathered together the select ruffians of Giitersloh 
and a few reinforcements of a similar disposition. 

The only difference between Mullaly’s cubicle and others 
was one that did not meet the eye. Behind his bed-head 
@ false wall of brown paper concealed a space of eighteen 
inches between it and the real wall. It was only necessary 
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to pull out a few drawing-pins, and a flap of brown 
88 be lifted to provide a means of cabin this wae 
place. 

Here the square tiles on the floor were first taken out, 
and then the concrete below them was broken through till 
the earth was reached. By the time I arrived on the scene 
all this had been done and the main chamber of the pit had 
been excavated, so I was lucky to find that difficult 
of the job done. All we now had to do was to drive a tae 
under the rest of the building, under the wide road that 
ran along outside it, and beneath the two pavements that 
bordered the road, and, say, fifteen yards further into the 
wheat-field beyond. On the far pavement our careful 
guardians had their beat. 

When I joined, we were already half through April 
and the wheat which was growing in some of the best soil 
I ever saw in Germany or anywhere else was certain to 
be high and thick by the end of May. It was a lovely 
crop, the result of a thorough good piece of farming, 
Across it, twenty kilometres away or even less, we could 
see the spires of Venlo, in Holland. We had beautiful maps; 
the country between us and the frontier was, in part, thickly 
wooded ; already several prisoners on their journey hither 
had slipped out of their trains and made their way to freedom 
by the route we should follow. 

We dug that shaft, through boulder gravel, at the rate 
of over a yard a day. 

The only difficulty was to get rid of the gravel, but 
here, as you will see at once, was where our suit-cases came 
in handy. A suit-case, neatly packed with boulder gravel, 
is nearly as much as a man can carry without obviously 
staggering. Carry them we did, eight or ten of us, to the 
tune of thirty or forty a day, up to the attic roof, where 
we were not allowed, but to which, of course, we had gained 
access by means of a home-made key. Luckily we were 
much in the habit of shifting from one room to another, 
and the Huns were accustomed to see us déménager out- 
selves in that way. This accounted, when necessary, for 
such stray glimpses as they obtained of wandering suit-cases, 
but we saw to it, by means of our relays of watchers, that 
we were very seldom taken in the act. The whole thing 
was the deadliest cinch. 

We were never told the reason for what happened; but 
I fancy there were machinations other than ours going 0 
around and among us, and on a larger scale. Perhaps with 
Holland so near it was scarcely to be expected that an 
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enterprising General commanding seven hundred British 
officers should not dream of a break through. 

Anyhow, on or about May 15, 1917, the camp was elec- 
trified to see a half-battalion of unknown German Landsturm 
march up, double the existing sentries, and train machine- 
guns so as to bring a cross-fire on the whole front of the 
barracks. 

Our vanity was rather tickled by this attention. There 
was nothing in the new arrangements that need interfere 
with those of our particular party. Very different was the 
announcement made a few days later, that the whole body 
of British prisoners was in two days’ time to be dispatched 
to other camps. 

Our rage knew no bounds. This was a repetition of our 
Giitersloh experience, but one even more galling, the odds 
against our pulling off the event this time being much less 
heavy. 

Our shaft was already across the road and under the 
far pavement. Only a fortnight or three weeks more, and 
our goal would have been attained. 

It was absolutely maddening. The wheat would have 
been a yard high! No sentry would have gone into that 
sacred crop. It was streng verboten to spoil one blade of it. 
Unbroken it ran, a huge field, right away to the railway 
embankment, out of sight of the town. 

Sickening. . . . 

The majority of the prisoners had been over two years 
at Crefeld, and many of these had accumulated truckloads 
of luxuries, from tame rabbits to private stores. In our 
room we had a cooking-stove, for which I had subscribed— 
a small thing, but perfect. It was the most perfect thing 
in stoves I ever saw in my life. It was the apple of our 
eyes, but must be left behind, like most other things, as 
nothing might be taken beyond what we could carry with 
our own hands. 

_ The entire camp was furious at the wholesale confisca- 
tion. It was furious, too, at losing all its comforts! On 
the last night a wave of massed passion surged through the 
prisoners. It was determined that, in spite of the Kom- 
mandant’s express orders to the contrary, the tennis and 
squash courts that had been erected of wood and wire at 
the officers’ expense should not be left intact for their 
enemies, 

In an incredibly short space of time the uprights of the 
tennis-courts and the wooden sides of the squash-courts 
were torn down and set on fire. Out came the interpreter, 
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whose silk business in New York and office in London had 
kept him civil beyond the ordinary till this point. Oy 
came the Feldwebels, and the guard was turned out; but 
long familiarity with the prisoners had tempered the 
savagery of these warriors, and they were merely brushed 
to one side. In came a half-company of the new regiment, 
but they also were nonplussed by the howling and eye. 
shifting mob and the tangled lengths of wire-netting behind 
which we dodged. Through the darkness they chased us, 
Flames were everywhere. In and out of their dancing light 
we were pursued with bayonets and execration. Why half 
of us were not killed I don’t know, but we played wel 
together, and not till the destruction was completed did we 
return, still full of vengeful mutterings, to our quarters, 

Next morning, carrying a gravelly suit-case in one hand, 
a roll of wraps in the other, with a pail slung over my 
shoulder by a bit of string, and the rest of my batterie & 
cuisine inside the pail, I staggered along the road to the 
station. My leg was better, but not quite healed. 

The new battalion had its revenge during this painful 
march, for at every five yards or so some exhausted officer 
dropped with a groan various large packages of his house 
hold gods, and no one else was allowed to fall out to recover 
his belongings. That mile of road must have been wel 
worth scavenging. 

The prisoners were entrained in two trains, and started 
for two different destinations, both undivulged. 

We had no idea where we were going. We were very 
heavily guarded, and no semblance of a chance to escape 
presented itself during the journey. After a good many 
hours of travelling it dawned on us that we were going to 
pass the north of the Giitersloh region. In our carriage 
there was a map of the railway, lightly framed. When we 
were finally disembarked that map found its way into 4 
pocket. Barring that and our old Giitersloh map, which 
gave us the lie of the country towards the south, we had no 
geographical information. 

A couple of hours before we came to our final and ful 
stop, and somewhere in the region of Hanover, I noticed 
a broad canal drawn with a ruler across the land and running 
due west as far as the eye could see. I said to a friend of 
mine, who had inhabited the same room at Giitersloh and 
Crefeld : 

“ Look at that, Gulland; you'll never get better walking 
than that—soft to the feet, straight as a line, and likely 
to be pretty secluded at night.” 
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Gulland nodded. ‘“‘ Biickeburg was the last station, 
wasn’t he remarked. 

How well we got to know that place and the scarlet 
petticoats that were such a conspicuous feature in the 

ant national costume there! 

A most extraordinary little oasis, Biickeburg. The 
women, besides their scarlet skirts, wore head-dresses whose 
wings stretched out eighteen inches on either side of their 
heads. As they worked in the fields in this array they 
looked like large coloured beetles moving diligently about. 
Twenty or thirty miles away all such distinguishing marks 
had vanished, and the population had reverted to the 
habitual dinginess of European garments. 

From the railway tantalizing glimpses could be caught 
of an old-fashioned palace garden with Renaissance arches. 
In the days of our first Georges, Biickeburg was a name 
probably familiar in Court circles. We stopped at Hadems- 
dorf, a small station in the pine-forests; and as the Germans 
felt unable to trust us to march out into that country in 
the dark, or unable to trust their power of persuading us 
to do it, they would not let us out of the train, and we 
slept in the carriages where we sat. ,Hademsdorf was no 
more than a halt. There seemed to be no village attached 
to it. 

In the early morning we were formed up, and started to 
march along a shady road. It was nice to stretch our legs 
in the country, even if some of them were game ones; and 
the route was so lonely and at first so thickly grown about 
with pines that all the way I was thinking desperately of 
making a bolt for it, though I was somewhat deterred by 
my complete ignorance of the country and lack of pro- 
visions, as I had upon my back at most enough food for 
only two days. I think it was lucky that our guards were 
too vigilant to give us any opening. 

_ Before we left the woods we crossed a swiftly running 
river some fifty yards wide. It had a clear and sandy 
bottom. 

“T think that river could be waded, if necessary,” 
Gulland murmured to me, as we tramped along. 

After two or three hours we emerged from the trees into 
the largest, widest and most desolate heath that I have 
ever seen. It was, I believe, part of the great Liineburg 
heath, about the size of Oxfordshire, across which the 
murderers of Dr. Rathenau, in 1922, wandered for three 
weeks with half the police of Germany after them and 
failing to catch them. 
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It was this sort of country that provided the Jacobite 
party with the taunts they were fond of flinging at the 
anoverians, to the effect that before aspiring to the throne 
of England the head of the House of i was lord of 
nothing but an acre or so of cabbages and a thousand square 
miles of blasted heath. 

We now followed a sandy track that ran for three or 
four miles between immense peat-hags. Dark, and oozing 
with water, they stretched away to the horizon on either 
side of us and formed the principal feature in the landscape. 
Nothing could have looked less encouraging. At last we 
turned a corner of the road at the top of a slight rise, 
saw in front of us some low, tin buildings behind a ten-foot 
high barricade of wire, and I made my first entry into 
Schwarmstedt camp. 

As soon as we were through the gate my attention was 
entirely taken up by the extreme scarcity of visible sentries, 
Directly we dispersed I walked straight across to the opposite 
side of the camp, and was going to step over the rabbit- 
wire that formed the inner boundary about three yards 
within the high outer wire, when at the last moment 4 
sentry did appear and very casually sloped into his beat 
just in front of me. 

This first impression of paucity in the number of sentries 
was afterwards confirmed. There were very many fewer 
than we had been accustomed to at Giitersloh. 

However, in the face of this one, I retired. But I felt 
indignant at being so lightly regarded, and rejoining my 
comrades in misfortune, I exclaimed : 

“It’s a positive insult that they should think they can 
guard us with half a man and a boy in this way.” 

The camp was worn bare of vegetation, and was n0 
more than a dust-heap. The huts were of the usual flimsy, 
badly joined war construction, with tarred wooden roofs. 

For the time being we were kept occupied in sorting 
ourselves out and discovering that we should have to sleep 
twelve to fifteen in a room, with beds almest, if not quite, 
touching. 

Everyone in my room was selected for it on account of 
his determination to escape, and I was pleased with my 
luck as regards quarters till I found that my head would 
lie practically over the open cesspool common to the hut. 

As we unpacked our sadly diminished belongings, the 
room echoed with scathing comments and pessimistic fore- 
casts as to our future discomfort. ,, 

“Obviously a ‘Straf’ camp,” someone remarked ; and 
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that old brute at Crefeld told us that we were not being 
punished, and that this was all that was ideal!” 

“The Feldwebel in the canteen told me there were five 
hundred Roumanian officers here before we came along,” 
another voice chimed in. 

“ It’s the sort of thing a Roumanian would put up with ! ” 

“T wish to goodness our tins would come.” 

“Tf the grub’s no better than the camp, we shan’t do 
very well.” 

And more to the same purpose. 

Soon after our simple household arrangements had been 
fixed up, we were summoned to an Appel. When duly 
ranged in four sides of a square, we were startled to see 
striding towards us across the sandy waste a colossal and 
resplendent figure clad in the spickest and spannest of 
Death’s Head Hussar uniforms. General salutes all round, 
and propitiating courtesy from the Colossus, preceded a 
short speech from one of the very few gentlemen I met in 
Germany, and the only German I ever met who had an 
elementary sense of humour. 

“Tm sorry,” he began, “‘as Kommandant, not to be 
able to welcome you to a better camp, but we shall do 
what we can to improve things. Meanwhile, I must warn 
you that the water is not fit to drink.” 

This was a bit of a staggerer, seeing that the only other 
liquid was represented by half a dozen lemonade-bottles in 
the rudimentary canteen. 

“Also I must warn you,” he continued, ‘that the wine 
ration-cards which will be issued to you are not valid for 
wine, as it does not exist here. They are only valid for 
bread. - You see, like all Germans, we have the system, even 
if we have not the article. As you do not know where you 
are, I propose to sell maps in the canteen.” Here he paused, 
and took time to notice the gladdened expression on sundry 
faces. ‘You see, it would be quite useless for you to try 
to escape,” he went on, “‘ because the whole of this heath 
1s surrounded by impassable bogs.”? Here he waved his 
hand to the horizon. ‘‘ A hundred and sixty Roumanians 
got out last December. They all had to come back of their 
own accord—except those who were left for ever in the bog. 

evening, gentlemen.” 

It was astonishing, considering the matter of it, what 
a good impression this speech made on us. The Kom- 
mandant was at once raised to the height of popularity, but 
nothing occurred during the rest of our sojourn there to 
make us think any better of the camp. We discovered that 
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all over it there was water a foot beneath the surface of the 
ground. This was good neither for health nor for tunnelling, 
The only event that broke the monotony was our bei 
let out of the wire one day for a stroll. I made what study 
I could of the kinds of grasses that grew in the worst 
of the bog, and another man, MacNeile, and I hunted for 
birds’-nests. It was a wonderful place for birds ; if bogs 
are what they fancy, they were certainly well provided with 
them there. Otherwise our days were of the dullest. © 
Meanwhile, Major Hall and two or three others had, 
without announcing their departure, left the camp by a 


route that started where a ditch crossed the barbed wire.: 


The spot had struck us all as so obviously marked out for an 
exit that he had taken the precaution of hanging a blanket 
—_ the rabbit-wire opposite to it, in order to stake his 
claim. 

A Canadian also vanished, all by himself, and in a 
- mig unknown. It was a most eccentric performance, 
that. 

I believe he ended up at Bielefeld, about whose station- 
yard he afforded the enemy a long and exhausting chase 
when he emerged from the truck in which he had pinched 
a ride, successfully, up to a point, but unfortunately in the 
wrong direction. 

The Huns were getting hectic, but had not yet increased 
the sentries. The heath was set on fire, and the Germans 
said the prisoners had done it when they were out for a 
walk. We had to hide so many missing friends now, at 
Appels, that these ceremonies generally took two hours. 
The Germans did not yet know us all by sight, and we 
spent all the time during the Appels in moving and shifting 
about so that we could answer to more names than our 
own. For instance, after my name was called, I would slip 
back and presently answer to ‘“‘ Robinson,” or the name of 
someone else who had got away. The Germans invented 
a system by which all officers who had answered to their 
names crossed over to one side. However, we contrived so 
effectively to get back again that at the end of that Appel 
they found they had twenty-five prisoners too many! By 
that time it was pitch dark. They caught me once, but 
I put on so beautifully innocent a face that they thought it 
must be their mistake. ; 

Gulland and I decided to have a shot at getting away. 
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LAWN TENNIS IN 1924 


Tur home aspect of the 1924 season may be described as 
calm and undistinguished, the international aspect as 
tumultuous and stirring both in its politics and play. The 
outstanding features of the year might be epitomized in 
the two words “ Tilden” and ‘“ France.” For the con- 
troversy between Tilden and the United States governing 
body has been the political upheaval of the lawn tennis 
world, just as in the realm of play Tilden’s triumphant 
demonstration of his superiority to all other players has ranked 
with the indisputable assertion of French supremacy on this 
side of the Atlantic as the dominant notes of a season that 
will long be remembered in the annals of the game. 

On hard courts we have for several years recognized 
the superiority of France, but it was left for 1924 to produce 
not only a French victor at Wimbledon, but the astonishing 
spectacle of two Frenchmen waging the final battle for the 
championship on the hallowed grass of the centre court. 

Equally notable was the contrast presented by the style 
of the two finalists. Lacoste, like Cochet, plays the quietly 
effective, comparatively unspectacular game of the Doherty 
type—perhaps it would be equally true to say, of the Lenglen 
type, for the two have much in common. Lacoste and 
Cochet depend on supreme fluency of stroke production 
and deadly accurate placing, and if they lack some measure 
of the speed and sting of Gobert’s equally classic game, the 
prototype of the original French school, they attain a far 
higher average of precision and consistency. 

Borotra, vastly different in his volcanic methods and the 
unorthodoxy of many of his strokes, is more mercurial, 
though not lacking in grit—his high spirits and gay de- 
meanour, maintained even in adversity, make him deservedly 
one of the best liked of all players. No subsequent reverses 
can cloud his glory in being the first champion of the Latin 
race to be crowned in the long history of Wimbledon. 

But though France now clearly dominates the game 
on this side of the Atlantic, it is questionable whether any 
of her players are likely to threaten the American giants, 
or Anderson the Australian. Lacoste and Cochet are great 
in defensive power, Borotra great in attack, but the supreme 
masters of the modern game are great equally in offensive 
and defensive power, blending speed and control in equal 
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proportions. Until a European player rises with these 
two attributes, the supreme honours of the tennis world 
must rest across the Atlantic or in the Antipodes, 
Among English players Gilbert is indubitably the leading 
layer of the year, for lack of practice has caused a slight 
ut appreciable decline in the form of Lycett and Gordon 
Lowe—with so little practice as the latter had it was a tribute 
to his calibre that he won at Mentone from so strong an entry 


and reached the final at two of the chief meetings at home, 


Frinton and Eastbourne. Colonel Kingscote, to the delight 
of all tennis lovers, returned to the game for a season, but 
could not quite reach his old standard, though he showed 
his mettle by pressing both Lacoste and Cochet to five 
sets in the Davis Cup, and was unlucky at Wimbledon 
to meet the super-Williams. 

Far more surprising is the slump suffered by our youngest 
international, Wheatley, while Greig has hardly redeemed 
his promise of 1923. The rising stars of the later season, 
sharing the honours at a majority of the later tourna 
ments, have been J. M. Hillyard, A. Crole-Rees, and C. H. 
Kingsley, last year’s Oxford captain; while if Gregory, 
the twenty-year-old Yorkshire champion, has not yet ful- 
filled the hopes aroused by his display against Alonso, 
he has perhaps greater potentialities than any. Even 80, 
when we reflect on the calibre of young foreign players, 
such as Richards and Lacoste, it is apparent that we are 
still a long way from regaining our old national position 
in the glorious days of the Dohertys and S. H. Smith. 

In regard to the player-writer controversy in the States, 
which seemed destined to split the American tennis world, 
perhaps the less said the better, as there is now hope of 
the breach being healed. 

In their devotion to the principles of amateurism the 
American governing body deserves all praise, but unhappily 
the actual conduct of the question was lacking in tact, 
and following on another difference of opinion between 
Tilden and several members of the committee, was widely 
and not unnaturally viewed as a form of personal spite. 
While not a few player-writers are clearly employed because 
of their tennis reputation purely, Tilden is the rare case 
of a man as able with his pen as with his racket. Just as 
it seemed that his services must be lost to his country, and 
the two camps seemed to be arming for an internecine 
fray, a formula of agreement was found, and the question 
of amateurism is now to be examined in cool blood by 4 
special committee. 
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The Riviera season was notable for J. M. Hillyard’s 
advance, Gordon Lowe’s Mentone success over @ strong 
foreign contingent, and the eclipse of the lesser stars when 
Lacoste and Cochet appeared. Perhaps the chief feature 
of these meetings, as for years past, is their smooth and 
frictionless course, due to the daily time-table. Later, the 
Hard Court Championships at Torquay saw Lycett valiantly 
stop the all-conquering invasion of Van Lennep, while in 
the French Championship Borotra presaged his Wimbledon 
success by a five-set win from Lacoste. 

The Championships at Wimbledon saw a wider inter- 
national entry than ever before, and yet were in some 
respects a disappointment—so many of the leading men 
produced one superb performance followed by an obvious 
and unfortunate lapse—even apart from the sensational 
retirement of Mile Lenglen. 

An innovation was the “seeded” draw, though only 
in a modified form, whereby every country had the right 
to nominate four players, each to be placed in a different 
quarter of the draw. While this limited arrangement 
prevented the misfortune of overseas players clashing 
with their countrymen in an early round after travelling 
thousands of miles to compete, it did nothing to avoid 
the strongest players of the respective countries being 
lumped together by the luck of the draw. As it happened 
the first quarter in the men’s singles was by far the strongest, 
including Alonso, Lacoste, Gilbert, Washer, Lycett, Bayley, 
Hunter, and Norman Brookes—it is most probable that 
Lacoste’s succession of severe battles impaired his chances 
in the final against his fresher compatriot, Borotra. 

The first of many sensations occurred on the second day, 
when Manuel Alonso, the only recent conqueror of Tilden 
and a player strongly fancied to gain the title he so 
narrowly missed in 1921, met Lacoste. In one of the most 
brilliant matches ever waged at Wimbledon, the dazzling 
speed of the Spaniard just kept him ahead of the French- 
man, so long as he could maintain his control and energy. 
In the first set Alonso was hitting the lines at lightning 
pace with almost every shot—no more need be said; in 
the second, his control weakened a trifle and Lacoste’s 
relentless accuracy brought its reward. The third set, 
however, was the supreme test. Backwards and forwards, 
from corner to corner, with a speed combined with length 
perhaps never excelled by two men simultaneously and 
under so intense a strain, the ball was driven, alternating 
with thrust and counter-thrust at the net. Steadily the 
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score in games mounted amid the hushed excitement 
the crowd, and when at last Alonso pulled off the set 1513 
we saw the victor, exhausted and weakening in contnl 
after his supreme effort, go down to ultimate defeat in fac. 
of an opponent whose effortless and less devastating game 
better enabled him to economize his energy. 

The third day’s sensation was the defeat of Lycett by 
Bayley—a little-known Australian from the ‘ backwoods” 
of the Blue Mountains, whose powerful volleying and service 
attack overwhelmed the Hard Court champion before he 
had tuned up. Bayley’s team-mate, Willard, nearly added 
another surprise, for only an attack of cramp robbed hin 
of victory over our newest international, Wheatley. 

The fourth day witnessed the defeat of Hunter, last 
year’s finalist, by a rejuvenated Norman Brookes. The 
latter’s from at Queen’s the week before had shown that 
he was recovering much of his former wizardy of touch and 
placing, but the unhappy injury to his eye seemed certain 
to spoil any chance he had for Wimbledon. Even 9, 
popular opinion had granted his only chance to be a win 
in three sets, for surely no man of forty-seven could hop 
to last out a hard five-set battle. He took some time, 
however, to find the right antidote to Hunter’s terrific 
clouts, and when the first set went to America, ultimate 
success for Brookes seemed out of the question. But the 
impossible came about, and the fifth set saw brain and 
subtlety of touch prevail over physical force. One hardly 
knew which to admire the more, Brookes’s mastery of craft 
and stroke or his scientific conservation of energy, avoiding 
every unnecessary exertion which might drain his strength. 

Next Greig caused a mild sensation by taking a set of 
Vincent Richards in a match which revealed that the 
American had not found his true form, even after making 
allowance for the Englishman’s brilliance of stroke during 
several periods. 

On the sixth day the feature was the Washer-Brookes 
duel, when the Belgian champion gave a meteoric display 
of deadly hitting such as has rarely been seen. No matter 
where Brookes placed his shots they were driven for clear 
aces with almost contemptuous assurance. Even whet he 
placed them down the centre line—a placing that usually 
makes any angle return too risky—the heavy top spin ‘s 
Washer’s drive sped the ball repeatedly to within an ie 
or two of the side lines. Brookes always fought, hop 
for the break that never came, but Washer maintaine 
his deluge of torrential drives until victory crowned 
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efforts in sequence sets. The fact that Greek met Greek, 
both being left-handers, and Brookes’s natural reaction 
after the Hunter match, were also factors in this dramatic 
defeat. But when Washer met Lacoste, who had beaten 
Gilbert decisively, he in turn lapsed from his super-form, 
and Lacoste had merely to keep the ball in play until the 
Belgian hit out. Contributory factors were Lacoste’s skill 
in placing the ball so close to Washer’s body as to cramp 
his stroke execution, and Washer’s lack of a target to pass, 
such as Brookes’s volleying game had afforded. 

The last eight had proved to be Lacoste, Washer, 
Williams, Kingscote, Borotra, Richards, Raymond, and 
Washburn. 

R. N. Williams, the most brilliant stroke player of all 
time, accounted for England’s last hope in a sparkling 
match, notable for the way in which both men scorned 
safety play and aimed repeatedly for outright winners. 
Borotra’s form had largely depended on whether he was 
on the fast firm surface of the centre court or on the more 
yielding second gallery court. On the former he annihilated 
Gordon Lowe by a sustained attack of breathless pace ; 
on the latter he lost sets to Willford, Woosnam, and Spence. 
But when he met Richards on the centre court, he repeated 
his form of the Lowe match, maintaining such a rain of deadly 
volleying thrusts as to bring about the downfall of the 
championship favourite after four sets. Famous as is 
Richards’s volleying, he could rarely gain the net, beaten 
in the race by a man speedier than himself and forced to 
a back-court defensive which failed to pierce Borotra’s 
volleying screen. 

Few finer or more heroic feats have been recorded in lawn 
tennis than Raymond’s in reaching the Wimbledon semi- 
final though suffering under the handicap of a badly injured 
ankle, Limping badly and scarcely able to cover court, 
his drive was so powerful a weapon as to beat down the 
resistance first of Timmer, Brugnon, and finally Washburn, 
the American “ professor of the courts.” In the semi- 
final, however, Raymond was too handicapped to compete 
effectively with the fierce pace set by Borotra. Thus the 
Frenchman passed into the final, where he was joined by 
his younger fellow-countryman, Lacoste, whose game had 
proved, as was expected, the natural antidote to Williams’s 
and the type most likely to tease him into an orgy of errors. 
Even so, the result might have been different but for the 
rain, for when play was interrupted Williams had found 
the range after an uncertain start—the narrow margin 
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of safety on his shots makes him a slow starter—and y 
long as his control was true his shots carried just too much 
speed for Lacoste. Thus passed out, regretted by all, 
the preux chevalier of lawn tennis, perfect in strokes 
charming in manner, the soul of sportsmanship. 

The final, with two such accustomed rivals in opposition, 
was less interesting. Their styles were so dissimilar that 
the match progressed in cycles, each player dominati 
the play in turn, until Borotra won through in the final 
set, fortunate perhaps in an opponent who seemed a trifle 
jaded after his long series of battles. 

Just as the singles final was an All-French affair, so the 
doubles final was All-American, Richards and Hunte 
winning after five sets from Williams and Washburn. 
Due mainly to the super-brilliance of Williams, the latte 
team had conquered such teams as Borotra—Lacoste and 
Lycett-Godfree, the holders, but when on the verge of 
victory in the final, Williams, after dominating the game 
almost unsupported, suddenly chose this unhappy moment 
for one of his characteristic lapses. 

Directly after Wimbledon the centre of interest veered 
to Paris, where the Olympic Games formed a magnet for 
international talent that filled, though for this year only, 
the gap in interest caused by the abolition of the World’s 
Hard Court Championships. At the last Olympiad, in 1920, 
the class of the entry had been decidedly below that of 
the chief national championships, and Raymond’s victory 
had been gained from a moderate field. But this year it 
could truly be said that the Olympic meeting drew the 
most representative field of the year—only marred by the 
absence of the supreme triumvirate of 1923—Tilden, 
Johnston, and Anderson. Less creditable were the deplorably 
bad arrangements both for the comfort of the players and 
the organization of the matches. The results furnished 
America with ample compensation for the Wimbledon 
disappointments, where her players had been disconcerted, 
and the play markedly affected, by the difference in the 
English ball from that to which they are accustomed. All 
five events fell to them at Colombes, Vincent Richards 
winning the Olympic singles, and in partnership with Hunter 
repeating his Wimbledon victory in the doubles. 

In contrast, Great Britain suffered a débdcle, Wheatley 
falling in the second round to Fukuda; Woosnam dis- 
appearing in the third round after a five-set battle with 
Spence; while in the next round Gilbert and Kingscote 
ia fell out. The former, after beating Bayley, the 
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Australian, met Harada, another Japanese, at the top of 
his form and lost after four hard sets, while Kingscote 
could only get five games off Borotra. 

Among the noteworthy happenings in the men’s singles 
were Washer’s five-set victory over Hunter, after losing the 
first two sets, and his subsequent defeat by Morpurgo— 
a few months’ steady practice had raised the Italian’s game 
to a high level; Sleem’s feat in forcing Richards to five 
sets by luring him into a war of attrition ; Jacob’s victory 
over Washburn, who had beaten Van Lennep. R. N. 
Williams had bad luck again, wrenching his foot badly, 
and so losing to Cochet, after narrowly overcoming two 
stars from Central Europe in Macenauer and Kehrling. 
Borotra fell from his Wimbledon pedestal, showing obvious 
staleness even before he lost to his compatriot, Cochet. 
But Richard’s victory was not easily gained, for Alonso 
forced him desperately close in a dazzling match, Lacoste 
and Morpurgo both took a set, and in the final he had 
to wage the full five sets against Cochet. Nevertheless, 
Richards’s feat in coming through so strong a field restored 
his prestige, that had been momentarily dimmed by his 
Wimbledon failure. 

With the Olympiad over, interest centred on the Davis 
Cup competition and the international team championship. 

In the European zone, France came through, beating 
Great Britain in the semi-final, and Czecho-Slovakia in the 
final. If we had been somewhat fortunate in our narrow 
victories over Belgium, Spain, and South Africa in Paris, 
our luck turned at Eastbourne, for Kingscote led both 
Lacoste and Cochet in turn by two sets to one, only to lose 
in the end. 

However, on the season’s form there could be no 
question that our Continental neighbours were the stronger 
team, and on a surface more suitable to their game than 
these damp grass courts would probably have won by a 
wider margin, in sets at least. 

This year’s contest furnished the most conclusive 
evidence of the old proverb that “one swallow does not 
make a summer,” for repeatedly a better-balanced team 
prevailed over countries whose strength reposed in a single 
individual star. Thus Denmark beat Hungary and Italy 
in turn, though Kehrling for Hungary and Morpurgo for 
Italy beat both the Danish representatives. 

Similarly Great Britain had overcome Belgium and 
Spain in turn by the odd match, because the latter were 
both one-man sides, depending on Washer and Manuel 
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Alonso respectively, whose dual victories in singles oyg 
our players did not avail to turn the scales. 

Against South Africa, few could have anticipated a 4) 
victory, for Raymond and Spence made a well-balancej 
team, and it was unfortunate that Raymond should haye 
hurt his ankle when within two points of victory againg 
Gilbert, an injury that compelled him to retire from his 
second singles where he could hardly have failed to beat 
Wheatley. 

The lower half of the European Zone was decidedly 
the weaker, and Czecho-Slovakia deservedly came through 
after a close match with Denmark, for in Macenauer, Van 
Rohrer, and Zemla she had three players in the European 
front rank. In the final France won comfortably 5-, 
but Macenauer pressed both Lacoste and Cochet closely. 

In the American Zone, Japan and Australia reached 
the final with ease, the former alone dropping a point, to 
Canada. Australia then overwhelmed Japan 5—0, Patterson 
winning three close sets against Shimizu and scoring com- 
fortably over Okamoto; whereas, curiously enough, O'Hara 
Wood beat Shimizu easily, but only just struggled home 
against Okamoto, who squared the sets at two-all, forci 
the Australian to drive his hardest to shake off the challenge. 
The whole tie, indeed, was a contest between speed on the 
one hand and, on the other, control without the necessary 
pace to reap the advantage. 

Thus Australia and France, the victors of respective 
zones, met to decide the right to challenge America for the 
supremacy of the tennis world. It was a close call, and 
Lacoste’s victories over both Patterson and O’Hara Wood 
reveal not only the measure of the French boy’s improve- 
ment, but that the sounder nature of his game is likely 
to carry him farther than his compatriot and Wimbledon 
ts heh Borotra. Australia thus passed into the Challenge 

ound. 

Tilden began against Patterson and literally toyed with 
his formidable opponent, the Wimbledon champion of 1919 
and 1922. Starting so casually that Patterson led 3—, 
Tilden then with but a slight opening of the throttle took 
six of the next seven games. The second and third sets 
he won at 6—2, rarely sending over any of his “expresses, 
but rather amusing himself by placing the ball subtly just 
beyond Patterson’s reach. He even had the audacious 
skill to play to his rival’s strength, for knowing that Patter- 


son’s smash is world famous, he gave the spectators an 
object-lesson in lobbing, sending over teasing lobs that, 
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helped by their deceptive spin, just cleared the Australian’s 
ket. 

yc the second singles, Richards beat O’Hara Wood 
6—3, 6—2, 6—4—not by such a wide margin as Johnston 
assuredly would have done, but sufficient to justify the 
honour paid him. He was able to force the play when 
the need arose, and though faltering for a moment in 
the third set, pulled himself together in time to clinch the 


issue. 

On the third day Tilden, after winning the Doubles with 
Johnston as his partner, opened out a little more than 
in the first match, and despite all O'Hara Wood’s gallant 
efforts the Australian could only secure four games in all. 

The succeeding match was decidedly closer, for after 
Richards had won the first set, Patterson hit with such 
speed and control that he led 5—1 in the second. The 
new internationalist showed increasing anxiety, and in the 
next game put up a short lob that asked to be killed—only 
for Patterson to hit it over the line! The mishap upset 
Patterson’s control, and Richards, sensing the check in the 
hostile offensive, recovered his nerve. Developing his best 
game, he pulled the set out of the fire, and was on top there- 
after, winning 6—3, 7—5, 6—4. 

The strength of a country that can discard a Johnston 
from its singles team is something quite extraordinary, 
and unless the American governing body deliberately 
breaks with its best players, it seems certain that the United 
States are destined to continue as the champion nation for 
years to come. 

Although the Davis Cup Challenge round this year was 
held after the National Singles Championship of the United 
States, the latter event was undoubtedly the climax, as 
well as the supreme test, of the world season. Tilden emerged 
supreme, for the fifth successive time, and so equalled the 
achievement of W. A. Larned in pre-war days. Actually, of 
course, Tilden’s is by far the greater feat, not only because 
he had to play through the whole field each time instead 
of merely defending his title in a challenge round, but by 
teason of the higher standard of the opposition. 

Last year, when he scored his fourth victory, the glory 
of the feat was dimmed chiefly owing to the staleness of his 
great and long-standing rival, W. M. Johnston, who after 
@ triumphant and strenuous tour in Europe failed to 
maintain his Wimbledon form, so that even before the final 
was reached hopes of a Californian victory had ebbed. 

But this year two superlative displays in the preceding 
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rounds had revealed Johnston at his very best. Fini, 
he beat Lacoste decisively, and then, in the semi-final, 
Patterson—by the amazing score of 6—2, 6—0, 6 
In contrast, it had been Tilden, mentally jaded by hig 
long wrangle with the American authorities over the playe. 
writer controversy, whose uneven form had caused anxiety, 
for he had dropped four sets during his advance to tie 
final, whereas Johnston, the Rolls-Royce of lawn tennis, 
glided smoothly through six rounds with such frictionles 
speed that no opponent could even force him to an advan 

set. As a consequence Johnston took the court full of 


confidence, eager for what all felt was a splendid chance) 


of regaining the championship, wrested from him in 192), 
that he had so long striven, under the handicap of ill-health 
or staleness, to recover. Surely even the wiles of Tilden 
could not avail to throw out of gear the world’s most perfect 


tennis-machine, now tuned up to its highest pitch and | 


running with matchless fluency. 

But the event proved again the old truth that man is 
master of the machine, that supreme artistry is superior to 
even the most perfect technique. Tilden’s average is not 
so high as his rival’s—in lesser meetings he has often been 
forced to five sets, but he can rise to the occasion; rise, 
moreover, to heights that are unapproachable. 

He is the Napoleon of lawn tennis, not only in his genius 
for discerning and exploiting the vulnerable points of his 
various adversaries, but in his power of concentrating his 
forces for a supreme effort, keeping a reserve in hand and 
throwing it in the scales at the decisive moment. In this 
year’s ever-memorable final he abandoned his old tactics 
of sapping and undermining Johnston’s resistance by guile. 
Instead, after a preliminary interchange of shots up to 
one game all, he launched an onslaught of such hurricane 
force, shot after shot hurtling over the net with irresistible 
velocity, yet guided by an unerring aim, that he reeled off 
five successive games for the set. Though so tempestuous 
an attack could not be maintained indefinitely, it had 
achieved its purpose, gained for Tilden a moral superiority, 
and correspondingly shaken his opponent’s confidence. High 
though the stroke standard of Johnston’s play throughout, 
he had been robbed of the initiative, and could never regain 
it nor develop a conquering offensive. In the second set 
a stubborn battle developed, but at 7—all Tilden, having 
collected fresh reserves of strength, again threw in his decisive 
blow, coming with a rush to take the set 9—7. Once more 
the final coup had discomfited Johnston, and allowed Tilden 
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to hold his rival in check by comparatively gentle parries, 
but of perfect accuracy and crafty placing, while gathering 
fresh reserves for the ultimate blow, which he delivered 
mainly through his service, sending over four untakable 
aces in the last game to win 6—2. 

Impressive as was his strategy, his control was, perhaps, 
even more astounding, for, running the whole gamut of 
shots from the gentlest drops to thunderbolt serves and 
drives, his racket seemed a magician’s wand, able to direct 
and place the ball where he willed, whether he hit the ball 
with a flat racket to attain speed or drew the strings across 


| the ball to produce spin of all degrees. 


But if this match was the high-water mark of the 
meeting, of the game’s history indeed, in the opinion of 
many authorities, there were others during earlier rounds 
that well deserve to be recorded. 

As at Wimbledon, surprises were frequent, notably in 
the defeat of Borotra by a player from the Middle West, 
John Hennessey. This youthful “ Jack the Giant-killer”’ 
had already proved a bogey to foreign players, having beaten 
Patterson and Norton in the Western championships, and 
Harada in a previous round of the national event. 

Two famous players of past years experienced a welcome 
revival, the veteran chop-stroke expert, Wallace Johnson, 
putting out Hunter after five sets, while Washburn unex- 
pectedly accounted for Robert Kinsey and Harvey Snodgrass, 
two Californian members of that charmed circle, the 
First Ten. There was an element of tragedy in the early 
downfall of Norman Brookes, age handicapped by an 
uncertain foothold yielding to youth in the person of Hugh 
Kelleher—who a few weeks previously could get but two 
games off the “ mighty Brookes”; and in the premature 
defeat of R. N. Williams, who, still suffering badly from the 
leg injury sustained in Paris, went down fighting before 
the junior champion, George Lott. Regrettable also was 
the early disappearance of Alonso, drawn to meet Tilden 
in his first match, where the Spanish star won the second 
set by superb driving and actually led 4—0 in the fourth 
when Tilden threw in his fearsome counter-offensive, gaining 
a Tun of six games for the set and match. Norton, after 
three useful victories, came up against Lacoste, and won 
the first set 6—1 by hammering back-court play, but then 
Lacoste, opening the throttle, drew steadily ahead until 
the match ended in a rout. som 

The last eight proved to be Tilden, Howard Kinsey, 
Richards, Wallace Johnson—whose guileful chops proved 
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more than Hennessey could master at his first attempt 
W. M. Johnston, Lacoste, Lott, and Patterson, who in top 
form had beaten Washburn in straight sets. 

Kinsey gained a set from Tilden by the extreme top spin 
of his disconcerting loop drives, but the champion then 
turned on his heavy artillery and blotted out the resistance; 
Richards found it increasingly difficult in each set to subdue 
Wallace Johnson’s rain of chops, only winning the third 
11—9; Lacoste fought a scintillating match with M. W. 
Johnston, two perfect tennis-machines producing a some- 
what similar game, in which, control being equal, Johnston’s 
superior speed prevailed in three 6—3 sets; and Patterson 
beat Lott in a match where errors far surpassed the 
normal. 

In the semi-finals Johnston slaughtered Patterson more 
disastrously than ever before, the Australian failing to get 
another game after 2—all in the first set! Johnston’s 
shots flowed in such a torrential stream that Patterson’s 
resistance was steadily submerged, and he once yielded 
three successive love games and could not even force one 
game to deuce in the third set. Richards, however, caused, 
perhaps, the chief sensation of the championships by forcing 
Tilden to five sets. Partly the reason lay in the champion’s 
inclination to underrate his opponent, the fruit of many 
previous victories and the tendency in all cases of master 
and pupil. But as great a factor was the improvement in 
Richards’s ground strokes and service, fast and deadly 
accurate, which gave him a secure base for his volleying. 
After two sets all, however, Tilden realized the danger, 
brought his heaviest service batteries into action, and held 
a narrow but decisive margin of superiority thereafter. Thus 
the way was paved for that epoch-making final between 
the two supreme players of modern times, 

In conclusion, a ranking of the world’s leading players 
will be attempted, as for some years past. Though personal 
opinion must inevitably exert some influence, the aim has 
been to eliminate this as far as possible, and to base the 
order on the actual records of the year’s play, for which 
purpose the data of practically all matches of importance 
throughout the world have been collected and weighed. 
Form on all surfaces is considered, and isolated upsets 
which do not accord with general form have been propor- 
tionately discounted. Rarely, however, have results shown 
so much complexity, or high notes being mingled with 
lapses on the part of leading players. Partly for this reason, 
and partly because to rank a final number of twenty players 
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is too arbitrary a grouping to be a true index of current 
form, a change has been made this year in our usual custom, 
and only ten men have been ranked in order, a list being 
added of those players whose season’s form is thought to 
entitle them to a place in the world’s front rank : 


2. W. M. Johnston .. 

J. O. Anderson .. .. Australia 

5. René Lacoste .. France 

6. Manuel Alonso... .. Spain 

7. Jean Borotra = .. France 

9. H. L. de Morpurgo .. Italy 
10. Henri Cochet .. France 


Others in the world’s front rank : 


American Zone European Zone 
R.N. Williams... * J. Washer .. .. Belgium 
G.L. Patterson .. .. Australia L. Raymond .. South Africa 
J. Hennessey N. E. Brookes .. Australia 
F. T. Hunter <3 .. USA, J. B. Gilbert .. Great Britain 
W.M. Washburn .. ven Wate B. Kehrling .. Hungary 
H. Snodgrass A.R. F. Kingscote.. Great Britain 
B.I.C. Norton .. P.D. B. Spence .. South Africa 
C. J. Griffin M. Sleem .. .. India 
W.F. Johnson... R. Lycett .. .. Great Britain 
R. Casey .. S. M. Jacob .. India 
R. Kinsey .. C. Van Lennep'.. Holland 
G. King .. USA. P. Macenauer .. Czecho-Slovakia 
G. M. Lott .. at sis, ORs J. Bayley .. .. Australia 
A. H. Chapin are << F. G. Lowe .. Great Britain 


It may not be without interest to add that had a second 
ten to be picked and ranked from these, the suggested 
order would be Williams, Washer, Raymond, Patterson, 
Brookes, Hennessey, Hunter, Washburn, Snodgrass, and 
either Norton or Gilbert for the last place. 

Tilden’s place at the head goes without question, for 
never before has he so clearly stood out supreme above all 
his rivals. For second place, the claims of Johnston, 
Richards, and Anderson might be urged with almost equal 
justice. Richards beat Johnston when they met in a best 
of three sets match, and in the American championship 
he pressed Tilden closer than did the famous Californian. 
But this is a ranking based on the whole of the season’s 
results and not on an isolated match, and we know that 
when last Johnston and Richards met in a full-dress best 
of five sets match, at Wimbledon in 1923, the former won 
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in three close but clear-cut sets. As we know, also, that 
Johnston was up to his best form during this year’s America 
championships, that Tilden on his own witness took matte 


too lightly in his semi-final against Richards, but that he 
was keyed up for his meeting with Johnston in the 

and reached heights scarcely dreamt of—in his words, he 
had “ gone crazy ”’ in this match—it needs stronger evidene 
to justify a change in their respective positions. As the 
Kast v. West singles was little better than an exhibition match 
staged when Johnston was suffering a natural reaction 
after his efforts in the championship, it is necessary to seek 
other tests of comparison, and we can find these in the 
respective battles with Lacoste and Patterson. Her 
Johnston’s victories over both these great players were »9 
far more decisive than Richards’s, that any doubts as to 
Johnston’s right to priority in the ranking are dissipated, 

It would be absurd to leave the mighty Australian, 
Jim Anderson, out of any list of the world’s First Ten, 
and yet it is impossible to place him with any approach to 
accuracy, as he has not played outside Australia this year, 
But, indisputably, he stands in the class of Johnston and 
Richards, and hence the fairest measure is to bracket these 
three together in a group only second in quality to Tilden, 
leaving the exact place of Anderson unnumbered. As last 
year critics were unanimous in giving Johnston second place 
despite his defeat by Anderson in the Davis Cup, it would 
be illogical to reverse this order. 

After these four supreme players, however, a perceptible 
gulf exists, and among some nine players forming a third 
group, claims can be urged for several alternative orders of 
merit. 

Taking the year’s records as a whole, however, fifth 
place is accorded to Lacoste. Though Borotra beat him 
narrowly both in the final of the French championships 
and at Wimbledon, during a period of inspired brilliance, 
he had lost to Lacoste in the Coupe de Noel, and his general 
record subsequent to Wimbledon against other leading 
players was clearly inferior to that of Lacoste. The latter 
receives a nominal preference over Alonso by reason of his 
win at Wimbledon, though here it was superior economy 0 
energy rather than play that pulled him through after Alonso 
had won that tremendous third set. In the Olympi 
Games Alonso pressed Richards far closer than did Lacoste, 
closer in games actually than any other competitor, while 
we must also recall that in the Middle States Championship 
Alonso pressed Tilden to 6—4 in the fifth set, and took 
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set off him in the American championships. It was un- 
lucky for the brilliant Spaniard that in the major events of 
the year he was doomed to meet the ultimate winner or 
finalist in an early round, but this fact must not be allowed 
to obscure his great battles with them in each case. 

It is difficult to rank the Wimbledon victor lower than 
No. 7, but if Howard Kinsey, Baron de Morpurgo, and 
Coches won no outstanding international event, they 
assuredly have claims to preference on the ground both of 
general form and definite victories over Borotra, though Mor- 
purgo’s in the Olympiad was only by 7—5 in the fifth set. 

Howard Kinsey has conquered almost all the front- 
rank players of the States, and his best performances were 
to take a set off Tilden in the American Championship 
and a five-set victory over Johnston at Seabright, when 
the latter was tuning up. 

Morpurgo’s early-season play on the Riviera did not suggest 
his later form; but in the Olympic Games he beat Washer 
and Harada, before losing to Richards, and beat Borotra in 
the play off for third place. Later, in the France v. Italy 
match, he beat Cochet in three decisive sets. 

No. 10 is Cochet, whose position rests mainly on his feat 
in reaching the Olympic final and there forcing Richards 
to five sets. His victory over Williams, who was handi- 
capped by his injured leg, must, perforce, give him a place 
in the World’s First Ten to the exclusion of the American— 
the latter’s first omission from the list for many years. After 
Williams’s ill-luck at Wimbledon, it was unfortunate that his 
leg injury should spoil the remainder of his season, and 
prevent him restoring his prestige by later achievements, 
such as last year indisputably entitled him to fourth place 
among the world’s players. In quality, if not in consistency, 
he still rests in the class of Johnston and Richards, a class 
above that of the continental leaders. 

Again, Washer must also forgo his former place largely 
as a result of losing to Morpurgo at Colombes after being 
twice point-match, while Raymond was another unlucky 
player, for he would probably have deserved a place in the 
First Ten but for his ankle injury. 

Patterson’s reputation is great, but he has no solid 
achievements this year which entitle him to a place, and his 
Tecord against any of the five leaders is clearly inferior to 
that of the players who are given precedence over him. 

hat newly risen star, John Hennessey, has consolidated 
his fame by victories over such well-known players as Patter- 
son, Norton, Borotra,and Harada. Hunter has lost ground, 
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though his defeats in the chief meetings were all fives 
ones ; while Norton’s sojourn in America does not seem ty 
have developed his game. Space precludes detailed mentio, 
of the remainder of the front-rank players ; the most notabl 
disappearance is Carl Fischer, No. 11 last year, whos 
relapse has been as sudden as his rise. 


B. H. Lippe. Harr 
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A LAST WORD ON EMPIRE 


[SHORTLY before he died the late Agent-General for British Columbia (Mr. 
F.C. Wade, K.C.) wrote this stirring message, which will be received throughout 
the King’s Dominions in the spirit in which it was written.—Epiror N.R.] 


Hrruerto the issues in British Elections have been based 
upon differences of opinion on national questions. Not so 
the election of October 1924. For the first time in our 
history the electors have been asked to take sides inter- 
nationally. Beginning with the suppression of the Campbell 
Prosecution and ending with Zinovieff’s attempt to poison 
the British Navy and Army with sedition virus, it has been 
Russia against Britain, Moscow against Westminster, from 
first to last. And Moscow has failed ! 

Once more the words of the immortal Mrs. Gamp have 
been justified : 


Some people . . . may be Rooshans and others may be Prooshans; they 
are born so, and will please themselves. Them which is of other naturs thinks 
different, 


or to adopt the lyrics of Gilbert : 


For he might have been a Roosian, 
A French, or Turk or Proosian, 

Or perhaps I-ta-li-an ! 

But in spite of all temptations 

To belong to other nations, 

He remains an Englishman. 


Thank God for that ! 

While one’s impulse may be to regret that another 
Election, with the loss of time and money it entails, the 
dislocation of trade which it necessitates, and the hostilities 
which it engenders, should have been thrust upon this 
suffering nation, judged by results it has been immeasurably 
important. If it has done nothing else, it has laid bare the 
mechanism of foreign intrigue, and dragged the enemies of 
constitutional government from the dark corners into the 
light of day. At the same time it has shown that the British 
people still possess all those stable characteristics which have 
gained for them the confidence of the world. Owing to its 
vast majority the new Administration will have the in- 
estimable advantage of legislating and administering with 
® more or less free hand. Great majorities develop lines of 
cleavage and are sometimes a danger in themselves. The 
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present Parliament is exceptional in containing—with th 
lamentable loss of Mr. Asquith and one or two others—jl 
the brain power in public life to-day. The Liberal Party 
may have been reduced to a penny bus complement, hy 
its critical faculties are still formidable. The Labour Party 
though shattered at the poles, retains its outstanding pro. 
tagonists. There will be no lack of steadying influences in 
the new alignment of parties. 

The expressions of profound gratification which have 
flowed in not only from all parts of the Kingdom, but from 
every Dominion, Crown Colony, and dependency, have 
nothing to do with sections or parties. So long as Com. 
-munism under the most fantastic working agreement ever 
known appeared able to impose its will upon the nation, 
there was no room for hope. Trade might be driven into 
the jungle. The constitution might be plunged over a 
precipice. An emancipated Parliament is a guarantee of 
a high level of achievement, and the accomplishment of 
big things in a big way. To a dense surplus population 
able to go overseas to found families and create new empires 
we shall be able to suggest something more human than 
celibacy and birth control. While tens of millions of acres 
wait only to be scratched to yield their rich produce for 
tens of millions of our race, their energies can be mor 
usefully employed than in building unnecessary roads and 
improvements that mean only increased taxation. Above 
all, an awakened intelligence will find some better way of 
stimulating the ambition of the youth of the nation, and 
supporting its manhood, than by condemning them year 
after year to the sloth and pauperism of the dole. An 
empire one hundred and seventy-one times as large as this 
Kingdom continues year after year to cry out for populs- 
tion, production, and development. Are we to be told that 
a nation which could mobilize nine million men for war is 
powerless to redistribute even a fragment of her popula- 
tion for those peaceful avocations which bring with them 


joy and prosperity instead of pestilence and war? Are we 


to be told that it is economic and commendable to continue 
spending one hundred million pounds sterling each year 
on doles, but uneconomic and indefensible to set aside 
three million sterling annually for Empire settlement— 
new surroundings, new homes, new hopes, happiness and 
success—and, even then, to cut down the grant three 
quarters by red-tape methods? 
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CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


THE COMMON-SENSE VIEW OF ANGLO-GERMAN 
RELATIONS 


[As against what may be called the “Front Bench view” 
of Germany, i.e. the judgment of those who have acquired 
a prescriptive right to be wrong, we are able to present 
the common-sense view as expounded by an able and 
clear-headed man of business, capable of seeing facts as 
they are and unafraid of stating them as they appeared 
to him some months ago. How different would be the 
prospects of European peace and of British prosperity 
had sense or even sanity presided over our councils and 
inspired our policy instead of the crazy programme initiated 
by the Coalition and continued by diverse Cabinets of 
Bourbons who have learnt nothing and forgotten nothing.] 


As for the German situation, our proper policy is to support the French even 
at the risk of the economic destruction of Germany for a term of years. It is 
all very well talking about the value to us of German trade, but we must remem- 
ber that the rest of the world has a trade, too. 

England now has it in her power to largely reproduce the industrial condition 
that existed after the Napoleonic wars of a century ago and make herself the 
manufacturing centre of Europe. With the American immigration laws and 
high-living conditions in that country, American costs of manufacturing must 
in most lines be much above English costs. If this is the case, then the United 
States cannot be competitors in the markets of the world except, of course, in 
a few special lines. 

Before the war, the Germans were successfully ousting us from our chief 
markets, what with their State-aided Banks enabling their Cartels to give 
unreasonably long credits and the cheapness of German manufacture. This 
condition she will reproduce two or three years after she gets on her feet. Her 
mercantile marine consists of new merchant ships, and her industrial plants of 
all kinds, her railways, etc., are now probably more efficient than they ever 
were, 

_It is true that her investing and moneyed middle class has been ruined, but 
this is really not as serious as one would think. The mortgage debt of the country 
has been liquidated, and one has only to imagine the effect of wiping out the 
mortgage debts of every enterprise in England to realize what a wonderful 
impetus it would give to business. This is Germany’s position. 

_ The war has wiped the slate clean, and if Germany were now disabled indus- 
trially by the French occupation of the Ruhr and disabled financially by their 
swindling depreciation of their currency, so that it is hard for them to get raw 
materials and their labour is demoralized and discontented, their capacity for 
competition with English manufacturers would be so reduced as to give the 
latter an excellent chance of once more re-establishing themselves in all foreign 
markets, which, together, are far more valuable than the German can. ever be. 

If, however, Germany is now put on her feet as so many soft-headed people 
Want, in three or four years she will be in @ position once more to begin to put 
our manufacturers and traders out of business. ‘‘ Delenda est Carthago ” should 
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be our motto, and for a generation at least Germany should not be allowed jy 
re-establish herself industrially or economically—the moment she is strong, she 
is dangerous. 

It is not so many years ago that between 400,000 and 500,000 Germans 
emigrated yearly, and there is no reason why they should not emigrate to-day— 
in fact, the economic distress in Germany caused by the Ruhr occupation might 
really bring it about. Nothing is more futile than slushy sentimentality in 
politics or business—one must be reasonable and control a full heart with g 
level, not an empty, head. 

Personally, I quite agree with Bonar Law that if Germany were put off the 
map altogether we would all breathe more freely. Well, why should she not 
be put off the map industrially and economically ? I believe it can be done if 
the French hold the Ruhr, and on the balance England has far more to gain by 
the destruction of Germany than by her revivication. 

Of course, it may seem harsh to industrially destroy the people who have 
disturbed the peace of Europe for one hundred and fifty years, but it is really 
true kindness in the end—not so much to the Germans as to the rest of Europe, 
If our people had any sense they would be only too glad to think that the 
Prussian jackboot was going out of fashion. 


AN EYE-OPENER FOR OPTIMISTS 
(From the New York Times of November 24, 1924.) 
CONDITIONS IN IRELAND. 
SisteER oF Sir RoGer CASEMENT TELLS OF WHAT SHE SAW ON A Recent Vist, 
To the Editor of ‘The New York Times.” 


As I only returned on Sunday, November 9th, from Dublin, let me say at 
once the present administration of the Free State of Southern Ireland is not 
alone a complete failure, but a disgrace to any civilized country. Had the late 
Arthur Griffith, the first Free State President, been alive, and his fine soldier 
associate, the late Michael Collins, a very different tale would have been told. 
They were both honest men, who understood their country, Arthur Griffith 
a great statesman for more than twenty years. 

At the present time Southern Ireland (outside the six counties of Ulster) is 
groaning under a cruel and shameful taxation ; yet almost every week Free 
State Ministers are being banqueted at great expense, while their own country: 
men are at their doors in a state of appalling starvation! Old men, women, 
and children are the greatest sufferers. Thieving is rampant in the Dublin 
streets. Railway rates have been raised 100 per cent. since 1922. Clothing and 
food are more expensive in many parts than in the United States. Never did! 
expect to hear from the poor, unfortunate people of Dublin, Cork, and Tralee 
Keny such an expression as this: ‘“‘Oh, man, we were far better off under 
England than the Free State.” For once I heartily agreed with them. 

The stores in Dublin, even at “sale time,” are practically empty. Every 
day assistants are being paid off. Then the traffic. Plainly, it is murderous! 
Only one young, very inexperienced police officer at the most dangerous points 
—say, College Green, Dame Street, Westmoreland Street, and the end of Grafton 
Street. At twelve noon a stream of cyclists, motor-cyclists, and autoists dash 
wildly up and down the streets utterly and absolutely regardless of life! 

Tram conductors (trolley cars) ring the bell before you are properly upon 
the car platform and before you are off. Should you remonstrate, & flood of 
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insult and abuse is shouted after you. In fact, the Dublin of the present is no 
longer the dear, kind, friendly, and polite Dublin of the past. 

Nothing has been done to build up the ruin and devastation brought on 
Easter 1916. No, the Free State is practically nothing else but a ‘“ mutual 
admiration society.” The housing problem is a disgrace. An English lady 
told me that when her husband, an Irish gentleman and a war veteran, returned 
with their son to Dublin they were compelled to live in an empty stable. No 
house to be procured. I was in Belfast in May. Such a difference! Splendid 
business in stores, etc. Prices one-half of those in Dublin. I landed in Keny 
May Ist and proceeded to my old home in Ballycastle, County Antrim, which 
Ihad not visited since July 1915. Everywhere I was received with open arms— 
my best and oldest friends Presbyterians. 

I remained there until July 17th, and had every opportunity of seeing and 
hearing whether the stories were true of abuse of Catholics. I am a Catholic 
convert, yet only one foolish, bad-tempered old spinster had any remark to 
make. The counties of Tyrone and Fermanagh, I trust, will never be handed 
over to the present Free State. 

Catholics have nothing to fear from the Ulster Government under Sir James 
Craig, although I detest heartily the division of Ireland, as it will always foment 
and create trouble. The Free State is ‘‘ censoring ” and holding up all mail to 
the six counties. My mail was tampered with for weeks. A letter packet sent 
tome from London by Sir John Lavery, the eminent portrait painter, containing 
two photos of my brother lent to him in 1922, has been held up in the Dublin 
General Post Office. A registered parcel posted from London, August 23rd, 
was received by me at Lacan, eight miles from Dublin, September 15th. Another 
parcel had $10 worth of goods stolen from it. No compensation. A tax of 
12 cents on all parcels by post from Ulster’s six counties and England. 


AGNES CASEMENT NEWMAN. 
New York, November 12, 1924. 


[We have frequently complained of the rubbish cabled 
from New York to London concerning American affairs. 
Judging by the appended article from the Wall Street 
Journal (November Ist) intelligent Americans are equally 
annoyed at the balderdash with which they are regaled 
from London.] 


REVIEW AND OUTLOOK. 
MEANING OF THE BRITISH ELECTION. 


JouN Maynarp Keynes, who may be described as England’s Irving Fisher, 
with a like affinity for gutta-percha currency, declared in the London Nation, 
less than a fortnight ago, that “‘ the surprise of the election will be the great 
Liberal gains.” As the Liberals went into tho General Election with 158 
members of Parliament and managed to lose 111 of them on balance, the “ sur- 
prise” may be admitted. The rest of the prophecy ranks with those of Professor 
Fisher on the League of Nations, the world’s gold reserves and, presumptively, 
the prospects of our presidential election. 

Amongst other American correspondents in London the New York World 
has one who has kept his newspaper well supplied with “‘ news ” culled from the 
advance proofs of the London Herald. ... It need hardly be said that he 
Predicted an indecisive election with a coalition under Lloyd George, now the 
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leader of the smallest parliamentary following in the entire history of the two 
great English parties. 

Another source of misinformation, industriously used in the same manner 
to mislead American opinion, is the misinterpretation of the large popular 
vote for the Labour Party, in spite of the fact that it lost 42 seats out of the 
193 it held before the election. An American correspcndent, in his des 
anxiety to save his face after allowing himself and his newspaper to be misled 
on every single point of importance, says, on the final result : 


Many citizens are fearful as well as surprised at the results of the election, 
The increase in popular votes, with the decrease in parliamentary repre. 
sentation for Labour, will strengthen the “ direct action ” wing of the 
and be an incentive to seek a new social order through revolution rather 
than constitutional means. 


This is the crowning piece of clap-trap in a prolonged adulteration of news 
with Communist opinion. The large “Labour ” vote at the election was mainly 
cast by those Liberals who always vote against the Tory, exactly as our southem 
Democrats would vote for anybody against a Republican candidate. With no 
Liberal candidate for the constituency, the irreconcilable Liberal voted the 
Labour ticket, not from a revolutionary motive, but to beat the Tory at any 
cost. 

Talk of a coalition Government was equally silly, and the description of the 
Conservatives, so constantly used by the World’s correspondent, as ‘‘ Die Hards” 
seems to mark the last depths of fatuity. Surely a party is sufficiently alive 
when it can elect over 400 members of Parliament out of a total of 615! 

What has happened is that moderate and intelligent union labour in Britain 
has helped to retain a respectable number of seats, while blatant socialism is 
squelched and squealing. England was never farther from “ direct action” 
since the restoration of Charles II. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW IN THE HOUSE OF 
| LORDS 


[On December 17th Lord Raglan raised an_ interesting 
debate in the House of Lords by calling attention to 
Captain Fitzpatrick’s article in the last number of the 
National Review. We reproduce as much as we can of 
the speeches from the Official Report, being reluctantly 
compelled from reasons of space to omit Lord Olivier's 
vigorous vindication of the accepted policy and warm 
tribute to Sir Frederick Lugard and Sir Hugh Clifford.] 


NATIVE ADMINISTRATION OF NIGERIA 


Lorp Racian: My Lords, I beg to ask His Majesty’s Government whether 
their attention has been called to an article in the current number of the 
National Review entitled ‘Nigeria’s Curse—The Native Administration”; 
and whether they will have inquiries made as to the truth of the allegations 
contained therein. The article to which my question refers was written by aa 
official who served for seventeen years as a Political Officer in Northern Nigeria. 

The charges which he makes are so numerous and the abuses he alleges #1 
so flagrant that it is rather difficult to make a selection, but I would ask your 
Lordships to listen to a few paragraphs. He says: 
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“Before the British took over the country an Emir was an Emir just so 
long as his hands could guard his head. The system was one of autocracy, 
tempered by assassination. A strong, capable, intriguing man who could get a 
following and keep it could become an Emir, whatever his birth. The British, 
on their arrival, retained and supported in power those Emirs who went over 
to them, and the others they disposed of. Vacancies occurring since have been 
filed by men appointed by the Nigerian Government. The tempering by 
assassination has been abolished, the autocracy, tyranny remain, reinforced. 
The Emirs to-day are maintained by British bayonets, so that there are men 
holding these positions at this time who would not last a week once the bayonets 
were to cease. . . « 

“The first thing an Emir does on being appointed is to make secure his 
tenure of the post. To this end as many as possible of his relations and friends 
are put upon the pay roll. Such men are, of course, his sworn supporters, and 
their number is augmented by other men who hope to get on to the salary list. 
The effect is that the population falls necessarily into two classes—those who 
draw salaries and those who pay taxes. The interests of these classes are 
diametrically opposed. 

“The men on the pay roll number a good many. Besides the Emir himself 
there are: Emir’s secretarial staff, treasurer and staff, Judges and Court 
officials, police, prisons staff, district headmen, village headmen, road and 
bridge making staff, medical staff, messengers, markets staff.” 


The interests of this class are diametrically opposed to the interests of those 
who pay the taxes. 
The writer goes on to give a number of examples, and continues : 


“On the one side there is the Native Administration, for ever, like the 
daughters of the horse leech, crying for more, more, more—money. On the 
other there is the proletariat, with its taxes for ever being screwed up... . 

“Extortion of every sort is rife. Common forms of it are: 


“(a) Taxes being collected twice over. 

“(b) People who have been turned out en masse to clean a road, or to build 
houses, or to do some other sort of work, being either given no pay 
at all, or a derisory sum, although an adequate amount has been 
voted and actually paid by the Treasury for distribution to the 
workers, 

“(c) Provision, compulsory, by the people of entertainment for the Emir 
and his followers and his horses, or for his representatives, without 
any payment being made. 

“(d) Presents—‘ dashes '—to the Emir’s wives and his relatives and his 

: hangers-on, on demand, and of course with no quid pro quo. 

“(e) ‘Loans’ to Native Administration personnel, of horses, stock, women, 

grain, money, etc. 


“Theoretically the plebs, thus unjustly treated, have their remedy. They 
can go to the Native Court. There they are not likely to resort more than 
once. The Native Court depends upon the Emir, and is not going to get itself 
into trouble in that quarter.” 

He goes on to state that theoretically the natives can appeal to the British 
Political Officer, but this is useless for two reasons: in the first place, that 
they dare not do so because they would be punished by the Emir if they did 
80, and, secondly, because the Political Officer can do nothing, for no attention 


ee to anything that he says either by the Emir or the Goverment in 
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The writer goes on : 


“In these circumstances it is not surprising that nowadays the Politic 
Officer on tour gets no complaints against the Native Administration, The 
people know better than to complain. It was not always so. But yearly the 
Native Administration grows more and more powerful, and in this matter of 
extortion more efficient. To-day it is a veritable Old Man of the Sea, fastened 
upon the shoulders of the poor man, daily growing heavier, grinding him down, 
crushing him. It is the apotheosis of inexpugnable tyranny.” 


That is a very serious indictment, and even if it were less circumstantial than 
it is I should have no difficulty in believing every word of it, as I have se 
exactly the same thing taking place in exactly the same circumstances ip 
Trans-Jordania. 

There we gave unlimited power to an unprincipled tyrant, and the sam 
results followed—subservient Judges, taxes paid twice over, compulsory pr. 
sents, and jobs for all the Emir’s friends and relations, exactly as described in 
this article, portions of which I have read to your Lordships. There thing 
went a step further because we were compelled, in order to support the Emirs 
authority, to send armoured cars to shoot down the people whom his tyranny 
had driven into rebellion. I have also seen a similar system being built up in 
Uganda, where chiefs are encouraged to appoint their own police, assess and 
collect their own taxes, and act as judges in their own causes. There are no 
black men and few white men fit to be entrusted with such powers. ... 

It is not my intention to make any personal attack on the character of 
British officials. They are almost invariably conscientious and hardworking, 
but their views are almost completely obscured by piles of correspondence, and 
if they are told that atrocities are being committed by a man who has smiled 
amiably at them over the top of the pile they simply refuse to believe it. The 
success or failure of a native administration depends entirely on the attitude 
towatds the Government of the ordinary cultivator, and this attitude is never 
taken into consideration. It used to be our boast that wherever the British 
flag was flown there was equal freedom and justice for all. We seem to have 
given up that idea, and the idea now is liberty amounting to licence for the 
Emir and chiefs and slavery for everybody else. 

What I want to ask His Majesty’s Government is what is the object 
this change? Is the idea to stabilize native institutions ? If so, the only 
things that are stabilized are tyranny and corruption. You cannot pour the 
new wine of civilized administration into the old bottles of savage despotism. 
Is the idea to develop the capacity of the natives for self-government ? Ifs, 
it is difficult to see how this can be achieved by conferring despotic power 0 
a few individuals. Isthe idea to save trouble in administration ? It certainly 
does save trouble up to a point. It is very troublesome to keep a tax roll, and 
it is much easier to hand the duty over to the local Chief. It is very trouble: 
some to hear all the native cases, for this involves the knowledge of complicated 
systems of blood money and marriage payments. It is much easier to 
these matters over to the native Chief. He will almost certainly tax the 
people double and pocket the balance, and, if he has to try any case, 18 almost 
certain to decide it in favour of the party most closely connected with himself 
It is a saving of trouble certainly, but it inevitably leads to more seriou 
trouble in the long run. This system of native administration hes always 
worked badly, always must work badly. How badly it works depends on the 
degree of British control, and in Northern Nigeria there is no effective con! 
whatever. 

Tue UnpER-SKORETARY oF STATE FOR WaR (The Earl of Onslow): My 
Lords, I need not say that as soon as my noble friend’s Question appeared ups 
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the Paper I read the article very carefully and discussed it with the officials 
of my right honourable friend’s Department, the Colonial Office. Naturally, 
an article such as my noble friend has quoted attracts attention and would be 
examined into, as has been suggested by the noble Lord opposite, even if it 
were only to contrast it, as it has been contrasted by the noble Lord, Lord 
Olivier, with the Report of Sir Hugh Clifford. As the noble Lord has pointed 
out, the article which is the subject of this Question and the Report of Sir 
Hugh Clifford contained very opposite—in fact, diametrically opposite—descrip- 
tions of the state of the country to which they both refer. 

In the speech which my noble friend made in asking this Question he 
dealt with the whole matter very widely. He applied his mind to the general 
question of indirect and direct administration as much as to the particular 
subject of Nigeria, He dealt with the question of Trans-Jordania and of 
Uganda—of both of which countries, I think, he has himself had personal 
experience—and of other parts of the world as well. But I would suggest to 
my noble friend that if he wishes to raise a debate in this House upon general 
questions he should perhaps put down a Question on the Paper in rather more 
general terms than he has done. I will therefore, if I may do so, devote my 
reply to dealing specifically with the Question that he has definitely raised, 
and, that is the question of indirect rule in Nigeria. As has already been said, 
that system was mainly developed by that great Colonial statesman Sir 
Frederick Lugard, and the policy inaugurated at that time has been followed 
by successive Secretaries of State since it was started, I think, about twenty-five 
years ago. .. 

If you want further proof of the success with which this system has been 
attended I should like to call attention to the loyalty of the natives of Nigeria 
during the late war, and the assistance which was rendered by them to the 
Imperial cause. That, I think, is a great testimony to the success of the 
system. In spite of what the writer of the article has said, and which has 
been quoted by the noble Lord, it was possible during the late campaigns in 
the Kameroons and East Africa to withdraw troops from Northern Nigeria 
and to send large numbers of them to take part in those campaigns. 

I dare say that many of your Lordships have read Sir Frederick Lugard’s 
book entitled: Dual Mandate in Tropical Africa. In Chapters X and XI Sir 
Frederick Lugard discusses and describes the system at much greater length, 
and with much greater knowledge and ability than I can do, and there have 
been other writers who have dealt exhaustively with this matter. Of course, 
it is admitted that the policy of indirect government is an experimental policy, 
but I venture to think that it is a policy and an experiment which has been 
very largely crowned with success. We have had in other countries experience 
of the difficulties which the policy of direct administration raises. If we are 
to adopt any alternative to the policy of indirect administration, the only 
alternative is to allow the natives to administer the territory on their own 
lines and through their own rulers—subject, of course, to the careful super- 
vision of British officials who sympathize with the method adopted and whose 
sole object it is to ensure the natural and healthy political development of the 
Taces entrusted to their charge. . , . 

; Yesterday, when looking into this matter, I read a Dispatch from Sir Hugh 
Clifford, covering, I think, some hundred paragraphs, and I should like to say 
vent any equivocation on behalf of the Government and of my right hon. 

Tiend that we have the most perfect confidence in the honesty, efficiency, and 
Capacity of the British officials, I should like to add this: that on their tact 
and patience depend a very considerable amount of the success of the British 
unistration—in fact, all the success of our administration in those countries 
—and I think they are entitled to have our confidence in every possible manner. 
The development of any system of government, especially in tropical 
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countries, whether it be direct or indirect, or a hybrid system, must of 

be a slow process. You cannot make a fully-developed government in 4 day, 
and that no doubt must be the case in & country like Nigeria. This system 
of indirect government has already achieved considerable success, and 
results, and many gross abuses have been swept away, but it would be ridiculoy 
to suppose that any system of government, in the early days of what must hs 
an experiment, can be absolutely perfect. Possibly shortcomings may arise, 
and may be discernible, on the part of native administrators, which would not 
be discernible on the part of a community ruled over entirely by British officials; 
but I do not think that anybody suggests that administration entirely by 
British officers should be instituted in Nigeria. I do not think that it is sug: 
gested by the writer of the article. What I think is suggested by Captain 
Fitzpatrick is that native administrators should be replaced by British officials, 
assisted by native subordinates. There is nothing to show that this system 
would be more satisfactory than the present system, if the present system ig 
indeed unsatisfactory, and there are many people who think that such a system 
would he less satisfactory. 

Lorp RaGian: The difference is that the last word would be with the 
British official, and not, as now, with the Emir. 

Tuer Eart or Onstow: I venture to think that the British officials are the 
responsible persons. If, as I have already said, this system which is advocated 
were adopted, it would enormously increase the cost of administration, and in 
addition, as was said-by the noble Lord opposite, it would destroy all prospect 
of teaching the natives the art of governing themselves, and render them 
entirely dependent upon their British rulers. We feel—and it is a feeling that 
has been shared by other Secretaries of State—that one of the essential factors 
in the well-being of the native races is that they should be educated in governing 
themselves. Therefore, my noble friend adheres to the views of his prede- 
cessors, and is not prepared to advise any drastic changes in the methods 
obtaining in the country in question. 

My noble friend, Lord Raglan, has drawn attention to different systems in 
other countries, and similar systems in other Colonies, but at the present 
moment I am not in a position to discuss them. The condition of affairs in 
Northern Nigeria is different from those in other countries. There is, in 
Northern Nigeria, a population of some ten millions of Africans, most of whom 
are good agriculturists, and many of them skilled artisans. The Haussa States 
are, as the article truly points out, in a state of civilization which is equivalent 
to the feudal system of the Middle Ages in Europe. The pagan tribes, on the 
other hand, are very backward in civilization, and are much behind their Haussa 
neighbours. In a civilization such as that it would be impossible to plunge 
the population wholesale into modern ideas of individualism and unrestricted 
competition. Ifyou did, you would destroy such civilization as they have, and 
you would, I fear, plunge the whole country into anarchy. That would really 
be the putting of new wine into old bottles. ; 

Lorp Ractan: I do not think anyone has ever suggested such & course. 

Tue Eart or Onstow: The noble Lord spoke of pouring new wine into 
old bottles, and advocated another system, but the effect would be such as I 
describe, and not as he said. If you followed such a course as is suggested, by 
the noble Lord, you would have to rule the country with a whole army of white 
officials, because you could not govern a country of this extent, with ten 
millions of people, by a few hundreds of civilians alone. — 

Lorp Racran: In thanking the noble Earl for his reply, may I say 
quite realize the impossibility of answering the specific charges made by the 
writer of the article, but I would like to know whether they will be inquired into. 

Tua Eat or Onstow: I will communicate the noble Lord’s request to my 
right hon, friend, 
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ing Cadogan Gardens; excellent French cuisine. 
E. A. Boudry, manager. 
Co. CROSS HOTEL.—Central but quiet; 
mod. tar. Tele. Banqueting, Westrand, London. 


USTON HOTEL, adj. Euston Station and Tube 
Railway.—Tel. Bestotel, Norwest, London. 
REAT EASTERN HOTEL, Liverpool Street, 
E.C. 2 (under management of L.N.E.R.); central 
forbusinessor pleasure, 
HOUSE HOTEL, 18, Pembridge Sq., 
W.2; 50 bedrooms; const. hot water ; ex. cuisine ; 
r.att.; terms from 3 gns. single; double from 5gns. 
Phone Park 3897. Tele. Missemrob Nottarch,London. 


ANS CRESCENT HOTEL, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
—Comfortable ; commodious ; convenient ; all 
modern appointments; orchestfa ; wedding rece p- 
tions: social functions ; moderate charges. 
it RUBENS, Buckingham Palace Road.— 
One minute Victoria Station: mod. charges. 
YDE PARK, 50, Queen’s Gardens, W.2.—Comfort- 
able; quiet; moderate; residential. Padd. 6662. 
E PARK HOTEL, Knightsbridge; over- 
looking Park; high-class arg A hotel; small 
and large suites with bath; central heating. Tele. 
address, “ Highcaste. Knights, London.” 
MPERIAL HOTELS, Russell Square (7 Hotels); 
2,000 Rooms; with Bath, Breakfast and Service. 
from 7/9. 
Jaan RESTAURANT AND HOTEL, Jermyn 
Street; noted for cuisine and old wines. 
ENSINGTON.—De Vere Hotel; opposite Ken- 
sington Palace Gardens.— Luxuriously and 
comfortably equipped. 


ONDON.—Almond’s Hotel, Clifford Street, Bond 
Street ; quiet and central. 


ONDON, 8.W. 7.—Hotel Rembrandt, South Ken- 

sington ; first class; most up-to-date; running 

hot and cold water, and public telephone in every 
room; also tallroom. 


ONDON, 36, Porchester Square.—Every comfort ; 
close tubes and buses ; terms moderate. 


ANOR HOTEL, 32, Westbourne Terrace, W. 2.— 
74 bedrooms: 8 reception rooms. Terms 
from 34 guineas per week inclusive. 
OORE’S HOTEL, 15, Granville Place, Marble 
Arch, W.1.—Comfortable; moderate terms. 
ORTMAN HOTEL, Portman Street, W. 1.—En 
pension from 34 guineas ; gas fires. 


, Earl's Court Square, §.W.5;comto 
5;:comfortable 


KENSINGTON HOTEL, London, 8W, 
recommended for quiet and comfort. se 


HACKERAY HOTEL.—First-class temperanes, 
opposite British Museum ; Room, Breakfastani 
attendance from 8 6. 


T E STAFFORD - St. James's, S.W.1. Th 

41 hotel of distinction. 

Wee HOTEL.—34, Bloomsbury-street, W.C 1, 
—Private residential and commercial; co 


venient for theatres, tubes, and buses; bed api 
breakfast from 8s. Telephone, Museum 1728, 


big PALACE HOTEL, Welbeck Stree, 

London, W.—200 rooms; enclosed suite 
splendid public rooms; spring floor ballroom; th 
most comfortable hotel in the West End; firs 
class cuisine. Telephone 6464 Mayfair. Telegrams 
Welbepa, London.” 


OTEL STUART (Richmond _Hill).—Facing 
famous view; dancing ; billiards; bridge; ex. 
cellent cuisine; 150 rooms; extremely moderate 
inclusive terms. 
ICHMOND.— Strathmore, Petersham Road; resi- 
dential hotel ; beautifully situated riverside: 
near Park, station; gas fires bedrooms; from 4 
guineas. 


ICHMOND, Surrey.—The Castle; the leadin 
restaurant. 


COUNTRY 


BERDEEN.—Grand Hotel; excellent cuisine, 
wines, and cigars; orchestra; dancing; garg 


adjoining 


ree) 


BINGDON.— Lion Hotel; RAC. and AA; 

acknowledged premier hotel for comfor, 

cuisine and fine wines; every convenience; fine 
garage; Phone 35. Resident proprietor. 


BINGDON-ON-THAMES,-— Queen's Hotel; A4, 
R.A.C.; leading family and residential in dis 
trict: garage ; river station 2 minutes ; nearest hold 
for Radley College; phone 54; motor bus lear 
front hotel for Oxford hourly. 
Hotel ; facing sea ; moders 
terms. S. Jay, Proprietress. 
MBLESIDE.—Glenrothay Private Hotel ; ove 
A lookiug Rydal Water ; electric light; recom 
mended AA. & R.A.C. Tel. Ambleside 43. Pre 
prietor, S. E. Bevan. 


MERSHAM.- Griffin Hotel and Garage. Phout 
A 75; AA. appointment; moderate terms. 


— 


. RBROATH.— White Hart Hotel ; first-class well- 
A known hostelry. A. Smith, Proprietor. 


0) 


RUNDEL.—Norfolk Hotel; individual 


studied ; ideal centre for West Sussex. 


ANB 


ga! 


most central; 
from hotel door to Burrs Monument 


UEEN’S COURT HOTEL, 25 and 27, Earl's Court 
Square, South Kensington.—Terms from three 


guineas per week en pension ; per day from 10/6; lift. 


OYAL COURT HOTEL, 7/12, Sloane Square, 

S.W.1.—Rooms have running water; central 

heating; telephone Proprietor, A. Wild, late Savoy 
Continental, Mena House Hotels, Cairo. 


QANTA BARBARA, 32, Lancaster Gate—Board 
residence; moderate charges. Phone Padd. 1364. 


a 

; Prin 
ALLATER.—Invercauld Arms Hotel; 
B and only licensed. Proprietor,John 


: enient 
ALLOCH.—Tullichewan Hotel ; most conv 
B centre for Loch Lomondand Trossachs; 


golf. 
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HOTEL.-— First-class temperance; bet H 
> Hart Street, near British Museum; Room, 100 Aer 
Breakfast and Attendance from 8/6. 
HOTEL, Portland Place, W.1; first- 
~ class familv hotel ; moderate tariff. tr 
Be 
R 
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‘ IRC 
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Prestwick golf courses. Phone 222. R. 
] % YR.—Station Hotel; near sea; convenien 88a, 
QU | A cottage: olectric tight; lit 
= 
fi 
; 


ntl. H ANBURY.— White ie Hotel; R.A.C.; A.A; 
mfortabe B garage; golf links. T. A. Page, Proprietor. 
——. ANGOR.—British Hotel; first-class family and 
mn, 8.W, commercial; close to links and station. Pro- 
prietress, M. K. Lang. 
ARNSTAPLE.— Imperial Hotel. Tel. 100; best 
akfastan B centre for North Devon. Trust Houses Limited. 
ARROW-IN-FURNESS.— Imperial Family Com- 
v1. The mercial; 40 rooms; nearest Vickers’ Works: 
a Tel. 87. Apply Manager. 
eet, ASLOW.—Grand Hotel; A. Thomson, Manager. 
Chal coe Every mod. conven. ; large garage ; elec. light ; 
bed ani golf; hydro baths; wireless installation ; lady enter- 


tainer; excellent cuisine and wines. 


. Stree ATH—Christopher Hotel, op. Guildhall & Abbey ; 

Bos Mod. tariff. The Misses Robinson »Manageresses. 

wl firs )ATH. TH—Pulteney Hotel ; south aspect; combines 
elegran artistic refinement with homely comfort. 


near golf links. 


).—Faei ATH. —The mes Hotel; own grounds ofn nine acres ; 


ATH.—Francis’ Hotels, Queen Square & Bennett 
Street; three high-class residential hotels. 


et eo Grand Pump Room Hotel; com. with Cor- 
poration baths ; lifts. Tele. ‘‘ Pumpotel Bath.” 


ATH.—Empire Hotel ; the favourite hotel at the 
old Roman Spa. 


Hotel; hot water in bed- 
rooms; convenient Bedford School. Phone 762. 


ELFAST.--Union Hotel Donegall Square South ; 
J family and commercial. Phone 2438; telegrams 
Union Hotel. Belfast.’’ Miss Owens, ‘proprietress. 


EN RHYDDING—Hydro Hotel, Yorks; first- 
’ class; own links free. Apply Manager tariff. 

ETTWS-Y-COED—Royal Oak Hotel; beautiful 
nd i situation; good management; garden; farm ; 


comfort, garage ; electric lighting. D. K. and 
‘oprietresses. 


B -COED, N. Wales._The WATERLOO 

HOTEL, one of the largest and best known 
between London and Holyhead; fishing; shooting; 
100 Acre Home Farm. N. R. Ashley, Manager. 


ETTWS-Y-COED.— —Gwydyr Hotel; salmon and 


H. Pullan, 


trout fishing ; 

- g; tennis courts, croquet close by. 
EXHILL.—Hotel Riposo; facing sea; adjoining 

ol ae golf links. Resident proprietor, R. I. Bray. 
EX HILL.—Normanhurst Hotel ; sea front; A.A., 


R.AC. ; lift; fully licensed. Tel. 68. 


DEXHILL-ON-SEA.— Beach Haven Hotel: RAC.; 
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LACKPOOL.—Empire Hotel, North Promenade; 
finest position ; ex. cuisine ; billiards and recrea- 
tion rooms. Telegrams, Empire: tele.879. R. Roberts 


LACKPOOL.— Palatine Hotel; first-class family 
and commercial ; facing sea; opposite Central 


Station. Apply illus. ‘tariff. P. A. ‘Spencer, Manager. 


BS Queen’s Hydro Hotel (fully licned.) 
South Promenade ; garage ; Turkish, etc., baths; 


central heating ; lifts, ete. ; near golf. 
LAIR ATHOLL.—Atholl Arms Hotel; first-class 
family hotel; charges moderate. 


OAT OF GARTEN HOTEL, Strathspey. 1700 ft. 
above sea-level; dry, bracing; tennis: golf: garage. 


re —The Ascot Boarding House; minute sea 
and Catholic Church. Personal supervision. 


Royal Hotel ; finest position on sea 

front; ‘‘ Bognor’s foremost hotel”; near golf, 
tennis, pavilion gardens; famous sands; Tel. 15; 
Telegrams, “ Royal, Bognor.” 


gee —Clarence House Hotel, facing sea; for 
children with nurses and governesses. 


leading hotel ; 


| gee Royal Norfolk Hotel; 
cuisine ; 


unequalled for position, ecmfort. 


overlooking sea and own grounds ; central heating 


every week. Brodie Carpenter. 


—Lammermoor Private Hotel ; 
famous for 


delightful position East Cliff; 
cuisine and comfort. 


Royal Exeter Hotel is 
well known as the most comfortable and 
moderate first-class hotel in Bournemouth ; expert 
unrivalled cuisine. Telegrams: 
; Tel 2274; Garage, etc. 


management ; 
“ Excellent, Bournemouth "; 


OURNEMOUTH HYDRO, overlooking bay and 
pines; all hotel comfort, with advantages of 
well-equipped bydro baths ; massage, thermal, and 
Plombiére treatment administered by trained 
att«ndants under medical supervision ; lift; terms 
moderate. Phone 341, Hydro Bournemouth. 


Connanght Court Hotel: good 
Post West Cliff ; three minutes from or 


1944 ; ‘telegrams, 5 


OURNEMOUTH.~ Branksome Tower Hotel; best 
position sea front; see advt. A.B.C., p. 50 


OURNEMOUTH.—Empress Hotel; lift; gas fires; 
excellent cuisine; ideal win‘er res: dence. In- 
clusive terms from 4 gns. Write for tariff. 


e. Phowe most central position; highly recom. Tele. 483, 
ms. 

Granville Hotel; ideal residence 
class rou, - 
out year; comfortable ; special week 
comforts’ QIRCHINGTON.—Bungalow Hotel. Tel. 37; hard 
‘Phones. and grass tennis courts. Trust Houses Limited 
al; ON-SEA, THANET.—Beresford 


Hotel; “Ideal Hotel in Ideal Situation’; 
— of Eden on the Kentish Cliffs.’’—Geo. 
: ims. Sea-water, Seaweed, Radiant Heat Baths ; 
lente: Golf; Tennis (hard courts); under 2 hrs. 
ondon ; garage ; fully licensed. Phone 101. 


IRMINGHAM.—Grand Hotel, Colmore Row; 300 
~ rooms; central position ; every mod. comfort. 


Robertson’ LACKPOOL.— Coun 
ty and Lane Ends Hotel 
—_facing sea ; family and commercial. 


3; fishing; —Hotel in own grounds 


OURNEMOUTH. — “Southlea” Private Hotel, 
West Cliff; beautifully sit.; sel. resid.; mod.trms. 


— Weston Hall Hotel; 100 rooms; 
3 acres; private grounds sea front. 


PD OURNEMOUTH.— Bourne Hall Hotel; g good class class 
family residential ata moderate tariff. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Tower House Private Hotel, 
Westcliff Gardens; facing south; overlooking 
sea. H. H. Law, Propr. 


nS The Braemar Royal, West 
Southbourne. Tel. 11] Southbourne ; Telegram, 
“ Welfare,” Bournemouth. 


OURNEMOUTH, WEST.— The “Grosvenor,” 
Chine Crescent; comfort; personal attention ; =; 
inclus. charges; very highly recommended. Tel. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Alexandra Private Hotel, 
Bath Road; highly recommended ; inclusive 
terms; illustrated tavriff. 
OURNEMOUTH.— Grand Hotel; facing sea; ac- 
commodation 400 visitors ; first-class orchestra ; 7 
magnificent ballroom. 
BOURNEMOUTH. —" Solent Clifis,” the private 
hotel with the premier position sea front; 
large south, lounge overlooking pier: dining- -room, 
with sea views,accommodating 140; no extras ; night 
porter; own private garage ; dances, entertainments 
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OURNEMOUTH. -— Dalkeith Hotel ; it 
Situated; under new management. Illustra‘ 
tariff on application. 


OURNEMOUTH.—East Cliff Tower Private 
Hotel; every comfort; terms moderate. Tel. 


BoOCBNEMOUTH.— Imperial Hotel ; English home 
comforts without ostentation; first class; 
garage ; moderate charges. 


OURNEMOUTH—Wimbledon Hall Private 
Hotel; mod. terms; own farm ; tariff. Tel. 886. 


OURNEMOUTH.—* The Queen,” Lansdowne ; 


private and residential; central; liberal cuisine; 
terms moderate. 


: eee ee —Fife Arms Hotel ; first class ; fishing ; 
golf; tennis. L. Macdonald, Proprietor. 


RIDGE OF ALLAN, Stirlingshire—Allan Water 
Hotel. Situated in its own grounds of four 
acres ; fully licensed. 


RIDGWATER.— Royal Clarence Hotel; leading 
hotel; garage A.A.; tel. 150. A. E. King, propr. 


RIGHTLINGSEA.—Essex, Royal Hotel; family; 
comumrl.; good cuisine: gar. : billrds. Phone i8. 


RIGHTON — Albemarle Hotel; opposite Palace 
Pier and Aquarium ; moderate charges; com- 
RIGHTON.—Royal Crescent Hotel, King’s Cliff ; 
within few minutes famous South Downs : 
] RIGHTON.—16 & 17, Norfolk Terrace ; ‘‘ Benares”’ 
House Boarding Establishment; all bedrooms; 
h. & c. water; penny-in-slot gas fires; electric light: 
central. Proprietors, Mr. and Mrs. Massingham. 
RIGHTON.— Old Ship Hotel ; renowned for good 
service; garage adjoins. 


RIGHTON.— Desmond Hotel, King’s Road 
>) £2 12s. 6d. weekly; 100 bedrooms; ballroom; 
billiards. Proprietor. 


ee King’s Hotel; centre of best 
part; ent'rely reconstructed, enlarged ; hot and 
cold water all bedrooms; electric fires ; every modern 
convenience; night porter; fully licensed ; com- 
petent French chef; central heating throughout. 


RJGHTON.—Kingscliff Mansion, private hotel, 84 


Murine Parade ; magnificent sea view. Mr. and 
Mrs. Banks. 


RIGHTON.- The Berkeley; finest position on 
front; from 4 guineas. Phone 5137. 


RISTOL (Clifton’.—Grand' Spa Hotel; over- 

looking Suspension Bridge; noted for warm 

rooms; first-c], catering and service; lift; billiards ; 
golf ; dancing; magnificent ballroom; licensed. 


PROADSTAIRS.— Cobo Private Hotel; combining 
hotel frdm. with home refinements: resid. Prop. 
Wores.—Lygon Arms; sixteenth- 


century inn ; beautifully furnished ; all modern 
conveniences. 


PROMLEY (Kent).—Sundridge Mansion Hotel; 
D) ideal summer and winter residerce ; golf ; tennis. 
UDE —Falcon Hotel; phone 5; family: own 
farm produce; free go.f links. 
URNHAM ON-SEA.—Queen’s and Golf Hotel; 
facing sea ; adjng. County Club; first-class chef, 
USHEY HALL HOTEL, Herts; 30 minutes from 
London: idea) for golfers. 
UTTEKMERE.-— Victoria Hotel (R.A.C list) plea- 
santer for being unlic-nsed : best rambling centre. 


UXTON.—Grove Hotel; A.A.; open central posi- 
tion ; overlooking Baths and Pump Room. 


PD UXTON.—Sandringham Hotel ; pension ; Broad 
Walk; no hills; no dust; heated. Mrs. Stewart, pr. 
UXTON.—Limehurst Hote! ; pension ; beautifully 
situated near Baths and Pavilion. Phone 481, 
UXTON.—buxton Hyaro Hotel; rooms ; 


finest position; orchestra; dancing. Tel. 
** Comfortable.” 


> 


UXTON.—The Buckingham Boarding Establish. 
ment; garage; Tel. 439; terms mod, Propr, 
Marshall. 
UXTON.—Old Hall Hotel A.A.; interior acces 
from bedrooms to Baths ; facing Gardens ; quiet 
and comfortable. Tel. 475. 


SS 


AMBERLEY.—Cambridge Hotel; convenien} 
Sandhurst and Staff Colleges ; splendid centr 
for golf. 


AMBRIDGE.— University Arms Hotel; premie 
hotel; fine cuisine and accommodation; larg 
garage. 


(\AMBRIDGE. — Bull Hotel: principal and ai 
established ; adjoining King’s and _ principal 
Colleges; under Royal patronage Apply Manager, 


ARDIFF.—Park Hotel; suites with baths; hair 
dressing depart. ; billiard room (5 tab.) ; garage. 


ARDIFF.—Royal Hotel; close G.W.R. Station; 

first-class family and business; coffee-room; 

grill-room ; table d'héte; a-la-carte; electric lifts; 
telephones; central heating. 


cuisine, § 
Telegram 
ROME 
facing 


ROWB 
holid 


—County Station Hotel; adjoin 
station : first-class; garage. Morton Chance, Mg. 


NOUSTIE. The Bruce Hotel; on the gol 

links; facing the sea. J. M. Hendry, Proprietres, 

YHATHAM.— Sun Hotel; leading naval, mil 

' tary, and commercial ho‘el; A.A. and RAC 
(appointed). 

Hotel ; leading hote; 

facing promenades ; ideal for motorists; excel 

lent garage. 


HESTER.— Grosvenor Hotel; first class; nes 
Cathedral and City Walls: garage adjoining. 


1RENCESTER.—King’s Head Hotel; leading 

hotel on the Cotswolds ; hunting ; fishing ; golf: 

billiards; excellent cuisine; winter verms 4} guiness 
per week. Phone 55. 


LACTON-ON-SEA.—Grosvenor Court Hotel; 
C facing sea ; outdoor sports; dancing ; radiators; 
h. & c. running water in bedrooms; billiards; excel- 
lent cuisine. 

LACTON-ON-SEA.—Wheatcroft Private Hote, 

Pier Avenue; exc. cuisine ; terms mod.; tariff; 

res. prop. 
(\LACTON-ON-SEA.—Mendip, 
board ; excellent cooking and comfort ; min.seb 
YLEVEDON.—Stancliff Boarding Establishmett, 
C overlooking sea; nr.pier and golf links; prop 

OBHAM (Surrey).—White Lion ; restaurant 
C residential resort ; readily reached road or rill 


OLWYN BAY.—Pwilycrochan Hotel; firste 
J) familv hotel ; large grounds: lift: garage. 


(oa BAY, Rhos.—The Towers Private Hotel, 
Tel. 


Whitehall Road; sunniest position; gars 

233. 

LWYN BAY.—Larchwood Boarding Resi 
C° Marine Road; beautifully situated, hom 
comforts. Phone 426. 
7\ORK.—Hotel Imperial; first-class. family 

meets all main line trails 

and steamers. Phone 139. 


eeu; 18-bolt 
WALL.—Whitsand Bay Hotel; on sea; 
course. Proprietors : Harrison's Hotell 


; terms 
TRY.—King’s Head Hotel; first class; 
; orchestra. Telephone 630. 
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ULVERTON —Carnarvon Arms; 5 miles private 
trout fishing; stag, fox, otter hunting; good 
as hunters: billiards ‘Home; Dairy. Bookiet. 
] UMFRIES.—Station Hotel; convenient for tour- 
» anu 8; ists and business men ; electric light; lift. 

UNKELD AND BIRNAM.—The Birnam Hotel ; 

—s : largest. best class, well-managed hotel in High- 

' TAP ‘ lands; ideal situation; own grounds; golf. Tel. 24 
Dunkeld. 

tuated; excel and wines ; apply Propr. ASTROURNE.—Imperial Hotel; gas fires; hot 


OWES.—Fountain Hotel; James Vinning, propr. ; and cold water basins; car to three golf 
most comfortable; terms mod.; courses, 6d. each way : special terms for families. 


OWES (EAST).—Ro Medina Hotel; every- ASTBOURNE.—Grand Hotel; facing sea ; accom. 
lh apply Manager. for about 400 visitors ; first-class orchestra. 


thing of the best. 
.—Strathearn Hydro ; baths; swimming ; ASTBOURN E.— Howard House Hotel ; few yards 


electrical; garage; tennis; golf. Tel. 174 Crieff. sea. Devonshire Park, theatre. Tel. 


YRIEFF.—Drummond Arms Hotel ; on the Great ASTBOURNE (Sea Front).—Ang'e’s private hotel; 
North Road to the Scottish Highlands; nine _100 bedrooms; billiards and dance rooms. 
miles from Gleneagles golf courses ; renowned for Kesidential proprietors, Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Taylor. 
cuisine, service, and comfort; garage adjoining. Phone 311 
Telegrams, Premier, Crieff. Bruce W. Kelly, Propr. 


eS... Belgrave Private Hotel; first 


ROMER, East Runton.— Clifden Private Hotel; house from sea; close to Devonshire Park: 
facing sea ; near golf and tennis. central heating; mod. Tel 847. J. Wake, proptrss. 


ROWBOROUGH.—Crest Hotel; first-class; ideal ASTBOURNE.— Salisbury ‘Hotel ; ‘exquisitely ap- 
holiday resort; mod. terms. Phone 94. pointed : finest position ; ex. cuisine; English 
meat ; moderate tariff. 


DINBURGH.— Caledonian Station Hotel; most 


D122". , Kirkeudbrightshire, Southern Highlands. comfortable in Scotland. Telegrams “Luxury.” 
—Lochinvar Hotel; most comfortable; elec- DINBURGH —Queen's Bay Hotel, Joppa; first- 
tric light. Telephone 10: class licensed hotel ; situated | in beautiful 
ALWHINNIE.—Loch Eri A no grounosof 9 acres ; putting green on lawn; garage; 
boats free ; teen eeck” ; fishing and terms moderate. Manageress. 


ARTMOUTH.—Roya! Castle Hotel ; nearest Royal DINBURGH—North British Hotel, Waverley 
Naval College ; old English fare. Proprietor. Station. Scotland’s aay hotel, Bon 
LISH.— —Koyal Hotel: moderate terms; com- 


——s good table; licensed; golf; garage. 
EAL.— Cli LGIN.—The Station ge first-class accommo- 
D arendon Hotel; direct opposite pier; en dation; Phone No. 58. E. H. Parr, Manageress. 
pension, 4 gs. ; 15s. 6d per day. — ee ot 
EAL— NNISKILLEN, Ulster. — Imperial Hotel: “for 
Beach House Hotel; finest position on beautiful island scenery of Lough Erne; 
sea-front. Illustrated tariff free. coarse fishing, Evenruding. 


T)\ERBY.—Ko al Hotel; family and com. head- XETER.— New London Hotel ; first class; most 
quarters for motorists. A. O. F uller, Propr. central; excellent garage with private lock-ups; 


y= Royal ; the Naval and Milit ary aaa night porter Telephone | 146 E Exeter. 


hotel Proprietors : Harrison's Hotels, Ltd. XMOUTH—Royal Beacon Hotel ; ; Unrivallea posi- 

\ONCASTER.—W oolpack Hotel; easy tariff for tion ; overlooking bay. A. W. ‘Bradshaw, — 

commercials and motorists; garage. Phone 164. 
Douglas Bay Hotel; sunny 

position ; go tennis ; bathing ; garages. ALMOUTH.—Falmouth Hotel ; first-class ; facing 


OUGLAS, ISLE OF MAN._P 
D landing pier; terms moderate — Hotel 


OVERCOURT BAY.—Cliff Hotel; first-cl. fa 
m. 
unique pos.— facing sea ; billiards “ all 
elec. light; garage. Tel. Harwich 42. | Grandview and piers. Tel. 


rate terms; lift; billiards ; recreation hall. 


FP vate terms; Hydro Hotel every comfort; mode- 


Chas. Chas. Beresford, Resident Proprietor. 


OWNHAM MARKET.—C 
pownaan commercial ; garage family and FY’ —Bush Hotel ; quiet, restful holidays in 


Surrey : large garden ; comfortable rooms. 


])ROITWICH.—st. ‘Andrew's House: best situa- - 
A t situa- AVERSHAM -— Shi Hotel ; early Tudor eriod ; 
running water ; ‘electric light golf: hard 


ROITWICH.— Ravens Hotel ; own be ul ; : 
autiful gds. \ELIXSTOWE.—“ Felix” Hotel (under manage- 
D op. celebrated brine baths ; souvenir. Manager }f ment of L.N.ER); finest hotel on East eee 
ROITWICH. —Norbury House; beautiful grn dee faces south. Telegrams, ** Felix Hotel, Felixstowe” 


near baths : everything supremely cont ortable. telephone Felixstowe 221. 


ROITW |. LEETWOOD—North Euston Hotel, Esplanade; 
D Brine Baths “hear station golf; excellent cuisine. Phone 598. 
lounge enlarged; electric ligh C.; dining-room and JOLKESTONE.— Edgeclitfe. The Leas; high-class 
golf links; new hard a ae orchestra; 18-hole pension ; sea views; tariff. Apply proprietor. 
view" tariff from H A.C 

tral; PLee s Hotel, College Green : most cen- : 

tea ot and cold water and telephone every JOLKESTONE (Leas).—Grand Hotel; occupying 
lift to all floors ; restaurant : grill rooni: 

eeroom. Tele “ Jury’ 8D. iblin.”” Phone 5511. 


best position ; daily tea and evening dances. 


JOLKES’ TONE.--The unrivalled position 
DORLINE Royal Hibernian Hotei; the leading on Leas; tennis; golf: dancing; comfortably 
el. Tele.‘ Hibernian, Dublin.” run and well maintained. Phone 491. Apply propr. 
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OLKESTONE.—Tressillian ; top of Earls Avenue; 
well found and a quietly comfortable house to 
stay at; 14/6 day; F. R. Dell, proprietor. 


OLKESTONE.—Queen’s Hotel ; high-class family 
and commercial ; electric lift. Apply Manageress. 


ORT AUGUSTUS (Inverness-shire). — Lovat- 
Arms; ideally situated on Loch Ness; first- 
class ; excellent cuisine: garage. 


ORT WILLIAM.—Imperial Hotel: licensed ; ex- 
cellent accom. ; lock-up garage. Tel. No. 40. 


OWEY.—St. Catherine’s Hotel; overlooking sea; 
new golf course. 


aggu 

AND ST. 
Warrior House Hotel; overlooking 8@8; mos 


comfortable; up-to-date; central heating: ji. 
licensed ; moderate inclusive terms. Ming; 


RESHWATER BAY HOTEL, I. of W.—Sunny, 
sheltered grounds; lawn to sea; golf. 

RINTON-ON-SEA.—Grand; finest position ; full 
license ; excel. cuisine. Phone 12. Tariff, Mgr. 

RINTON-ON-SEA.—The White House Hotel ; 
1 minute from sea and 3 minutes from golf and 


lawn tennis clubs ; special terms ; excellent cuisine. 
Phone 102. Mr. and Mrs. Percy Bangs. 


ROME.—George Hotel; comfort and good cater- 
ing; tariff booklet free. Apply proprietor. 


URNESS ABBEY HOTEL.—Adjg. station ; over- 
looking ruins ; garage; tennis; golf; Lake centre. 


IANT’S CAUSEWAY, Bushmills, Ireland.—Cause- 
way Hotel; first-class and moderate terms. 


LASGOW.—More’s Hotel; high-class tourist and 
residential hotel; unsurpassed for comfort and 
cuisine; moderate terms. Resident proprietress. 


LASGOW—The Central Station Hotel, Glasgow, 
is the leading hotel in Scotland. S. H. Quince, 
Hotel Manager. 


LASGOW.—St. Enoch Hotel; first-class; con- 
venient for business men and tourists. 


LASGOW.- Grand Hotel; residential and com- 
X mercial. Telegrams, ‘Comfort, Glasgow.”’ 
LENDALOUGH, Co. Wicklow.— Royal Hotel; 
first-class; terms moderate; open winter and 
summer; garage free ; 32 miles from Dublin; fishing 
free lakes and rivers. 


LOUCESTER.- Bell Hotel; close to Cathedral ; 
garage; phone 772. Miss Thirlwall. Manageress. 


ASTINGS.— Albany Hotel; finest posi 
H front; garage; lift. Phone 761. at. 


AWICK.—Crown Hotel ; family and commercia! 
moderate terms. Phone 


INDHEAD.—Hotel Moorlands; leading 
French cuisine; excellent wines; 


ULL.— Vittoria Hotel; the Pier: family aj 
commercial; fine position overlooking river, 


Station Hotel (under manageman, 

of LN.ER); adjoins Paragon Station: 
thoroughly up-to-date ; every comfort ; large ne 
room on the platform ; terms from Manager. Tek 
grams, Nerotel.”’ 


UNGERFORD.— Bear Hotel, London-Bath Rosé; 
fishing ; motorists well catered for; garage. 


Pier; AA. 


UNSTANTON.— Sandringham Hotel (unde 
management of L.N.E.R) ; beautifully situate 
on Norfolk coast; golf; tennis ; moderate terms 


UNSTANTON. — Glebe Hotel; highest poisi 
cliffs ; nearest public tennis and croquet cours 


UNSTANTON.— Lestrange Arms and Golf Link 
Hotel; excellent golf; excellent food. 


YTHE.- Hotel Imperial ; facing due south ; got 
links ; tennis; garage. 


YTHE, Kent.—Swan Hotel; first-cl. comfortable 
hotel ; garage; R.A.C.; good golf. 
SS 


LFRACOMBE.—Lee Bay Hotel, Lee; own l¢hole 
golf links; tennis; dancing; on sea shore. Te. 
Ilfracombe 60. 


ODALMING.—Angel Hotel: home comforts; Char- 
terhouse appointment; billiards; garage ; hire 
ears. Tel. 13. 


ORLESTON.—Elmburst Links Private Hotel; 
eatensive grounds: croquet; tennis; nearest 
links; garage. Phone 105. 


gore part St. Edmunds Private Hotel : facing 
sea and gardens; 50 bedrooms. Phone 119. 


RASMERE.—Prince of Wales Hotel; first-class 
family; home farm. T. Scott, Prop. 


English Lakes.—Rothay Hotel ; 
first-class family ; home farm, Tom Scott, prop. 


REAT YARMOUTH.—Queen’s Hotel; the popu- 
lar Great Yarmouth hotel for comfort, cuisine. 
Refer to displayed advertisement. 


ULLANE.—Bisset’s Hotel; famous golfers’ house; 
modern comforts; garage; descriptive tariff free. 


ARROGATE.—Russell Hotel ; first-class private ; 
facing Valley Gardens; Pump Room. 2 min. ; 
illus. tariff. 


ARROGATE.—Royal Hotel; refined and com- 
fortable; very moderate charges; facing 
Southern Stray. 


ARROGATE.—George Hotel ; 150 rooms; leading 
fam.; opp.Royal Baths. C.E.N. Robertson,Manr. 


ARROGATE.—The Queen Hotel; highest-class 
family ; beautiful grounds; modern garage. 


Granville ; _ first-class; 


mag. sea and land views; sunniest positio,§ 


comfort. W.R. Foster, proprieter. 
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Hotel; first-class; nearest 
links ; own grounds; overlooking sea. Propr. 


LFRACOMBE.--The Grand ; pleasant situation; 
close to sea ; good cooking ; comfortable. Propt. 


NVERNESS.—Station Hotel, London, Midlani, 
and Scottish Rly. Co.'s telephone 267. 


NVERNESS.—Caledonian Hotel; first-class a 
com.; accom. 180; mod.; garage. F. Steven, Propt: 


SLE OF WIGHT.—Totland Bay Hotel ; ‘Premier 
Island hotel; beautiful situation ; golf; tennis 
bathing; dancing. Via Waterloo, Lymington. 
ERSEY —Grand Hotel: premier of the 
open all the year; special terms for winte 
residents ; central heating. 

ERSEY.— Somerville Hotel, St. Aubin's ; periee 
situation; large private grounds; goll; 
tennis 

ERSEY.— “ Darjeeling,’ Midvale Road; payill 


i i ished ; # 
e) guests received ; luxuriously furnis AL. 
fires; hot water any time; private motor driv 


Central. 
Ss Oo & 


Pa 
ENMORE.- Breadalbane Hotel : situated Pa 
K shire Highlands; salmon and trout fishing 


golfing, 18 holes; tennis; motoring garage. 
grams, *‘ Hotel.” 


Phone, 5 Kenmore. 
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ESWICK.—The Keswick Hotel; ideally situated 
- on Derwentwater ; ‘every modern convenience ; 
‘B Resident Proprietors, Mr. and Mrs. Wivell 


~~ 17 IDDERMINSTER.— Lion Hotel; family and com- 
K mercial ; acknowledged finest cuisine. J. H. 

Round, proprietor. 
ILLARNEY LAKES.—The Lake Hotel; premier 
hotel; mountain climbing; golf; fishing; 

g hotel:f excursions. 

. INGSTOWN,—Royal Marine; opposite landing 
stage; best hotel Co. Dublin. Wire ‘‘ Comfort.” 


ani 

tive. 77INGUSSIE, Inverness-shire-—-Duke of Gordon 
agemen otel. Mr. and Mrs. Wolfenden, Proprietors 
Station and Managers. 

rge gril 


Hotel. Tel. 20191: spacious 
rooms; first-class mgment. Trust Houses Ltd. 


EIGH-ON-SEA.—Grand Hotel; family ; facing eee; 


opposite comfortable. 

—— EWES.—White Hart Family Hotel; every com- 
| = fort; moderate terms. H. W. Walton, Propr. 
si 


INCOLN.—Albion Hotel’ opposite G.N. Station ; 
famous for excelJent catering and comfort. 


INCOLN.—Saracen's Head oldest established 
county hotel; 75 bedrooms. Telephone 98. 


Bench Hotel ; unique in situ- 
ation, service and clientdéle; G.S. Stacey, Mgr. 


.A.C. and A.A.; ever 
fortat courts; Sacres grounds. Tel. — ort; six tennis 


IVERPOOL.—Compton Hotel, Church Street; 
L first-class family and business hotel. Wm. 
Bussell, proprietor. 


IVERPOOL.—Exchange Station Hotel; L.MS. 
Railway terminus for trains from Scotland. 


IVERPOOL.—North Western Hotel ; 300 r 
‘ooms; 
first-class family ; moderate. Tel. “ Bestotel.” 


nearest IVERPOOL.—Imperial Hotel, family : isi 
ropr. first-class family ; cuisine 
milway station. mebt porter; opposite 
i some -—Montpellier Hotel ; 
‘anil terms moderate ort and cuisine; electric lift ; 


LANDUDNO.—Gogarth Abbey Hotel,facing south 
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LANWRTYD WELLS.—Abernant Lake Hotel; 

beautifully situated in own grounds; elec. 5 

cent. heat. ; golf; fishing, etc.; garages. Tele. ‘* Aber- 
nant.”’ Tel.13. Apply Manager. 


La AWE.—Loch Awe Hotel (Argyllshire); finest 
situa. in Highlands ; salmon and trout fishing ; 

free in Loch; boating; tennis; mountaineering : 

moderate terms. Tele. ad. Hotel, Loch Awe. 


OCH RANNOCH (Perthshire).—Dunalastair 

4 Hotel: trout fishing; excellent cuisine and 
wines. Proprietor. 

ONDONDERRY.—Northern Counties Hotel; in 

conjunc. Abercorn Arms, Strabane ; Golf Hotel, 

Castlerock; Corporations. ArmColeraine; lead. hotels. 


| Fy Mason’s Arms Hotel ; premier; magnifi- 
cent rooms; perfect cuisine; garage. Manager, 
A. J. Brudenell. 


OWESTOFT.—Royal Hotel; facing sea; tennis 
courts; large gardens. Phone 394, 395. 


Dagmar,” Lowestoft; minute 
sea ; bathing ; tennis; young society ; moderate. 
—Proprietress. 


| og Hotel ; 
electric baths; garage. 
prietor, R Kendrick Sharp. 


YME REGIS.—Bow House Private Hotel; high 
situation; extensive land and sea views. 


YME REGIS.—Stile House; home comforts; ex- 
cellent cuisine: sea views; E. J. Leeming, prop. 


fe REGIS —Hotel Alexandra; facing sea; 
electric light; excel. cuisine; central heating; 
golf. Phone10. A.H. Hinton, prop. 


New Forest.—Crown Hotel; 60 
rooms; garage; large gardens; golf near. 


| Lynton.— The Summer House’’ ; 
private; mod. tariff on applicn.; per. supervsen. 


YNTON.—Royal Castle Hotel; leading family ; 
grounds (9 acres) facing sea. Tom Jones, Propr. 


YNTON.—Valley of Rocks Hotel; midst glorious 
Devon scenery. 


AIDENHEAD BRIDGE. — The Hermitage; 
residential hotel; adjacent to river; two 
tennis courts. 


MA Roval Star Hotel; entirely recon- 
structed ; finest between London and Kentish 
coast. 


ALAHIDE.—Grand Hotel; 15 minutes from 
Dublin; beautifully situated; golf; boating; 
tennis. 
ALVERN.—Malvern Hydro Ltd.; central; con- 
venient; comfortable ; electric passenger lift ; 
hydropathic and electric treatments. Prosp. on ap- 
plication. Tel. 156 Tele. ‘Hydro, Malvern.” 


| [ ALVERN.—Hardwicke Hotel: nearest the College 


commercial, family ; 
Phone 4. Pro- 


88 and grounds 526 ft. sea frontage ; maximum sunshine: and golf links; every comfort. Phone 246. 
, Propt! Panoramic sea and mountain H. Wilson, prop 

adininistration upwarés ANCHESTER.—The Victoria House, 254 Oxford- 
tennis y + Dutton, Propr. Tel. 411. road ; commercial hotel. Phone City 6876. 


LANDUDNO.—-The Old Abbey, Mari 

i itic : Drive ; 
ideal position; sea and mount Marine : 
passed. Proprietor, A. Byrom. Tel 180. ee 


(sland LANDUDNO.—Imperial Hotel; firs 
au) 4 t-class ; f 
winter Li sea; sunny aspt.; partics. 8. Chantrey, Man 
LANDUDNO.—Grand Hotel; premier of North 
Wales; 200 rooms; finest 
LPANGAMMARCH WELLS.— Lake H 
— e Hotel; best 
fishing Wales; Barium Spring: golf; 


LANGOLLEN.—Hand Hotel. “One 
3 f th 
L in North Wales.” Tel. No. 7. J.S. 


LANWDDYN, North Wales. —L 

-—Lake Vyrn 
from the hustle and 
tennis court ; owe fer shing, hard 


ANCHESTER. — Victoria Hotel; the Business 
Man’s Hotel. 


\ ANCHESTER.—Albion Hotel, Piccadilly; first- 

class commercial; the most central and 
reasonable tariff; home of Masonic lodges and 
glee clubs, etc.; daily luncheons in Marble Hall 
from 2/6; banquets and dances catered for. 


ARGATE.—White Hart Hotel; first-class; re- 
nowned for comfort, cuisine and ser. Phone 44. 


ARGATE.—Grand Hotel; premier position in 
Cliftonville; open throughout the year; modern 
comforts. 


ARLBOROUGH.—Ailesbury Arms Hotel: family 
and residntl; garage; Repairs Works. Phone 1. 
ATLOCK,—Rockside Hydro.; extensive grounds; 
modern hydro: Turkish, electric and famous 
whirlpool baths; volcanic mud; golf; tennis; 
croquet and bowls. Telephone No. 12 (2 lines). 
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ATLOCK.—Smedley’s Hydro. ; largest and most 
complete for health and pleasure. 


ELKOSE.—Abbey Hotel; first-class country 
iti hotel ; mod tariff; hunting; fishing; garage. 
Eagle Hotel; fam. resdntl ; 

noted for comfort; golf. Phone 10. 
INEHEAD.—Hotel Metropole; largest; all mod. 
conveniences; centre; promenade; tennis; 
croquet; lift 


ORKECAMBE.—Grand Hotel. Promenade,Tel. 160; 
gar.; adjoining golf links; Prop. J. N. Yates. 


RS 


AIRN.—Golf View Hotel; first-class; nearest 
links; electricity ; elevator; garage. 


EWAKK.—Clinton Arms for motorists ; 20 sepa- 
rate lock-ups; petrol; oils, etc. 


EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE —Central Station Hotel 

_(under management of LN.E.R.) ; adjoins the 
station; thoroughly up-to-date; every comfort; 
large grill-room on the platform; terms from 
Manager. Telegrams, ‘* Nerotel.” 


B 

Royal George; overlooking thy 
river; the leading residential and commerciff anager 
hotel; private garage: mod. tariff, Telephone ij ——— 


CARB! 

Paiace Hotel (season, com! 
October) ; no finer hotel in Scotland: = 

40 acres; garage, 40 cars. Ba: sweat 


LYMOUTH.—Central Hotel; close to Hoe 
theatres; excellent cuisine; moderate tariff, 


LYMOUTH —Albion Hotel. Tel. 1493; close tog 
Western Railway Station. Trust Houses 


—Antelope Hotel; old-established 
yachting and com.; under new management, 


light ; ec 


QETTI 
fully 


NEWrort, Monmouthshire.—King's Head Hotel, 
opp.station: high-class county hotel. Tel. 3405. 


Private Hotel; sea views; 
elec. light ; lounge ; sep. tbls. ; per. supervision. 


EWQUAY,—Penhallow Private Hotel ; fine posi- 
tion on clitf ; close beaches, station; central. 


EWQUAY.-—St. Kumon’s Private Hotel; facing 
sea ; adjoining golf links ; close beach ; garage ; 
two tennis courts ; croquet lawa. 


NEWQUAY. — Atlantic | “Hotel; full sea view; 
adjoining golf links; lock-up garages. 

EWTONMORE (Inverness-shire).— Balavil Arms 
Hotel; overlooking golf course and tennis courts. 


JORTH BERWICK.—Marine Hotel; largest and 
best seaside hotel in Scotland; splendid golf. 


ee Crown and Anchor Hotel; lounge 
accommodation; well-appointed bedrooms ; 
garage; electric light; ordinary 12.30 daily. Tele- 
phone 266. W. Clark, proprietor. 
ORWICH —Maid’s Head Hotel; 15th century 
brought up to date: good cooking. 


ORWICH.~ Royal Hotel; first-class modern ; 60 
bedrooms ; night porter; good cooking 


OTTINGHAM.—Flying Horse Hotel. Tel. 4164; 

an old house with modrn ser. Trust Houses Ltd. 

OTTINGHAM.—“"‘ High Peak” Private Hotel; 

Forest-rd, W.; Phone, Tel. Nottingham 1979; 

fine sit. ; convenient ; adjacent to Forest, Arboretum ; 
modern garage. 


tor 


BAN :—Great Western Hotel; leading hotel; on 
esplanade ; overlooking bay; moderate tariff. 


VERSTKAND HOTEL, nor. Cromer.— Delightfull 
fur.; excellent cuisine; very comfortable ; golf, 
tennis, riding, fishing, bathing. Phone Cromer 196. 


XFOKD.— Roebuck Hotel ; first class ; old estab.; 
central position ; moderate ; garage: night porter. 


XFOKD.—Clarendon Hotel. Tel 285; recently im 
proved; grill room; orchtra. Trust Houses Ltd 


AIGNTON, South Devon.—Redcliffe Hotel ; finest 
position in Torbay ; every comfort; mod. terms. 


ENARTH.—Esplanade Hotel; overlooking Bristol 


Chaunel; pleasure gardens; garage adjacent; 
moderate terms. 


ENZANCE.— Queen's Hotel; largest and principal 
hotel ; 100 rooms: lift to all fioors. Illustrated 
tariff on application to Manager. 


ERTH.—Station Hotel; a first-class hotel owned 

and managed by the Railway Companies; 

comfortable, convenient, and inexpensive for 
tourist or business men. 


ORTHCAWL. — Esplanade Hotel; 100 
P nearest licensed hotel Roval Porthcawl Golf Chi the 
ury 

conveniences; electric ; golf; i 
fishing. Phone 15. 


RESTON.—Park Hotel; under the managemafl world ¢ 
of London, Midland & Scottish Railway. minutes 


RINCE TOWN, Devon.—Duchy Hotel; first-! 
family hotel, with moderate tariff. Phone % 


AMSGATE,.—Granville Hotel; 
distance of 5 famous golf links. 


EADING.—* Mansfield House," Kendrick Rosi; 
residential hotel ; nr. College. Tele. 597. 


EIGATE.—White Hart Hotel ; old establishe; 
charm. grounds; mod. A. Thompson, Prop, 


within 
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ETFORD.— White Hart Hotel; first-class, 
22. Telegrams, White Hart, Retford. 


MOND, London, $.W.—See London. 


(HER 
Tih 
(HOR 
ing 
Bromle 
IPON.—Unicorn Hotel : first-class lock- up garag tra 
R.AC. Phone 4; Tel Unicorn, Ripon” 
IPON.Spa Hotel; first-class; open all yar \) ga 
garage; R.A.C., A.A., ACA. 
YDE.—1.W. Royal Esplanade Hotel; facing 
and pier. Tei. Band Ryde. Phone 2%. 


ALISBURY.—White Hart Family Hotel; pat. 
Royalty, all Govt. Depts. and Motor Clubs. 
C. Craske, manager. me. 
ALISBURY—Old George Hotel ; blt. 1320; adap 
S to modern requirements. Telephone 169. 
+ ALTBURN-BY-THE-SEA.— Zetland Hotel (unde 
management of L.N.E.R); on sea front, ovet 
looking the Bay; adjoins station ; billiard-soat 
thoroughly up-to-date; tennis courts; every com » 
moderate tariff ; terms from Manager. Telegral 


Nerotel.”’ 
ALTBURN-BY-THE-SEA. — Hotel 
leading family; ideal position ses 
garage. C Butler, Manageress. 


GANDGATE.— Royal Kent Hotel; private ls 


INGWOOD (NEW FOREST).— White Hart How 
coarse fishing; R.A.C. and A.A. 


extending to the sea S. A. Tanare, Proprieuts 


YANDOWN, I.W.—Sandringham Hotel {pric 
finest position Esplanade; apply for 


») —Hotel B 
ARK (‘Gem of the Channel Isles”) 
Air; bathing; boating; fishing ; rook climes 
tennis ; beautiful position ; 300 ft sea i 
sive grounds; booklet; moderate. 
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BOROUGH-—Grand Hotel; finest position ; 
ooking thy Seine; cellars; reduced winter tariff. Apply 
ommerciall Manager. 


a i ; family and 
ARBOROUGH —Salisbury Hotel; family 

son, May: central position; moderate charges. 

ground Phone 710. 


x.—Beach Hotel (private); 65 
; two golf clubs; moderate 
terms ; Phone 121 Seaford. 


GEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Blatchington Court; near 
S sea and golf courses; south aspect ; electric 
light ; constant hot water. Phone 96. 


QETTLE.— Ashfield Hotel ; R.A.C. and A.A.; beauti- 
fully situated in the Yorkshire Dales. 


EVENOAKS.—Bligh’s Hotel; charming XIII cen 

tury house, 40 min. Charing Cross; mod. tariff. 

Proprietor, Major G. E. Smith. Phone 331. 


YEVENOAKS.—Royal Crown Hotel; first-class ; 
500 feet above sea-level; gravel soil; acres old- 

world garden; near Kno'e House and Park; few 

minutes’ walk new golf course ; 35 minutes City 


21; moden 
tennis 


anage ment} 
way, 
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OUTHPORT.—Prince of Wales Hotel; ‘The 
Leading Hotel”; excellent cooking, comfort; 
moderate terms; hot and cold water all bedrooms; 
six first-class golf links; garage; home farm. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Prince, Southport.’’ Phones: 1431. 


OUTHPORT.—Victoria (R.A.C. and A.A.) Hotel.; 
facing sea ; 120 rooms; palm court; orchestra. 


Birkdale Park.—Smedley Hydro ; 
maximum comfort for minimum terms. H. D. 
Rolfe, Manager. 


OUTHPORT.— Avondale Hotel; unique position 
on promenade ; comfort, and excellent cuisine. 


Ci OUTHSEA.— Sandringham Hotel; facing sea and 
common; mod terms; good cuisine Proprietor. 


OUTHSEA.~— Gladstone Hotel; first-class resdntl. 
unrivalled position and cuisine ; central heating. 


T. ALBANS.—Cedarhurst Private Hotel; ‘an 
ideal home without the worry”; tennis. Propr. 


TAMFORD.—Crown Hotel; commercial and resi- 
dential. Telephone 336. Mrs. F. EK. Henson, pro. 
T. ANDREWS — Rusack’s Hotel, The Links; 
ideal for winter; golf. Telegrams, “ Rusack’s, 
St. Andrews.”’ 


T. ANNES-ON-THE-SEA. — Hotel Majestic ; 200 

bedrooms ; fitted with h. and c. water; Turkish 

and Russian baths; sea-water swim. baths; 4 golf 

courses ; large Fernce | illus. souvenir; tariff on ap- 
plication. R.H. Doorbar, Managing Director. 


HANKLIN.—Milanese; facing south; near sea, 
\) lift. pier and Keats Green. 


YHANKLIN (I.W.),— Osborne House Boarding Es- 
tablishment, Esplanade; facing sea. Tariff from 
Mrs. F. Edwards 


YHEFFIELD.— Royal Station Hotel (under 
\) management of L.NE.R.); adjoins Victoria 
Station: excellent cuisine. Telegrams, ‘“ Hotel, 
Shetfield ; telephone 4505 


Hotel, Angel Street ; oldest 
and best; new wing: lounges; stock-rooms. 


; first-cl 
Phone 2. 


(HERBORNE — Digby Hotel: only first-class hotel. 
Illustrated tariff on application to Manager. 


{HORTLANDS.—Shortlands House Hotel; charm- 
\) ing grounds; billiards; dancing ; tennis. Phone 
Bromley 916. 


\HREWSBURY.—Crown Hotel; first-class; cen- 
tral. Tel. 192 R.A.C and M.U. 


‘IDMOUTH —Knowle Hotel; first in town ; 20-acre 
\) garden ; hard tennis courts. 


GoMouTH.— Victoria Hotel; finest 
close to sea ; lift and lock-up garage 


SIDMOUTH —Fortfield Hotel; finest position; 
close to cricket field. tennis courts; garage 


IDMOUTH.— Belmont Hotel; first-class ; “most 
J) modern; overlooking and near sea. E. 
FitzGerald. 


‘KYE, Portree.— Royal Hotel; first-class; best 
centre for visiting the far-famed Misty Isle ; 
terms moderate. 


GOXNING-ON-THAMES — French Horn Hotel. 
irst-class residential; tennis; bathing; 
RA.C and AA. 
QGOUTHAMPTON.- South - Western Hotel; for 
Continental ard Overseas travellers. 


{OUTHAMPTON. — Dolphin Hotel ; first-class 
family and commercial: near’ docks and 
stations ; fully licensed ; garage; right porter. 


QOUTHEN D-ON-SEA.—Palace Hotel ; 250 rooms; 


magnificent winter gardens; orchestra; terms 
moderate. 


GOUTHPORT.— Palace Hotel, where health, com- 

fort and homeliness abound; hot and cold 

pening Terms from £5 5s. per 
> Week-end (including dinne 

Sunday concert), from 30s. 


position 


T. ANNES-ON-THE-SEA .— Grand Hotel; close to 
Golf Club and open-air swimming bath. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA —Edinburgh Hotel; over- 

looking sea; between both piers: most com- 

fortable; up-to-date ; wide verandahs; lift ; licensed ; 
moderate inclusive terms. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—Cromwell Hotel; Mar- 
ina; private residential hotel ; moderate tariff 


LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — Adelphi ; leading 
private hotel ; 100 rooms ; garage; from 10/6 daily. 


QT. MARGARET'S BAY—“ Bay " Hotel; unique 
position ; tennis, hard court; garage; central 
heating ; golf. 


MARGARET’S BAY.~— Granville Hotel; leading 
\) first-class; excellent cuisine and wines; terms 
moderate ; refurnished and redecorated. Phone 12, 
Apply Proprietress. 


TOKE-ON-TRENT.—North Stafford Hotel; lead- 
ing hotel ; op. station; moderate tariff ; garage. 


1TONEHAVEN.—Royal Hotel; comfortable ; cen- 
tral : golf ; tennis (14 hard courts): sea bathing. 


KET.—Fox Hotel; leading family coimn- 
mercial ; garage; billiards. Phone 98. Hay and 
Stedman. 
QTRANRAER.— King’s Arms; short route Ireland ; 
kK) nearest station pier; highly recommended. 
WANAGE.— Stafford Boarding House; 
sea; liberal table; 
Sanderson. 


C WANAGE.— Grand Hotel; sea front; south ; 
nearest links; licensed; garage. Phone 98. 


{WANSEA (near).— Coswell Bay Hotel; first-class 
residential hotel ; facing south and sea. 


minute 
moderate terms. Mrs. 


AUNTON.—Castle Hotel; the old estab. County 
House. Proprietors: Harrison’s Hotels, Ltd. 


AVISTOCK.—Bedford Hotel; close to moors; 
hunting, golf, salmon and trout fishing. 


Family Hotel ; extensive 
grounds; tennis; bowls; garage; mod. terms. 


EIGNMOUTH.—Royal Hotel ; only hotel on ‘sea 
i otels, Ltd. 


front. Proprietors : Harrison’s 
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ENBY.—Thierry’s Imperial Hotel; unique situa- 

tion; south; edge of cliff: French management: 

cuisine; bedding; private sea-bathing; nearest 
links; ballroom ; mild winter climate. 


Arthur's Castile Hotel. Close 
to sea and the ruins of King Arthur’s Castle. 


ORCROSS.—Torcross Hotel, near Kingsbridge, on 
front; fresh water fishing free; tennis; 
athing. 


Hotel; Premier, adj. Medical 
Baths; garage attached; Chas. W. Hore, Man. 


"an wen, ; old estab. fam.hotel ; 
sea. Proprietors: Harrison’s Hotels, Ltd, 


brest 


Hotel; premier situation ; 
grounds adjoining beach ; 120 rooms; golfers 
conveyed to links; best cuisine ; acme in comfort; 
terms competitive ; write tariffs. Phone 183. 


ORQUAY.— The Sandringham Private Hotel ; 
restful ; select; central position. 34 guineas 


ORQUAY.—Grand Hotel; leading hotel; best 
position ; hot and cold running water. 


REFRIW SPA, North Wales.—Hotel Belle Vue; 
first-class; listed R,A.C. A.A. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.—Calverley Hotel; first- 
class fully licensed family ; good cuisine; electric 
lift ; comfortably warmed ; sunny grounds; tariff on 
application. Miss Gladwin, Manageress. Tel. 1294. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS—Lonsdale Mansions 
Private Hotel; near to station and common; 
most comfortable; highly recom. Tel 886 


URNBERRY.—Station Hotel; modern holiday 
hotel ; two golf courses; garage ; sea baths. 


SS 


LLAPOOL.—Caledonian Hotel; finest angling 
North Scotland ; thirty-six loch boats; salmon 
river. 


LVERSTON.—Springfield Hotel ; 
tourists and busi men; 1 
Phone 155. 


near station; 
d garage. 


> > 


ENTNOR.—Crab and Lobster; sheltered grounds, 
34 acres; own produce; terms from 3 guineas 
winter; 34 summer. 


ENTNOK—Koyal Hotel. Tel. 102; finest hotel 
in L. of W. ‘rust Houses Limited 


ENTNOR.—Beach Hotel (licensed); sea front; 
V due south; sun lounge; terms moderate. 


ARWICK.—Warwick Arms Hotel; family and 
residential; central heating ; gar.,R.A.C & A.A. 


\ FF-ON-SEA —Leas Hotel; finest posi- 
tion; home comforts; excellent cuisine; terms 
from 3 guineas. Phone Southend 638. 4 = 
(Essex).—West Cliff Resi- 
dential Hotel; none better in any respect. 


ESTGATE-ON-SEA —Acme of comfort,‘ North- 
lawn” Pension; facing sea; personal super- 
vision. Proprietor, H. D. Preston. Phone L11. 


ESTGATE-ON-SEA, Loudwater, Sussex 
W Gardens.—Sea view all rooms; excellent 
cuisine. 


JESTGATE-ON-SE A, St. Clements.— Ail home 
W comforts, with complete hotel service ; 
muderate teims; established twenty years. Resi- 
dent proprietor, Lt.-Col. and Mrs. Hugh Marr. 
'velephone 36.—Apply tariff. 


EST HARTLEPOOL—Grand 
management of LN.E.R.); the prema 
on Tees-side ; central situation ; close to station: R/]ORONT 
lounge billiard-rooms ; thoroughly rooms 
ate; every comfort; mod ; 
from Manager. Telegrams, “ Nerotel. = 
ESTO 
N-SUPER-MARE.—Royal Hotel: Corde 
class family ; facing sea; rooms; $3 
HILE 
ESTWARD HO.—Golden Bay Hotel: esd; ti 
W N.Devon hotel ; facing famouslinks; 
EYBRIDGE.—Oatlands Park Hotel: magi {PRINCE 
Y cent country residential hotel within fot Rood 
minutes from London; 139 bedrooms; 60 acres: Flimbing. 
unrivalled attractions ; illus. brochure on request | —_____ 
INCHESTER. — The Royal Hotel ; leadin 
best ; attract. garden ; central heating; py 
HYDRO.—Urrivalled position 
hard and grass tennis courts ; large ball-room, i 
INDERMERE.—Storrs Hall Hotel, on 
shore. W.J. Warren, Manager. 
WINDSOR. White Hart Hotel; facing Wind 
Castle; 100 rooms; brochure on request. 
OODHALL SPA.—Spa Hotel ; near Pump Room 
and golf links. Phone 9. 
OODHALL SPA.—Eagle Lodge Hotel; 
licensed ; garage; tennis; croquet. Plot The 


(Oxon).—Bear Hotel ; 300 yearsold; 
entrance to Blenheim Park; exc. cuisine; 
garage. Phone 49. 


ORCESTER.—Star Hotel ; electric lift; 
ub: 


grill; reading-room; gar. G. E. Spurr, propt. 


ORCESTER.—Crown Hotel; estab. 200 
central; garage. Miss Godfrey, Manageres. T O 


REXHAM (the Gate to North Wales) —Wynnsisy 

Arms Hotel; first-class ; every convenience for 
motors; A.A. Tel.‘ Wynnstay.”” Phone 165. 

Howard, Manager. ana 


SS 


ORK.—Royal Station Hotel (under managemeti 
of L.N.E R.); adjoins the station ; thorene 
up-to-date: every comfort; lounge; reading 
writing-rooms: tea-room on the platform ; garage: 
terms from Manager. Telegrams, “ Nerotel. 


SS 


AUSTRALIA 
HE WESTERN HOTEL, Toowoomba, Queelt} 
‘land, Australia. Superior accom 
William Richard balding, proprietor. 


WEST AUSTRALIA 


i ALGOORLIE.—Grand Hotel; home of ( 
donians and prospectors ; moderate tariff. 


ERTH.— ‘The Hotel Esplanade; one of Australi 
leading hotels. J. Paxton, proprietor. 
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NATIONAL REVIEW ADVERTISER 


STIGISTER 


(under CANADA 


er hotel ISIT NEW ZEALAND.— World’ 
— Westminster Fireproof Hotel; 100 or! greatest scenery, 
100 baths —240 Street, Toronto, \ thermal wonderland. Sportsman's Paradise. 
Canada. The leading Private Tourist House, Auckland (arrival 
terms BC port) is Stonehurst Kesidential Hotel. Extensive 
JANCOUVER.— Hotei Stirling, corner Cambie and grounds. 
1+ first ) Cordova Streets, Vancouver; 130 modern 
grooms; $350 per week and up. 


NEW ZEALAND 


USSELL, New Zealand. The home of the 

world’s’ finest deep-sea fishing. Stay at “The 

Gables” Private Hotel. Enquiries solicited. Mr. 
and Mrs. Clow. 


nis ; lift, 
— HILE in Saskatoon stop at the Queen's Hotel : OTORUA, New Zealand, “The Empire” Private 
lending \ rates $1.00 per day and up. Modern and fire- Hotel, 11- day, 676 week. J. N. McLean, propr, 
anagrs, prot. A C. C. Hosie, Manager, 
PERT —Prince Ku vert Hotel : a real 
RUPE! fishing ; bunting : mountain 
limbing. 
request, 


NOTTINGHAM 
position The Motoring Centre for the Midland Counties. 


ll-room, 

HIGH PEAK HOTEL 

indi FOREST ROAD WEST. 
wat FOR SHERWOOD FOREST and THE DUKERIES 

p Room “~~ NEWSTEAD ABBEY and BYRON COUNTRY 


BELVOIR CASTLE and WOODS, Etc. 


ay The Hotel has a fine central position adjacent to the Arboretum, Forest and 
Modern Garage. 


=m Enquiries to Manageress or Phone Nottingham No. 1979. 


Subscription Form 


| TO BE HANDED TO ANY BOOKSELLER OR NEWSAGENT. 
om OR IF MORE CONVENIENT POST TO— 


“I Manager, National Review, 8 John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.2 
LEASE send me the NATIONAL RE- 


- VIEW (post free to any part of the World) 
ani for one year, commencing with the issue for 
1925, for which I enclose 36s. 


ff. Pl 
4 ease do not use this form for renewing an 


existing subscription. 
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North British & Mercantile 


INSURANCE CO. Ltd. Funds, £29,522,000. Income, £8,683,000 


FIRE LIFE 
ACCIDENT ANNUITIES 
BURGLARY MARINE 


CHIEF OFFICES : 


61 Threadneedle St., LONDON, EC.2 64 Princes St., EDINBURGH 


An Equatorial Playground: 


1 month's passage (out and Ag 

in Ceylon or India wes 
\ and from Marseilles*by P. 
| passages through the Red Sea and Wadi 

|| accommodation, good attendangé y ip 
illustrated handbooks: “A Thur," 
and “Ceylon, an equatorial plAgrofnd/ nz 
of departure (any Thursday 


| 

ll Address: 

| CHIEF PASSENGER OFFICE 

lI (F. H. GROSVENOR, MANAGER) 
| P. & 0. HOUSE, 14, COCKSPUR ST.,S.W. 1 

| 


THE SMOKER’S MATCH 
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BRYANT & MAY, Ltd. 
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